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PREFACE 
"THE plan ot this work has been formed, in, usuch a manner that it shall 
contain nothing adventitious to its. proper subject and to things con- 
nected directly therewith or arising therefrom. It does not reflect 
* opinions derived uncritically from earlier authorities, or in any respect 
confespond to a mere compilation. It embodies considered opinions 
wwhich‘are the outcome of many years dedicated to personal research. 
It is hgped that it contains no statements on debated questions which 
are’ unsupported by evidence. One of the chief designs is to give new 
and gomprehensive explanations of Masonic Ritual and symbolism, 
siiewing the interconnection of the various emblematical schools and 
the light cast thereby on those objects which are in part expressed but 
in part implied only by the body general of Masonic ceremonial. For 
this reason it gives due consideration to’ certain concealed literatures 
of the past which after one or another manner-—though for the most 
part indirectly—have contributed to the Masonic subject. It embraces 
« also a critical consideration of the old Instituted Mysteries, from which 
Masonry has been held to derive and determines the evidential value 
of this claim, Furthermore, it includes an account of various associa-- 
tions and movements which have arisen from time to time within the 
bosom of Masonry and pays especial attention to those in activity at 
this day. It endeavours to represent the latest knowledge and to be 
the spokesman of the latest research. By the alphabetical arrange- 
ment it is intended to constitute a convenient source of reference, 
and it is hoped that no point of consequence on which the Masonic 
student may scck information has been missed in its pages. There are 
of course certain limits imposed by the nature of the subject, and as to 
all that lies beyond them every member of the Brotherhood is perfectly 
eware ifn what direction alone he can look for further light. There can 
be no description of interiors, no explanation as to certain forms. of 
procedure, no means of identifying the allocation of official secrets. 
The things which belong to the Temple must be learned in the Temple. 
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A full index has been furnished to avoid cross-references in the text 
itself. 

One thing remains to be said, for—although it lies within thee 
region of personal explanation—it is a matter of justice alike to readgs 
and myself—to readers, that they may be under no misapprehension 
as to the motives by which I am actuated in my several contributions 
to Masonic subjects ; to myself, that I may bear witness at need to thee 
knowledge which has reached me from various cardinab quértese of 
intellectual life and experience. I have undertaken this work, a very 
large part of which has involved anxious research, with its oncomi- 
tants of reference and cross-reference, the sifting of authorities and 
the search after some kind of mean between counterviews, not because’ 
J am drawn naturally into archeological paths but because they ‘Offer 
an opportunity to put forward what I am very certain is the true view 
of Freemasonry. Were it merely—as so many believe—an ethigal and 
benevolent society, the only issue concerning it would be whether it 
fulfils that réle in the living present : origin and past history copld by 
matters of no moment, or at least none which—from my point of view 
would warrant such a book as this. But Masonry, in my own under- 
standing, is part of a Divine Quest ; it communicates knowledge of 
that Quest and its term in symbolism ; while those who are willing to 
take the symbolism into their heart—and the inmost heart—or in 
other words to translate it into life, may find that it becomes an open 
gate into a world of real knowledge, where the Divine Quest ends ine 


Divine Attainment. 
These volumes were already in print when the United Grand 


Lodge of England approved ‘and recognised the regular constitution 
and establishment of the Grand Lodge of Queensland as an in- 
dependent body. The new autonomous Obedience, dating from 
April 30th, 1920, was instituted by delegatcs representing one hun- 
dred and cighty-seven English and Scottish Lodges, out of a total 
of two hundred and seven, the District Grand Masters under the 
English and Scottish Constitutions acting together in the matter. 
It will be therefore established ultimately as the United Grand 
Lodge of Queensland, and it is expected that every Craft Lodge 
working in this wide Masonic country will be included in. the move; 
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DESCRIPTION OF PLATES 
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I Vou.‘l. Frontisprecr.—See the section on Esoteric Masonry, I, 263, 
264, and especially the intimation given in the second paragraph. See 
also II, 311, 312, s.v. QUESTS IN Masonry. Compare THE SEcRET TRa- 
DITION IN‘FREEMASONRY, II, Book VII, § 8, on A RITE WITHIN Masonry. 
The portrait does not signify that the Rite is per se one of priesthood. 
The key to the whole subject lics in the word Uniras, inscribed on the 
headedress of the figure, while the inmost significance of this word is 
written about the jewel worn upori the breast: MystTERIUM INEFFABILE. 

If. James AnpERson.—(I, facing p. 26). The portrait is characteristic 
and well known. 

UI. fempce of THE Mysteries,—(I, facing p. 110). The All-Seeing 
Eye typifies God in the Transcendence. It is said in a Secret Ritual that 
“ prior to the generation of beings” God is like “‘a Closed Eye of the 
UnknoWn Darkness,” but the Eye opened on the cosmic worlds, “ and 
the radiance of the Ineffable Spirit poured through the zons and the 
spaces.” The circle of the Zodiac represents the cosmos, as if in 
summary form, while the five-pointed star is the Christ-Spirit which is im- 
manent in all creation and is understood here as the centre and end of 
the veridic Instituted Mysteries, by intimations and under figures in those 
of pagan times but expressly in Christian ages. From Le TempLe Mystique. 

IV. Joun Tueornitus Desacutiers.—(I, facing p. 182). The most 
important personality of the Revival period. : 

* V. Tue Supreme Test or tue InitiaTe.—(I, facing p. 220). 

From Christian’s Historre DE LA Maciex, 1870. It illustrates unawares 
the conventional and fictitious nature of the tests supposed to be applied 
in the Old Mysteries, but especially in modern reveries concerning them. 

VI. AntHony Sayrr.—(I, facing p. 330). The fact that Sayer was 
elected first Grand Master of Masons on June 24, 1717, is practically the 
sum of our knowledge concerning him. Woodford says that “ his declining 
years were troubled with financial difficulties,” but he gives no particulars 
and cites no authority. In 1730 and 1741 Sayer had small grants from 
Granp Longe, About the later date was Tyler of the Op Kina’s ARMS 
Lopce. 

VII. Georce Attan and Wittiam Hurcninson.—(I, facing p. 382). 
We are concerned only with Hutchinson, whose portrait is on the right 
side. George Allan (1736-1800) does not seem to have been connected with 
Freemasonry. Both were Fellows of the Society of Antiquaries. 

VIN. Apocatypric Masonry.—({I, facing p. 442). The illustration 
reproduces an engraving by William Bond, from a picture by Henry 

oward, R.A. The allusion is to REVELATION ix. 14: ‘‘ Loose the 
four angels .. . in the great river Euphrates.” Neither artist nor engraver 
intended to interpret Masonry, apocalytic or otherwise. This is how the 
subject-matter of KNIGHT O# THE East AND WEsT appears in the light of 
an independent presentation. It is to be questioned, however, whether 
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the artist saw. with the eyes of the Prophet of Patmos any more than 
Albert Pike. Compare the Grade of Granp Pontirr, I, 341-343. 

IX. Vo. II, FRontisprece.—The Chevalier Andrew Michael Ramsay, 
in the robes of a Knight of the Order of St. Lazarus. It is necessary t@ 
say that I have followed the quest of Ramsay’s portrait for somethjng 
like ten years, and now—by a process of exhaustion—I am. driven" to 
conclude—in spite of many rumours—that there is none extant. This 
is how he is presented to the mind of a young Masonic friend and artist, 
J. B. Trinick, and it shall serve as faithful in the spirit until time or circum- 
stances provide another, more authentic in the literal sense. ra . 

X. Toe Gotpen Boox.—(II, facing p. 26), There is ustially a Golden 
Book in certain High Grade Chapters, and in it are placed the signatures 
of members only, as a memorial for those who come after. I owe this 
particular and highly symbolical example to LE Sorts D’Or of 
J. E. Marconis. It is inscribed with notable names, among which will be 
seen those of Prince Murat and Frederic William of Prussia. . 

XI. Tae Cusic Srone.—({II, facing p, 112). The Cube can opem only 
as a Calvary Cross, but this indubitable fact bas been forgotten by the 
maker of the present diagram, in common with other Masonic draughts- 
men on the Continent who have produced other versions. It will be seen 
that the four arms of the Cross contain (1) a well-known Masonis cipher- 
alphabet ; (2) an alphabetical square, reminiscent of the so-called Enochian 
Tablets and said to contain mysterious words or names referable to the 
Cherubim ; (3) a set of geometrical designs and the. key thereto, refergbhe 
to the four quarters, the four seasorfs and their philosophical correspofid- 
ences ; (4) a circle representing the diurnal course of the sun and containing 
three interlaced triangles, variously inscribed, exhibiting—as it is said— 
the invariable order of all principles. It-will be seen that the four squares, 
within the four arms, are surmounted by trtingles, revalling roughly the 
Masonic Apron, with the flap upward. In the midst of the Cosmic Cross 
is a five-pointed star, enclosed within a square and circle while the star 
itself contajms the letter G. It represents God in man, the Indwelling 
Presence and the Incarnation, shewing that Christ is at once the Founda- 
tion and Keystone of the whole Masonic edifice. From Lr Sori, Mystigur® 

XII. Georce Oriver.—(II, facing p. 210). There is more than one like- 
ness of this interesting and memorable Mason, and—though there may not 
be much choice between them—this is perhaps the best, or thé most 
pleasing. % 

XII. Tue TempLe, FRom Mount Zion.—(II, facing p. 280). A specu- 
lative reconstruction from the careful and important work of Mr. Timothy ° 
Otis Paine, entitled SoLomon’s TEMPLE AND CapiToL, 1886. A cognate 
Scriptural text says: ‘‘ The mountain of the Lord’s House shall be estab- 
fished in the top of the mountains.”—Isa1aH ii. 2. 

XIV. THe Deatu or Hiram.—(II, facing p. 346). From Marconis’ 
Le Soren D’Or. Clavel presents another design in Histoire Prrro- 
RESQUE DE LA Franc Maconneriz. Both illustrate the absurdity of 
translating a purely symbolical event in the terms of supposititious fact. 

XV. InTERIOR oF Sotomon’s Tempte.—(II, facing p. 384). Feém the 
restoration of Mr. T. O. Paine, as above. Compare 1 Kins vii. 9: 
“Even from the foundation unto the coping”; and ibid., vi. g: 
«The breadth thereof twenty cubits.’’ 

XVI. THE Four Crownep Martyrs.—(II, facing p. 454). In the 
Church of S. Michael, Florence. See Ags Quatuor CoRoNnaToruM, 
Vol. XII. : 


ILLUSTRATIONS IN THE TEXT 


VOLUME THE FIRST 


Page iit—Venus rising from the sca. From the great collection of 
Maffei. She is mounted on sea-horses ; her veil is swelled by the wind, 
‘and is like a shell-pavilion about her. Cupid goes before through 
the ®vaves, as if directing her course: it is the course of love. The 
symbol as a whole suggests the birth of the Mysteries, having love 
as the root thereof; but the reference would be to Venusian Mysteries 
as, forgexample, the ApontA—which are not love at the highest. 
Aphrodite is the foam of the sea, fos maris, sea-flower. 

Page iv.—The East. From the Arch of Constantine, representing 
the victories of Trajan. Aurora is guiding the chariot of morning, 
to which are yoked four horses in the act of rising upward. There is 
a globe in her right hand on which is balanced a Genius, holding a 
torch, and said to typify the Morning Star or Lucifer, emerging from 
clouds—represented by the veil about him. Aurora bears a palm in 
her left hand. The bearded figure reposing on the waves has been 
regarded as the Guardian of the Euphrates or Tigris—because of the 
wars of Trajan. From a Masonic point of view, the, symbq) in its 
plenary sense is the coming forth of conquering light. ~~ 

Page 60.—Apollo, crowned with laurel. From the collection of 
Maffei. It is shewn in my text that he is above the Mysteries, and 
yet is he who explains them. He presides over healing, leads the choir 
of music, and is the father of all sciences. 

Page 86.—Bacchus, who is Dionysius, son of Proserpine and Jupiter, 
according to one of the genealogies. He bears a thyrsus in his right 
hand, and the mystic fir-cone is superposed thereon. In his left hand 
is a horn of wine—cornu tauri. The cone is a recurring symbol of the 
Ancient Mysteries, and the radiant, youthful Bacchus is one of their 
protagonists. From the collection of Maffei. 

Page 166.—Cybele, the Great Mother, more especially the Earth- 
Mother, but she is also Mother of the Gods, and hence Queen of Heaven. 
She is represented seated, having the terrestrial globe under her left 
hand, a sphinx on either side, and fruits and foliage. She is Demeter 
in the MysTERIES oF ELEuSIS, goddess of seed-time and harvest, 
gnd—by analogy—of their spiritual counterparts. From the collection 
of Boissard. 

_ Page 203.—Ceres, who is also Demeter, but in this design—which 
is from the collection of Maffei—she is seated on the celestial globe, 
bearing ears of corn in“her right hand and a great horn of plenty 
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in her left. It is she who gives fruit in plenty, even all manners of 
fruit, but the sphere of heaven is the source of all fecundity. The 
good things of this world are shadows of the Bona Det, as the land 

e of earth reflects the Land of the Living. The Mysteries begin of 

earth and ascend into heaven. « 

Page 268.—The Rape of Proserpine. Pluto is encompassed by a 
great veil, as if the clouds and darkness of the underworld. The story 
of the rape is regarded as typifying the soul’s withdrawal from the 
human body and its enforced passage to Hades; but the tradition# 
history of Eleusis excludes this interpretation. It is a stofy af the 
soul’s life in heaven, on earth, and in the world below the earth. It 
is only by a process of dissolution that the symbolism can suffer real 
spiritual translation. From the collection of Maffei. . 

Page 301.—Fortuna, crowned by Victory. She is speaking to one 
who has been identified with Virtue, and it has been pointed out 
that in. this case she is not blind, but seeing Fortuna—the Fertuna 
videns of Apuleius. On the other hand, it may seem that a querent 
is consulting her. It has to be remembered, however, that the figure 
is not winged: she is that Fortuna which remains. She carries a 
horn of plenty and there is a rudder in her right hand. THfere is a 
higher Fortune in the path of quest, and this is the path of the 
Mysteries. Collection of Maffei. e « 

Page 343.—The Three Graces. They are represented in mera 
nuditate, one wearing a helmet, another holding an apple with the 
leaves about it, and the third bearing a lily. They are Aéglea, Thalia 
and Euphrosyne, the Greek Charites. They have suffered translation 
into the Christian Theological Virtues—I’aith, Hope and Charity. 
Masonry has its part in these, and they are given for this reason. 
Collection of Maffei. 

Page 384.—Harpocrates, clothed and encompassed by all his 
emblems. He makes the sign of silence with his right hand and bears* 
the horn of plenty in his left. The figure is winged and the head is 
crowned by a lunar crescent. His emblems are the serpent of Aiscu- 
lapius, the tortoise—which is between his feet—the dog, the scfeech- 
owl, having a bushel on its head, and this bird is depicted also on his 
right arm. All these things are symbols of fidelity towards the Mys- 
series, of reservation in respect thereof, and of the rewards which it 
entails. From the collection of La Chausse. 

Page 402.—Isis, the great goddess of Egyptian Mysteries. The 
fiffure is derived from the Bembine or Isiac Tablet, which for long 
after its discovery was regarded as containing all the secrets of initia- 
tion. It was interpreted also as the key of the Great Work in Alchemy. 
It is now known to be a forgery, though its date as such has not been 
determined finally. < 

Page 415.—Janus—bearded and shaven. According to Macrobius, 
he was represented frequently with a key and wand. He reminds us 
that there are two aspects of all the Mysteries, an outer and inner 
side. From the collection of Bonanni. 

Page 458.—Hermes. The messenger of the gods, the herald and~ 
keeper of Mysteries. The literature which passes under the name of 
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Thrice-Greatest Hermes is essentially a literature of the Mysteries. 
The Smaragdine Tablet of Hermes and the untinctured forgery which 
is entitled AUREUS TracTATUS are Hermetic in the sense of Alchemy. 
Trom the collection of Bonanni. é 
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Page ii—The Arms of the Order of the Temple, which was described 
criginally as the Grand Conclave of Masonic Knights Templar in Eng- 
land and Wales, but is now known as the Great Priory of England and 
Wales. The Masonic Order of Malta is also under its obedience. It is 
in communion with the Great Priory of Helvetia. 

Page iv-—The West. The female figure has the crescent moon on 
her forehead, and her chariot has two horses only, which are in the 
act of plunging downward. There is a veil about her and a veil also 
encompasses the Genius who goes before her in the way and pre- 
sumably represents Vesper. The water pouring from a bucket is said 
to signify the Danube, in connection with the wars of Trajan, and the 
bearded_figure is the presiding spirit of that. river. I have placed 
the East and the West at the head of my volumes because of the 
Masonic pilgrimage, and the Sun and Moon in the Lodge. They have 
also other meanings. There is no need to add that the victories of 
Trajan have no part therein. ; 

Page 32.—Sun and Moon, as two beautiful women, the one crowned, 
the other adorned with her crescent, illustrating together the intimate 
relation of direct and reflected light. There are similar bonds of union 
between outward and inward meaning, the form and spirit of Masonry. 
Collection of Maffei. 

Page 174.—Mercury, bearing his caduceus and also a horn of plenty. 
Occult speculations have dwelt in modern days on the importance of 
the Wand of Hermes, as signifying the doctrine of correspondences, of 
equilibrium between opposing forces, the positive and negative cur- 
rents in the hypothetical astral light, and so forth. They have no 
place 1 Masonry ; but the symbol of the caduceus is found in some 
High Grades. Mercury is of importance only under his name of 
Hermes, messenger and spokesman of the Mysteries. Collection of, 
Boissard. ” 

Page 200.—-Minerva, who is Pallas, the Greek Pallas Athene, wearing 
her winged helmet, with its dragon crest. According to her most 
prevalent legend, she sprang—ready-armed and in all her panoply— 
from the brain of Jupiter. She is a warrior-goddess, and was the 
inventor of warfare ; but she is also Victorious Wisdom, overcoming 
the darkness of ignorance. From the collection of La Chausse. 

Page 250.—Orpheus. He was the father of pagan theology, and also 
founder of the Mysteries—otherwise of exoteric and esoteric doctrine. 
It was he also who instructed the Greeks in astronomy. The Orphic 
H§mns are his—according to the traditional claim--and he is 
accredited also with lost writings on the ELEusINIA and the Corybantes. 
Collection of Maffei. 

Page 308.—Psyche, with hands bound behind her. In the surface 
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sense of things she is held to typify the bondage of the soul under 
the mastery of passion, which is, however, but the threshold of her 
legend. It will be observed that her wings are free. We know how the 
wings of the soul are grown, according to Platonic philosophy: its 
part of the life of the Mysteries. Collection of Maffei. 

Page 312.—The Muses. The LopGe oF THE NINE Musss is of fame 
in French Freemasonry: they are the liberal arts and sciences, about 
which we hear in the Craft. They have also other names. pepe 
of Maffei. 

Page 387.—The winged Mithras, sacrificing the mystic Pull at the 
altar of the MrrHRIAC Mysteries. Deo soli invicto Mithra. His 
Rites are described in the text. [rom the collection of Beger. 

Page 451.—Sphinx, in the Museum of Brandebourg, described by 
Beger. The Sphinx is guardian of the Mysteries, and is the Mysteries 
summarised in a symbol. Their secret is the answer to her question. 
The initiate must know it or lose the life of the Mysteries. If he can 
and does answer, the Sphinx dies for him, because in his respect the 
Mysteries have given up their meaning. 

Page 459.—-Diana of Ephesus, clothed with many symbols. There 
are lions on her arms, victories on her breast-plate. She is, however, 
the Mysteries in their corruption. Collection of Bonanni. 

Page 463.—Jupiter, represented by his eagle. As the lord of the qd 
pantheon, he is above the Mysteries and yet must be called their . 
patron. From the collection of Boissard, being a votive offering for 
the health of Marcus Antoninus Caracalla and his mother Julia, or 
alternatively of Marcus Antoninus Heliogabulus, and one of his wives, 
Julia Paula or Julia Aquilia Severa. 

Page 466.—The celestial Venus, one of whose temples was at Ascalon, 
according to Herodotus. Her head-dress is so arranged that it has 
the appearance of horns. This mystical horned Venus represents the 
Mysteries in their perfect purity. Collection of Abbé Faurel. ° 

Page 476.—Faith, bearing her fruits in a dish and ears of corn in 
her left hand. There is an altar before her, and she is about to sacrifice 
thereon. Collection of Maffei. 

Page 479.—Osiris, in the Museum of Brandebourg, daeciied by 
Beger. He has the head of a hawk, but the hair and shoulders are 

- human. 

Page 483.—Hope, holding a flower, regarded as a lily, and having 
corn in her left hand. Collection of Maffei. 

Page 488.—The Sun, looking upward, as if at its greatest elevation, 
or because there is another sun. Collection of Abbé Faurel. 
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Av.andA.. 8... R.. = AncriENT anp AccEPTep ScottisH Rite, The 
qualification Scottish is omitted in England: the abbreviation is 
therefore A. and A“. R... 

Av. andP ., BR .. = ANTIENT AND PRIMITIVE RITE. 

Accepted.—A Craft Mason is called I‘'rce and Accepted. It seems certain 
that so far back as 1350 the term Master Freemason was used to 
distinguish a superior class of craftsman, e.g. superior to a Stone- 
Mason and Rough-Mason. It would seem also to have designated 
a worker in free-stone. On the other hand, Accepted Masons was 
the €echnical description of a body which was connected with the 
Masons’ Company of London between 1620 and 1682, but was yet 
distinct therefrom and was called the Acception. As it is on record 

¢ ,that persons who were not Operative Masons were received into the 
Acception, it has been defined as a Fraternity of Speculative Masons, 
for which there is no evidence. 

Accolade.—The specific act which conferred the honour of Knighthood. 
It is given in Grades of Chivalry like the KnicnTs BENEFICENT, the 
ORDER OF THE TEMPLE, KnicHTs oF Matta and Ross-Crorx, but 
is omitted continually in so-called Philosophical Grades of Knight- 
hood, as in the ANTIENT AND PRIMITIVE RITE. 

Accord.—The meaning is plenary consent. 

Acting Grand Master.—Used in 1782 to designate the alternate of the Duke 
of Sussex, then Grand Master. The present title is Pro Grand Master. 

Admission—Members were admitted into the Masons’ Company of 
Lendon and accepted in the Acception. 

Advancement.—The Craft Mason is initiated, passed and raised into the 
three primary “Degrees of Masonry. He is advanced to the Mark 
Dearee and is exalted, perfected, installed in other Grades and Orders. 

Affiliation —The usual American equivalent for joining. A person who 
has been initiated in one Lodge may become a joining member % 
another. Membership in America is restricted to one Lodge, an 
affiliation must therefore refer to a Mason who has lapsed from his 
original obedience, and presumably to foreign Brethren who have 
become resident in the States, 

A..F... and A... M .*..—Ancient Free and Accepted Masons. 

Age.—(r) In England a Candidate must be of the full age of twenty-one 

years, but he may be eighteen in Scotland. (z) There is also Grade 

Age in certain foreign Degrees. A Candidate is said to be 3, 5 or 7 

years and so forward, up to 81. 

AOL.G..D2.G64.A-6.D 0. LU »..—A la Gloive du Grand Archi- 
tecte de l'Univers, formerly the inscription at the head of French 
Masonic documents. 
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A.~.U’O .. A lOfient—At the East. Recurrent in French Rituals. 
Books also appeared with such imprints as A I’ Orient chez le Silence. : 

Areopagus.—The word signifies Tribunal and is used in the Grade of~ 
Kaposu. It designates also a class of Degrees in the Rite or ME- 
PHIs and the ANTIENT AND PRIMITIVE RITE. 

AUT .00.8 AL. G2. = Ad universi terrarum orbis Summi | 
Architecti gloriam, an inscription at the head of documents of the 
Scottisn Ritz, 





Badge.—A technical term for the Masonic Apron. 


Ballot.—The mode of electing Candidates and also the Master, ‘Treasurer 
and Tyler of the Lodge. 

B .. B .. = Burning Bush, a symbol in the Scorrisu Rite. 

B..D..W..P.. HG... 8 .. = Beauty, Divinity, Wisdom, Power, 
Honour, Glory, Strength. This enumeration occurs in old Rituals 
of the Eighteenth Degree of the Scortisu Rite. 

Beaucenifer.—The bearer of the Beauséant Banner in the Masonic ORDER 
OF THE TEMPLE. 

B..L..R.. 1... = Brotherly Love, Relief and Truth, the sublime 
principles. of the Order. a 

Cable Tow.—Most generally, the binding covenant of Masonry, and the 
length of the cable tow is the reasonable limit of obligation. In.a 
particular sense the length signifies the extent of a Mason’s ability 
to attend Meetings. The Cable Tow has another meaning in the 
First Degree. 

Calling Off and On.—The Lodge may be called off and again it may be 
called on, most usually between important points of working. ‘ Are 
you off or on?” is a question in Scottish Masonry. 

Candidate.—The technical description of applicants, whether for initiation * 
or advancement. It obtains in all Rites and Grades. It does not 
signify that the aspirant is clothed in a white garment, though thig 
is the classical meaning of the word. 

Capitular Degrees.—Those which are conferred in America in a RoyaL 
ArcH CHAPTER—namely, Mark Master, Past MASTER, . Most 
EXcELLENT MastER and Royal ARCH. 

Carpet.—The Masonic Carpet corresponds ex hypothesi to the Mosaic 
Pavement, said to be black and white. There seems no question, 
however, that the word was once used to designate a tracing-board. 
So also was floor-cloth. There is the evidence of many continental 

> Rituals. 

C .. © .. = Celestial Canopy in the Scortisu RITE. 

Centenary.—-When a Lodge or Chapter has attained the mature age of 
one hundred years, its centenary is celebrated at a special festival. 
A dispensation to use a centenary jewel is granted only when there 
is full evidence of unbroken continuity. 

C .. @ .. = Captain of the Guard, in the ORDER oF THE TEMPLE. 

Chain of Union.—The formation of a living circle or chain occurs in some 
High Grades, but is more frequent in France, where it is called 
la chaine d’union. It is symbolic of the bond of brotherhood. 

Chapter.—The Brethren of the Royat Arcu, the Rosr-Crorx and certain 
other High Grades meet in Chapters and not—as in the Craft—in 
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Lodges. The Granp CHAPTER ’is the corréspondifig denomination in 
the ArcH to the Granp LoncE of the Craft. 

@harter.—The Warrant or Charter is the Licence issued by a given Grand 
Obedience, in virtue of which, and so only, it is possible for any 
Lodge, Chapter and so forth to work under its jurisdiction. The 
@harter must be in evidence at all Meetings. 

Chisel.—One: of the working tools symbolised in certain Degrees of 
Masonry. 

Clandestine.—A very unsatisfactory term used to designate unauthorised 

© Lodges, etc. The word connotes that which is done in secret against 
the la®,,but the characteristic of irregular Masonries is anything but 
to work in hiddenness. 

Collar.—A symbol of dignity and office. The jewels attached to collars 
are many and so are their colours. The distinguishing colour of the 
Craft is light blue, but Grand and Provincial Grand Officers wear 
garter blue. 

Commanding.—The regular assemblies of American Knights Templar 
are held in Commanderies, and there is a GRAND CoMMANDERY ruling 
the whole Order. 


Companion.—Craft Masons are Brethren, but Members of the Roya ArcH 
are @mpanions. It is difficult to say how this distinction arose, 
but it is without a difference. 

Compasses.—-Perhaps the most spiritual of all the working tools: it 

© js 8und everywhere in Craft Masonry, and is also in other 
Degrees. 

Conclave.—The Meetings of the RED Cross oF CONSTANTINE, its con- 
cordant Degrees and the OrDER OF THE SrcReT Monitor are held in 
Conclaves. 

Consistory.—The Thirty-First and Thirty-Second Degrees of the ScoTTisH 
Rite are conferred in a Consistory, which also governs a considerable 
group of Degrees in the Rite or Mizraim. 


Cgrnucopie.—The distinguishing jewel of Stewards in Craft Lodges. 


Council—The Mcetings of RoyvaL anp SeLect Masters and of some 
other Masonic bodies are held in Councils. There is also the Council 
of the ALtiep DEGREES. 

Cross.—The chief Masonic crosses are : (1) The Cross of Salem, or Pontifical 

Cross, worn by the Grand Master of the TEMPLE and Sovereign 

Grand Commanders of the ScotrisH Rrre. (2) The Patriarchal Cross, 

used by Eminent Preceptors and members of the Thirty-Third 

Degree. (3) The Jerusalem Cross, worn by Knicuts or THE HoLy 

SEPULCHRE. (4) The Maltese Cross, being that of the KnicuTs org 

Matra. (5) The Cross of St. Andrew, which is that of the REGIME 

cossatis and the Twenty-Ninth Degree of the Scottish Rirz. 

The Christian Grades which are connected especially by their titles 

with the Sacred Sign of the Cross are (1) THE Rep Cross or Rome 

AND CONSTANTINE—otherwise, RED Cross oF CoNSTANTINE—which 

is a product of the nineteenth century and is founded on a vision of 

that Roman Emperor, as commemorated in a well-known legend. 

(2) Tae Rep Cross OF BABYLON, otherwise Knicuts or THE RED 

Cross, BABYLONISH Pass, KNIGHTS OF THE Sworp and Prince Mason, 

under which title it is treated at length in the text of the present 

work; but it is not a Christian Grade and has nothing to do with 
the Cross. (3) THE Hoty OrpEr oF THE Cross, which is also described 
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elsewhere, in Gonnection with (4) Knicur or THE Brack Cross, and 
(5) KNIGHT oF THE Waite Cross, 

Cube.—It is important in Craft Masonry as the form of the Perfect Ashlar? 
in the Roya Arcn, in the form of the double cube; and in the 


© ORDER OF THE TEMPLE, because of the White Stone. 
D .. C .. = Director of Ceremonies, 
D..D..G..M.. = District Deputy Grand Master. 


Deacons.—T wo Officers attached to the Master and Wardens of a Lodge 
in a peculiar manner. The charge of Candidates is in their hands. 
They come in peace and goodwill, having the Dove as theif character- 
istic emblem. 

Depute Master.—A Masonic Office in Scotland—as, for example, in the 
Royvat ORDER, 7 

Deputy Grand Master.—This Office originated in 1721. 

Deputy Master.—If the Grand Master consents to accept the first chair 
in a private Lodge he acts usually through a Deputy, properly in- 
stalled. 

D..G@..M .. = Deputy Grand Master, also District Grand Master. 

Director of Ceremonies.—An important Office in Lodges and,Chapters, 
usually conferred on a Past Master or Principal. The ceremonial 
procedure is in his hands, and its perfection depends on his 
efficiency. Jewel: Crossed Rods, tied by ribbon. * - 

Dispensation.—-All power of this kind is vested technically in the Grand 
Master, who acts through his advisers. Certain powers of dispensa- 
tion are, however, resident in the Office of Provincial or District 
Grand Master. 

Dormant.—The position of a Lodge which has ceased to meet and make 
its annual returns, but the Warrant of which has not as yet been 
revoked or its number struck off the Roll. 

Dormer.——A traditional window which gave light to the Holy of Holies ; 
but the true light therein was that of Shekinah. ~ 

Due Examination.—This is of two kinds—that of Brethren, on their passing 
from Grade to Grade; that of visitors who cannot be vouched for 
as Masons from personal knowledge. ie 

Due Form.—A Lodge is opened “in form” by the Master in the Chair. 
The Granp Lopce is opened in form by any ordinary Officer of Grand 
Lodge who is, of course, a Past Master. It is opened in ’’ due form” 
by the Deputy Grand Master and in “ ample form ” by the Grand or 
Pro-Grand Master. 


€ 
© E..A..P .. = Entered Apprentice. 

E..G@.. 0... = Eminent Grand Commander. 

Emergency,—The business of emergency meetings in all Orders of Masonry 
is restricted to the cause of emergency as expressed on the agenda 
of the Summons. 

Equilateral Triangle.—A Masonic symbol of the Deity and essentially 
Trinitarian, whether so intended or not. s 

Exelusion.—It is possible for Lodges and Chapters to exclude members, 
but they can appeal to Granp LopGe or SupREME GRAND CHAPTER. 

Expulsion,— Expulsion is a penalty which can be inflicted only by GRAND 
Lops, by whom it can be also revoked. The person on whom this 
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sentence falls is ipso facto deprived of member$hip in the Chapter 


and High Grades. The prerogatives of private Lodges are confined 
to exclusion. 


B..C ©. = Fellow Craft. 


Fegs of Honour.—Sums payable on appointment to office (1) in GRAND 
Lopce, (2) in Provinciat Granp Lone, (3) in certain private 
Lodges. Certain Orders of High Grade Masonry follow a similar plan. 

Field Lodges.—Otherwise Army Lodges, attached to certain regiments, 
chiefly in days that have passed. They were authorised by the 
Grand Obedience of that country to which the regiment belonged. 
There were also Naval or Sea Lodges. Military Lodges in particular 
are known to have mitigated the miseries and terrors of warfare. 

Forfeiture.—Whcn the Warrant of a Lodge is forfeited for any reason by 
decree-of Granp Lopez, it is returnable thereunto. Fortunately 
things of this kind may be called almost unknown at the present 
day. Ifa Iodge ceases to meet, the secretary performs his last duty 
agd gives back the Charter to the source from which it derives. 

Forty-seventh Problem.—The tradifional discovery of Pythagoras and the 
jewel of a Past Master. 

Freewill and Accord.—-No person may be unduly persuaded to become 
a Mason. It is correct to say that he must not be persuaded at all. 

An act which involves a change in life and relations must be a free 
act. The most that can be done is for him who is a Mason to assist 

von& who is not in conceiving a favourable opinion of the insti- 
tution, outside all personal interest, save only a desire for light and 
truth. 

Furniture.—Emblematically speaking, the essential furniture of a Lodge 
is the Bible, Square and Compasses, representing the Word of God 
and the whole duty of man to man and God. 


Gavel.—The working tool of the chief Officers in every Lodge, its emble- 
matic significance being explained in the First Degree. 

#eomatic.—A term once applied in Scotland to non-Operative Masons, 
in contradistinction to Domatic or Practical Masons. 

Ghiblim or Giblim = Stone-squarers. But see 1 Kines v. 8 and Ezex1eL 
xxKVIL. 9. 

Globes.—The celestial and terrestrial globes, placed on the summits of 
the Pillars J and B, were held formerly to represent the chapiters. 
There is no reason to suppose that these were spherical, and if they 
were, they could not have alluded to the spheres of heaven and earth. 

Gloves.—It is customary to wear white gloves in Masonic Lodges, fo 
reasons connected with the Traditional History of the Craft. The 
same fashion prevails in the Chapter, Mark Lodge and certain High 
Grades, but it is scarcely for the same reason. The gloves of Templar 
Masonry are black. 

Grand Chapter.—The governing body of the Hoty Royvat Arcu, distinct 
from Granp Lopce and conferring its own honours, a curious com- 
mentary on the affirmation that the ArcH as it stands is not a Fourth 
Degree in Freemasonry. The present SUPREME GRAND CHAPTER dates 

* from the period of the Union. 

Grand Conclave.—The governing body of the Rep Cross oF CONSTANTINE, 
KNIGHT oF THE Hoty SEPULCHRE and NovicE anp KNIGHT OF 
Sr. Joun. 


é 
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Grand Council.—The governing body of the ALLIED DrcreEs. Another 
Granp Councit is in charge of the RoyaL AnD SELECT Masters. 
Grand Master—Under the English Obedience, the Grand Master is 
nominated at the Quarterly Communication of Granp Lopcmin 
December, elected at that of March and installed, if present, at the 

Annual Festival. . 











Grand Office Abbreviations.—G .. A“. = Grand Almoner; @.. 0 2. = 
Grand Chancellor and Grand Chaplain; @.. 0... @.. = Great 
Captain of Guards; @ .. C .. H «. = Grand Captain of the Hogt ; 
G .. Com .. = Grand Commander; G@ ». D .*. @ «. = Grand Direc- 
tor of Ceremonies; @ .. D “. = Grand Deacon; G@..H.. Pw. = 
Grand High Pricst; @..J2.W.. = Grand Junior Warden; 
G..K..8§.. = Grand Keeper of Seals; @ “. M.’. = Grand Mas- 
ter; @.. M.. V .. = Grand Master of the Veils; @ .. O .. = Grand 
Organist, Grand Overseer and Grand Orator; G@ .. P .. = Grand 


Pursuivant, Grand Patriarch, Grand Prior, Grand Principal; @ .. 
P .. § .“. =Grand Principal Sojourner; @ .. R .". = Grand Regis- 
trar, Grand Recorder ; @ .*. § .'» = Grand Secretary, Scribe, Sentinel, 
Steward, Sojourner; @..§..B.°. = Grand Sword Bearer and 
Standard Bearer; @.. 8 ©. E .'. = Grand Scribe Ezra; @..8.. 
N .. = Grand Scribe Nehemiah; @ .. 8“. V “. = Guardian of th 

Sacred Vault; @ .. § .. W .. = Grand Senior Warden; @ .. T 2. = 
Grand Treasurer and Tyler. There are also the following variants : 
°G@ .. 0 .. = Granp CHAPTER, Granp Council, Grand C NCLAYE ; 
G@.. 0 .. H.. = Granp Carrer or Herrpom; @.. Com’. = 
Granp COMMANDERY; G@.. E .. = Grand East, Granp ENCAMP- 
MENT; G@..@.. C “. = Grnerat Granp CnarTer; @ 2. L = 
Granp Lopcre; @& .. 0 .. = Graxnp OrIENT; @.. P *. = GREAT 
Priory. These abbreviations are now practically in desuetude, 
more especially in England, but they are of service in the study of 
old Rituals, 


Greater Lights.—The Bible, Square and Compasses. 














H.. As. Bo. = Hiram Abiff. id 
Haggai.—The prophet, born at Babylon, who assisted at the building 


of the Second Temple. He is represented by the Second Pripéipal of 
the Royar Arcu. 


High Twelve.—The hour of noon, connected with the idea of Masonic 
refreshment, the time being of course symbolical. On a memorable 
occasion in the Craft Traditional History High Twelve was an Hour 
of Prayér. 

®H..K..T.. = Hiram, King of Tyre. 

Holy Ground.—tn the catholic sense wheresoever the work of God is 

performed, there is holy ground. The Art of Masonry is performed 


to the Glory of God, for which reason the Lodge is to be accounted 
Holy Ground. 


Holy of Holies.—1t stood at the western end of the Temple, being entered 


from the Holy Place, and this was approached from the Porch. The 
form of the Holy of Holies was cubical. . 


e 
H .. P .. = High Priest. 
H..R..A..C.. = Hory Rovar Arcu CHaprre. 
H..R..D.. Mo. = Herepom. 
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1.2. @ .. = Inner Guard. 

10.H..8.. V2. = In Hoc Signo Vinces. 

Immovable Jewels——The Tracing-Board peculiar to each Craft Degree, 

e@ the Rough Ashlar and Perfect Ashlar. 

Indugtion.—According to present use, this term is often substituted for 
installation when a Past Master occupies the Chair for a second or 
subsequent time. 

I0N.B..1.2. = Jesus Nazarenus Rex Jupz#orvum. The initials 

are peculiar to the High Grades. Certain substitute words are 

offered under non-Christian Obediences, some of which are arbitrary 
inventions and some fraudulent. The Hermetic variation— Igne 

Natura Renovatuy Integra—is late. 

Inner Guard.—The Keeper of the Lodge on the hither side of the portal. 
His jewel is Crossed Swords. 

Installation. A new Worshipful Master is installed annually in the Chair 
of cach Lodge, the Ceremony taking place in the presence of a Board 
of%nstalled Masters. The work js performed by an Installing Master, 
who should be the previous Master in the Chair. The Ritual of the 
proceedings has been referred to Desagulicrs, but there is no question 
that it is later—at least in the form now extant. The same custom 
is fol®wed in all other active Masonic Rites and Grades, the Ceremony 
peculiar to each being in every case later than the Grade to which 
it belongs. Grand Masters and Grand Officers are also installed 

© jn tMeir several seats of office and so are the corresponding ranks in 
Provincial and District Granp Lonces. In private Lodges the Master 
who is newly installed is said to invest his Officers, There is also the 
investiture of the Candidate who is made a Mason, when he is clothed 
with the Mason’s Badge. 

J..D.. = Junior Deacon; J... & .. D «. = Junior Grand Deacon. 

Jewels.—The Jewels attached to the collars of Lodge Officers are men- 
tioned in connection with these. As regards those of Grand Officers : 
(x) Grand Master: Compasses extended to 45 on the segment of 

© acircle at the points and a gold plate included, on which is an eye 
irradiated within an irradiated triangle. (2) Pro-Grand Master: 
the same. (3) Past Grand and Pro-Grand Masters: same, minus 
plate. (4) Deputy : Compasses and Square united, with five-pointed 
star in centre. (5) Past Deputy : Compasses and Square only. (6) 
Senior Grand Warden: Level. (7) Junior: Plumb. (8) Grand 
Chaplain: Book within a Triangle. (9) Grand Treasurer: Chased 
Key; ordinary Lodge Treasurer, the same unchased. (10) Grand 
Registrar : Scroll, with seal appended. (11) President of the Board 
of General Purposes: Arms, Crest and Supporters of Grand Lodge. 
(12) Grand Secretary: Cross Pens, with Tie. (13) Grand Deacons: 
Dove and Olive-Branch. (14) Grand Superintendent of Works: 
Semicircular Protractor. (15) Grand Director and Assistant Director 
of Ceremonies: Cross Rods. (16) Grand Sword Bearer: Cross 
Swords. (17) Grand Organist: A Lyre. (18) Grand Pursuivant : 
Arms of Grand Lodge, with Rod and Sword crossed. (19) Grand 
Stewards : A Cornucopic between Compasses, extended on irradiated 
‘old plate, within circle, bearing the inscription: United Grand 
Lodge of Antient Free and Accepted Masons of England. (20) Past 
Grand Stewards: Same in oval form, on crimson enamel, instead 
of irradiated plate, and smaller. For the Jewels of Provincial and 
District Grand Masters and Officers, see the Book or CoNSTITUTIONS. 
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Those of the ‘Royal Arch and the High Grades are beyond the scope 
of this notice. 
v..@.. W.. = Junior Grand Warden; J “.W .. = Junior Warden. 
Joshua.—Son of Josedek, the High Priest, at the building of the Second 
Temple. He is represented by the Third Principal of the Roya 
Axcu, and in America by the First Principal. F 


K..K..D..H.. = Kyicurs Kavosy. Other abbreviations of 
Chivalric Grades are: K .. EB“. P . = Knicut or THE EAGLE AND 
Pevican; K..H..§ 0. = Knicut or tHE Hoty SEPULCHKE ; 
Ko. Mo. = Kyicut or Marta; K “RB. 0. = KNIGHT OF THE 
Rep Cross, or Knicut Rosr-Crorx; K 7. T 1, = IXNIGHT TEMPLAR. 








Lesser Lights.—Certain symbolical lights, situated in the East, South 
and West of the Lodge. They are in relation to the Master and 
Wardens : a definite significance is attached to each. 

Lodges of Instruction—These are always attached to some Regular 
‘Lodge, There are also Mark »+Lodges of Instruction, Chapters of 
Instruction and Preceptories of Improvement. They are important 
aids to correct working. 


Masons’ Marks.—The existence of Masons’ Marks from all times and in 
nearly all countries has been cited as evidence of an universal Masonic . 
alphabet and—at least in the Middle Ages—of an inner organisatjon 
among builders, The statement seems.arbitrary, more especidily as « 
an alphabet connotes some kind of language, of which there is no 
trace in the present instance. There is, however, a literature of the 
subject, and it will repay study, 

Middle Chamber.—See 1 Kunas v. 8. 

M.. M .. = Master Mason. 


Mosaic Pavement.—it should be understood that the alleged Mosaic 
Pavement in the Temple of Solomon belongs to Masonic Legend and 
has no place in the records of fact. It may follow from St. Joyn 
xix. 13, that there was such a pavement in the Temple of Herod, 
but it does not save the tradition. 

Movable Jewels.—They are the Square, the Level and the Plumb-Line, 
because they distinguish the Master and Wardens, and are’ trans- 
mitted to their successors. The classificatior of Imthovable and 
Movable Jewels differs in America. 





M..P..§.. = Most Puissant Sovereign; M.. W.. 8 .. = Most 
Wise Sovereign: respectively in the RED Cross or CONSTANTINE 
and the Ross-Croix Grade. - 


Nehemiah.—He was the appointed Governor of Judea and Jerusalem 
during the building of the Second Temple. For some obscure reason 
he is represented by the Keeper of the hither side of the portal in the 
Roya Arcu. ' 


Order of Business.—The ceremonial rules of Lodge and Chapter are part 
of its intimate business and are properly reserved thereto. Their 
recitation, moreover, would serve no useful purpose in the present 
place. They are rules dictated by experience. Outside Ceremonies, 
the rules of order are generally those which govern the conduct of 
affairs at all public meetings, and their enumeration would be idle. 


= 
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Ornaments.—The Blazing Star, Indented Tassel and Mosaic Pavement 
- are sometimes termed the Ornaments of the Lodge. The distinction 
appears arbitrary and has long since passed into desuetude. Moreover 
the Blazing Star is no longer an imprescriptible emblem in all Lodges. 
Ornap the Jebusite, otherwise Araunah and—more correctly—-Arman.—- 
See 1 CHRONICLES xxi. 18-25, being the source of the reference in 

the Historical Lecture of the Royat ARcH. . 


P..@..M.. = Past Grand Master; Pro..G@..M.. = Pro-Grand 

© Master; Prov“. @~. M.. = Provincial Grand Master. 

Plumb-Ling and Plumb-Rule.—Im portant working tools in Mark MASONRY 
and the Second Degree. The force of the emblematic reflections on 
the Plumb-Rule may be said to rank with those of the Square and 
Compasses. 

Pp ..M.'. = Past Master. P .. Z .. = Past Zerubbabel. 

Preceptor.—In the OrpreR or THE TEMPLE the Eminent Preceptor 
cowresponds to the Worshipful Master in a Masonic Lodge. Pre- 
ceptor is also the usual title of *an instructor in a Lodge or Chapter 
of Instruction. The Meetings of Knights Templar take place in a 
Preceptory, but the Grand Obedience is termed Great Priory 
and im Scotland CHAPTER GENERAL. 

Principals.—The presiding Officers in Roya ArcH Masonry are three 
in number, representing Zerubbabel, Haggai and Joshua. Their 

© jewefs are a crown, an all-seeing eye and an open book, each sur- 
rounded by a glory and placed within a triangle. 

Pro Grand Master.—-This Office originated in 1782 and presupposes that 
the Grand Master is a Royal Prince : otherwise it would presumably 
pass into abeyance. 

Provincial Grand Lodge.—The shires, counties and district divisions of 
the United Kingdom have Provincial Grand Lodges governing the 
private Lodges of each jurisdiction and arising therefrom. They 
subsist under the obedience of the GRAND LopGE, whether of England 

e and Wales, Scotland or Ireland. In England the Provincial Grand 
Master is appointed by the Grand Master’s patent for life, but he 
can resign or may be removed. In Scotland he is appointed by com- 
migsion from the Granp Loper. On his death or resignation the 
charge of the Provincial Grand Lodge passes automatically to the 
Provincial Grand Registrar until a successor is appointed and installed. 
He appoints his Provincial Grand Officers annually, the Treasurer 
only excepted, who is elected by the PROVINCIAL Granp LopcE. 


Quarries.—The symbolism of work in quarries and the procedure connected » 
therewith are not without importance in the Mark DecreE, They 
are designed to insist on the operative character of the ceremonial, 
but that which they unfold is in reality the spiritual side. 

Quarterly Communications—Granp Lopce and GRAND CHAPTER meet 
four times each year for important Masonic business, and so also 
the Granp Mark Lopcr. The Chapters of Great Priory are held 
once in six months. The lesser Rites and Orders are content for the 

e most part with an annual assembly—e.g. the Granp Concave of 
the Rep Cross or ConstaNTINE. The SuprEME CounciL of the 
Scorrisu RitE convokes no general meetings of members. 

Quorum.—A Masonic Law which has passed into a proverb lays down 
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perfect. No initiation can take place in the absence of the perfect 
number, the Candidate himself not being computed therein. 


R..A.. = Royat Arcu. The title of Royal Art, being the Cathotic 
designation of Masonry, is never abbreviated. 

Raised.—The Fellow Craft Mason is Raised to the Third Degree. “It is 
the technical title of his advancement and part of the mystery therein. 


R.A... M.. = Rovyat Ark Mariner. 
BR .. © . = Rose-Crorx, These initials are not used to distinguish the 
Rep Cross oF Constantine or that of BABYLON. © 


Recognition.—The Modes of Recognition are those by which Masons 
prove and recognise one another. They belong to the Official Secrets. 

Red Masonry.—The designation has passed into desuetude, but once 
served to distinguish between the Royat Arcu and other Chapter 
Degrees and Blue or Symbolical Masonry. Blue and Red Masonry 
are still heard of in France and America. a 

Registrar.—-‘The title of an Officer in Grand and Provincial Grand Lodges. 
Presupposing legal knowledge, it is usually conferred on a barrister 
ot solicitor, The Secretary is termed Registrar in Preceptories of 
Knights Templar. i 

Regular.—A regular Lodge is one working under the Warrant of a law- 
fully constituted Masonic authority. The term appears in the first 
Book or Constitutions, being put forward as part of the clajm 
made on behalf of the Granp Lopce. “ 

Representatives.—Technically at least, Lodges are represented at GRAND 
Lopce by their Masters and Wardens. It is customary also for 
Grand Obediences to appoint and receive representatives for the 
care of interests and to maintain bonds of union. The Granp LopcE 
oF ENGLAND is thus represented in Scotland and vice versa. 

Resignation.—The resignation of a member from his Lodge, Chapter and 
so forth is absolute from the moment of reception by the secretary 
and cannot be gainsaid, on the assumption that such member is ngt 
in debt to the Lodge. It is impossible for a debtor 1o resign, except 
after payment. : 

Returns.—It is an universal Jaw in all Masonic Orders for returns to be 
made annually on the part of every Lodge, Chapter, Conclave and 
Preceptory to the Grand Obedience by which it is warranted. These 
returns are accompanied by capitation dues, which are part of the 
revenue on which the Obedience depends. - 

R .“.0.. 8 2. = Royat OrpvER oF ScorLanp. 

-Royal Art.—This title was first conferred upon Masonry in Anderson’s 
Book oF Constitutions, by allusion—as it is supposed—to Solomon. 
At the present day the use is purely symbdlical, signifying the art 
of true and perfect life—the most exalted and royal of arts. 

R..8..¥..0.. 8 .. =the abbreviated form of Rosy Cross, which 
is the Second Point of the Royat OrpEr. 





§ .. € ©. = Supreme Council. 

Schismatic Masons.—Those who hold Degrees under illegal or untecognited 
obediences. It is obvious that a regular Craft Mason may be schismatic 
as a High Grade Mason, but he is not in danger of the judgment so 
far as his Granp Lopce is concerned, unless it recognises the High 
Grades concerned. 
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Scribe.—The title of a Secretary in a RoyaL ArcH Cusprer. ' 

Seoretary.—The nature, duties, importance and privileges of the secretarial 
office in Lodges belong to Masonic jurisprudence. His jewel is the 

@ cross pens. 

Serving Brethren—The general descriptive title of Tylers, janitors, 
Sentinels and outer guards. 

8°. @..1.. @ 2. = Sovereign Grand Inspector General. 

Shibboleth.—A Hebrew word, having several meanings, among which are 
(1) a flood of water and (2) an ear of corn. It cannot mean both at 
the same time and much less one in juxtaposition to another. 

Skirret.—A well-known ” working tool,” to which a symbolical meaning 
is attached in the MAsTER’s GRADE. 

Sojourners.—The title of certain Officers in the Roya Arcu and peculiar 
to this Degree. 7 

$..P..R.. 8... = Suptime Prince or THE Royar SECRET. 

Squareand Compasses.—The universal emblematic device of Craft Masonry 
and chief among the working tools. They are the basis also. of all 
Masonic moralisations. 

$.°. 8“. = Sanctum SANCTORUM. 

Stewards®—Honorary Officers in the Craft and Arch, but their duties 
begin outside Lodge and Chapter. They hold the lowest office and 
rise therefrom. Jewel: Cornucopie, between extended Compasses. 

Spremé Council.—The governing body of the ScottisH RITE in each 
country, The Councils are autonomous and do not invariably recog- 
nise each other by official intercommunication. 

Suspension.—Suspension and Expulsion of members from Lodges and 
Chapters are things governed by the Book or Constitutions, and 
so also are the circumstances under which it is possible for a Grand 
Obedience to suspend a Chapter or Lodge. 

8 .. W.. = Senior Warden. : 


Sesselated Border.—This is synonymous with the Indented Tassel and 
la houpe dentelée of French Freemasonry. It is a looped cord which 
surrounds Tracing Boards and has tassels at the four corners. These 
are held to represent the cardinal points and also the cardinal virtues, 
while the cord as a whole signifies that Providence which encompasses 
and protects our ways. It is further the bond of brotherhood and 
the mystic tie. 

T.G0A0.0..T 2. Us. = THe Granp ARCHITECT OF THE UNT- 
VERSE. 

Tracing Board—In the eighteenth century it was customary for the 
emblematic designs which call for explanation in the Three Craft 
Degrees to be drawn with chalk on the floor of the Lodge. They 
are now painted with much care and elaboration on Tracing Boards. 
It should be noted, however, that the descriptive term is found in 
York ‘fabric rolls” of the fourteenth century, and that on such 
Tracing Boards the Master of the Work sketched the plans to be 
followed by his operatives. 

Freasurer.—The Keeper of the Masonic purse or chest, and his jewel is 
therefore a key. 

‘Twenty-four Inch Gauge.—-This is the common two-foot rule, and the 
apprentice hears curious moral reflections thereupon. 
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Tyler.—The Officer fn charge on the further side of the Lodge-door. When 
he and the Officer on the hither side are on active service the Lodge 
is tyled. He is called Janitor in the Roya Arcu and Guard or 
Sentinel in some other Degrees. e 


- 
Valley.—In Latin Freemasonry this word is used fantastically as°an 
equivalent of the East or Orient. Masonic documents are dated 

from, e.g., the Valley of Naples. 

* Vault of Steel.—The French votite d’acier, formed by two lines of brethre: 
with swords uplifted and crossed against each other from the opposit 
sides. The Officers and persons of distinction pass in procession 
underneath. It is called the Arch of Steel in the ORDER OF THE 
‘TEMPLE. 

Vexillum Belli—The modern Order of Knights Templar in England, and 
some other countries, uses two flags, called respectively Beauséant 
and Vexillum Belli. The former only is known to have been carried 
by the original Order. - 

Vouching.—Testimony on the part of-a Brother that a given visitor is. 
known personally to him as a true and regular Mason. 


Wages.—-The wages of Emblematic Freemasonry are dues of lightao those 
who serve the light. ° 

Wardens.— Prior to the Granp Lopce period it seems probable that each 
Lodge—whether Operative, non-Operative or of mixed char&ctex-? 
had one Warden in England who was in charge of the work, as at 
Warrington in 1646, when Elias Ashmole was initiated. On the 
other hand, in early Scottish Lodges the government was by Deacon 
and Warden, but in 1670 we begin to hear of a Master, as at Kilwinning 
and Aberdeen Lodges. It is doubtful whether we can trace the exist- 
ence of a Master and two Wardens prior to 1717, though they appear 
to have been general in other Guilds from about 1603. Within the 
historical period of Granp Lover every Lodge has its Senior and 
Junior Wardens, respectively in the West and South. The character-,, 
istic jewel of the Senior Warden is the Level, while the Plumb-Rule”’ 
is that of the Junior. 

Widow’s Son.—The Master Builder was traditionally a widow’s son and 
all Master Masons, by virtue of spiritual Kinship, are Sons of the 
Widow. 

Winding Staircase——The Masonic symbolism and the reflections arising 
therefrom are based on 1 Kinas vi. 8. 

W ..M .. = Worshipful Master. 

: Worshipful Master.—The head and chief of the Lodge, the source of light, 

* of knowledge and instruction in Masonry. It is he who opens and 
by his authority the Lodge is also closed.” It is he who makes Masons. 
and advances them. For the purposes of the Lodge and its activities, 
he personifies the Sublime Art of Masonry and is the spokesman 
thereof. The Master’s Jewel is the Square. 
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ACACIA 


In so far as this Tree, which is connected with a memorable event in 
Masonic Legend, may be regarded as a symbol of immortality, the 
notion may be referred to its extraordinary persistence, for Du Pratz 
says that if any of the bark be left on its branches they will take root 
if planted as posts. There are several species, among which the 
Acacia vera is called the Egyptian Thorn—otherwise Acacia seyal— 
and produces gum-arabic. It is identificd with the Shittah Tree and 
Shittim-Wood of Exopus and Isaray. It was used in constructing 
the Ark of the Covenant and the Altar of the Tabernacle. — Christian 
Legend tells us that the Crown of Thorns was made of its spiked twigs, 
and in the curfous pseudo-historical account attached to the Grade of 
Novice AND Knicut oF Sr. JoHN THE EVANGELIST, the wood of the 
Cross is said to have been of this tree. I do not know whence this fable 
derives, but perhaps on account of it Horace Walpole calls the Acacia 
_ ‘the genteelest tree of all,” following the Elizabethan dramatist who- 
terms Christ “the first true gentleman that ever breathed.” The 
Burfting Bush has been identified with Agua nilotica, by a reflection 
from Rabbinical Tradition, which calls it simply a thorn-bush. The 
red and white blossoms were regarded as sacred in Egypt, and in one 
of the folk-tales ascribed to the nineteenth dynasty the hero is Tepre- 
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sented as placing his soul for safc-keeping within the petals of the top-. , 
most bloom growing in a Valley of Acacia. For Paracelsus it was a 
healing tree ; he used it with other ingredients as a plaster for wougds 
and apparently to stop bleeding. . 
’ A Sign of Immortality.—I have failed to trace any real connec- 
tion with funeral rites, and it seems certain that there is no sense in 
which it can be called emblematic of burial. It belongs. to the 
analogies of hope beyond and life continucd henceforwargl: it is to 
this that the Master-Mason testificd, according to an old French 
Catechism, when in proof of his status he answered: ‘ The Acacia is 
known to me.” It has been said that.it was consecrated to the sun in 
Arabia, but no evidence is offered. It has been identified also, though 
in.an arbitrary manner, with the Golden Bough of Virgil ; but this 
was evergrcen oak.» In the Third Symbolical Grade, according torthe 
classification adopted by the Masonic ORDER OF MEMPuis, the 
Worshipful Master explains that “the Branch of Acaciag . ..is an 
emblem of that ardent zeal for truth which should be cherished by 
every Master, encompassed as he is by corrupted men who betray it ” ;* 
but this is a flimsy artifice, characteristic of the Rite, which “devistd it 
and of the Masonic period in France to which it belonged at its origin, . 
To sum up therefore, the emblem is—on the surface—funereal in 
Masonry, but in itself is a sign of life, and it has to be rémembered | 
that the great pageant with which it is connected is’ unquestionably : 
one of resurrection. It appears to form part of a story whitch hava 
deeper meaning than is found on the surface. ‘ ™, 
The Hermetic Rose.—From my own point of view as a mySic, | 
it is a figurative representation of our inward nature, like thé 
Hermetic Rose itself. As that Rose out of a rude mountain,so issues 
from the inchoate nature of the man of earth the many-petalled flower 
of spiritual being : so gradually and slowly unfold our potencies—like 
petals—from within. As the beautiful blossoms of the Acacia are 
put forth successively till the branch is covered and weighed down, 
so from one root and stock are the powers of our interior and centre 
manifested outwardly. As the life of the young Pelicans was sustained 
by the resources of the parent bird of the legend, so are our extefior 
forces fed from the spirit which is within ; so from within is sustained’ - 
the life of the outward man. And that which is interior is the larger 
part ; our possibilities are greater than our attainments, but there 
are greater attainments to come; while the mystics telf us that he 
who is within is older than he who is without. On such @ priori con+ 
siderations, the Acacia typifies that which is immortal in our nature 5 
when planted to signify the place of rest where lay that which was 
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-perishable it testifiéd that the Master lived, and so also that which he 
denoted. The plans of the unfinished temple were not wanting but 
hidden ; the Word was reserved somewhere and would be restored by 
time oF circumstances ; and after the shadowed lights of figurative 
resurrection, there would come the Orient light, the bright and morning- 
star, heralding a resurrection in the spirit, in the real and imperishable 

. mgn, full of grace and truth. The motto to be inscribed on the Acacia 
is thereforg Resurgamus nos. 

A Sign of Innocence.—The Acacia in Greek is‘ axaxia, and the . 
same word signifies simplicity, innocence and the mind turning ‘from 
evil, as if with instinctive horror. There are no pitfalls comparable te 
those which are dug for the unwary by mere intimations of words, and I 
question whether I should have mentioned this fact at all if it had not 
been cited by others, more especially as the innocence of the Master- 
Builder was not a subject at issue when the Acacia was planted over 
his grave, any more than the legendary choice of shittim-wood for the 
cross erected on Calvary signified—in the opinion of those who crucified 

ig Christ—that He was the unspotted and stainless victim of the Supreme 
Sacrifice? It was the makers of the Hiramic myth who saw to it that 

. «a thing-which was implied in their minds should be symbolised on the - 
grave of their symbolic Master. “ They placed therefore a sign of 
resurrection and immortality, as if in some later mystery the grave 
. Should give-up its dead in the fashion of one who henceforward would 
- Be alive for'e evermore. Meariwhile, in the person of their Candidate of 
“thé Tarep DecREE, they indicated this implidit and shewed forth this 
nfystery tocome, as in a glass and darkly, making the darkrtess for the 
‘foment only more visible. As we know, however, the intention which 
. I have yentured to predicate, on the expressed authority of all the 
Ancient Mysteries and on the transparent implicits of the Master- 
Grade, came-to nothing. But on the continent of Europe, in the holy 
. places of Lyons, under the auspices of Martinism and the Strict 
OBSERVANCE, there were those who had eyes for symbolism and they 
saw clearly.’ “They saw to italso after their own speaking manner, and 
it came about therefore—before the end of the eighteenth century— 
thfat Hiram rose. I say therefore with Eliphas Lévi: “I also believe 
in the resurrection of Hiram.” Meanwhile, those who are pleased to 
affirm that the Acacia is a symbol of innocence shall pass unchallenged, 
but the point is not of consequence to the subject. Could funerary 
confections ‘be established ever so clearly, they would be of no con- 
sequence either, for the greatness of the THtrp DEGREE does not 
consist in the death or burial of the Master-Builder but in the Raising 
“of the Candidate, I cbserve that Dr, Frederick Dalcho, famous as a 
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High-Grade Mason in South Carolina, affirmed the connection in an 
Oration belonging to the year 1802, namely, that the ancient Jews were 
accustomed to place the Acacia over graves, not as a symbol of im- 
mortality—about which they knew but vaguely—and not as a sign of 
resurrection—about which at that time they knew nothing at all—but 
-as a warning to their priests who were “ prohibited from crossing a 
grave.” The fact—if it be a fact—would signify less than nothing, for . 
we aré dealing with symbolism and not—as it happens——with sign- 
posts. I have checked the reference, however, and find that Dr. Dalcho 
was speaking of the matter as if it were common knowledge and 
cited no authority. It has been advanced also that Blount in his 
LEVANTINE TRAVELS includes the planting of evergreens on graves as 
a Jewish custom belonging to that region. Unfortunately, the Acacia 
is an evergreen, but all evergreens are not acacias. Moreover, on 
recourse to these curious old travels it proves that the custom in 
question is Turkish and not Jewish. The actual terms of the state- 
ment are: “ They plant such kind of plants or flowers as remain green 
all the'year.” I shall remain content therefore with that which I have* 
in evidence : a token of immortality is better than a graveyardewarn- 
ing, and a sign of resurrection shall be preferred before one of death. 
Authorities.—See (1) Dr. Frederick Dalcho: OraTIONS ON FREE- 
-MAsonRY. Dublin Reprint, 1808, pp. 23, 24. (2) Sir Henry Blount, Knt.: 
A VovAGE INTO THE LEvanT: a Brief Relation of a Journey lately 
performed, etc. 5th Edition. London, 1664, pp. 196, 197. 
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The Hebrew name pywsx=Adoniram, occurs three times in 
Scripture, namely, 2 SAMUEL Xx. 24; I Kincs iv. 6, where it is said: 
“And Adoniram the son of Abda was over the tribute” ; and lastly, 
in ib. v.14. He was one of the titular princes of Solomon in the early 
part of his reign and prior to the building of the Temple. The attri- 
buted meanings are “‘ My Lord is most high,” “Lord of might and 
elevation,” or in brief “ High Lord.” He seems also to be reasonably 
identified with the Adoram of 1 Kin¢s xii. 18, and with Hadoram in 
2 CHRONICLES x. 18. From the obscurity of these references Adoniram 
emerges into singular but confused importance in the conventional 
traditions of Masonry. (x) In the Cryptic DecrzEs he is not even in 
possession of that Master-Word, to reserve or attain which there is 
strife in the Temple itself and the Holy Place is desolated. (2) In the . 
Grade of SecRET MASTER the inspection of workmen on Mount Lebanon 
is entrusted to his care. (3) In that of PerFEcT MASTER he has the 
charge of erecting a suitable monument to the memory of the Master- 
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Builder. (4) In certain secret workings which cannot be specified here 
he is seen acting as a kind of Inténdant of the Building, and (5) he is 
otherwise represented as the lawful and elected successor of the great 
-Son @f the Widow : ‘on him therefore devolved the completion of the 
gacted edifice. Most of these stories exclude one another, .and it is 
difficult at this day to speculate how or with whom they originated. 
« AONHIRAMITE Masonry ifself{—as the name of a specific system—~ 
arose in Fsance. It has been referred to Baron Tschoudy and alter- 
natively to Louis Guillemain de Saint-Victor. In either case evidence © 
‘is wanting to determine whether the one or the other compiled the 
system or wrote only the accounts concerning it. 
, Contradictions and Confusions.—It is not less uncertain whether 
it emerged into the activity of a living Rite, or whether it remained on 
paper within the covers of the volume by which we are acquainted 
with its content. However this may be, it consisted of Twelve Grades, 
being (1) ENTERED APPRENTICE, (2) COMPANION, (3) MasTEr, 
(4) First Exect, (5) Seconp Erect, (6) Tuirp ELEcr, (7) LITTLE 
* Arguitegt, (8) GRAND ARCHITECT, (9) ScorrisH MasTER, (10) KNIGHT 
oF Tie SworD, otherwise KNIGHT. OF THE East, or of the Eagle, 
(tr) Knicut Rosk-Croix, and (12) NoacHIrTE, or Prussian KNIGHT. 
Of these Grades, those which are superposed upon the Craft system 
are mostly familiar in other and also in earlier Rites, so that ADON+ 
HIRAMITE Masonry added little to Masonic symbolism or knowledge, 
as variants in liturgies and ritual procedure do not belong to these 
categories... The contradictions and confusions which characterise the 
ELect GRADES seem, if anything, to be brought out more clearly ; 
there is no logical sequence, for there is nothing to fill the great spaces of 
* time between the erection of Solomon’s Temple and that of Zerubbabel, 
or between the epoch of Cyrus and of Christ. The GRADE oF RosE- 
Croix in the series is a miserable vestige of a great mystical 
ceremony, and by such substitution we are introduced to the crown of 
the whole symbolical edifice, namely, PRussIAN KNIGHT, wherein we 
are transferred suddenly from the Christian Dispensation to that of 
Noah and Babel. It will be dealt with in the proper place ; in this I 
am concerned only with exhibiting the supreme unreason of the Ritual 
procedure. It follows that ADONHIRAMITE Masonry leads nowhere, 
as indeed its title indicates, the raison d’étre of which is an arbitrary 
' substitution of the son of Abda in place of Hiram Abif, as King 
Solémon’s Master-Architect. We know that there are insuperable 
difficulties in respect of the latter when the traditional story of Masonry 
is checked by Holy Scripture ; but neither these nor any other con- 
sideration can excuse the change, which confounds confusion further. 
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Other Adonhiram Grades.—I have intimated, however, that - 

Adoniram is a person of the drama outside the late and formal system 
which passes under the name of Saint-Victor. In addition to “he 
Grades which I have mentioned he is prominent in MARK Masenry; 
in the Degrees of RoyaL Master and INTENDANT OF THE BUILDING. 
From the last it follows that the Adonhiramite motive in Masonry goes 
back to the Counciz or Emperors or THE East AND West. From - 
the Grades of Roya and SELEcT MAsTER it follows—as we have seen— 
that it enters also into Crypric Masonry, about the symbolical 
importance of which in connection with the Hoty Royat Arcu I hold 
strong views and on occasion have expressed them strongly. These 
are titles of honour, if I may venture so to express it, but none of 
them compares with the consequence attaching to the fect that 

- Adoniram belongs also to. the Honourable Degree of MARK MASTER 
Mason, not only in the Ce¥einony of Advancement but in the secret 
workings attached there¥o.- ADONHIRAMITE Masonry is therefore of 
great importance in High Grades connected with the Old Alliance, and 
this fact justifies a reasonable resentment against the unprovaked” 
invasion of another field of symbolism by an attempt to take ft into 
the Craft itself. : 7 

Origin of the Rite.—The introduction of Adoniram into Symbolical 

Masonry of the King Solomon period can be accounted for in an obvious 
‘manner. We have scen that he was placed over the tribute, as chief 
receiver, and indeed held this position during the successive reigns of 
David, Solomon and Rehoboam, as we learn by 2 SAMUEL xx. 243° 
I KinGs iy. 6, and 78. xii. 18. He was stoned to death, while exercising 
the duties of his office, by the people—then in revolt. It follows that 
he was not the Master-Architect of King Solomon’s Temple; as pre- 
tended by Adonhiramite Masonry—though he is connected with the 
work on the timber in the forest of Lebanon—and that he did not 
succeed Hiram-Abiff. These are Masonic inventions and legends. 
But he was a person of importance during a long period in Israel, and 
as such was recommended to the early makers of Rituals and the 
founders of mythical Masonic history. It happened unfortunately for 
the subject that these alumni worked independently of each other and 
produced mutually exclusive accounts, among which I have selected 
a few only. As regards that Rite which is officially La Magonnerie 
Adonhiramite, we have to thank Saint-Victor for collecting and editing 
its Grades, which—also most probably—were never worked as such. 
At a later period he produced what purports to be an account of the 
origin of his invention, but it is the mere fashion of a title, dealing 


neither with ADONHIRAMITE nor HiraMic Masonry, but with 
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(t) the philosophy of the Magi, regarded as a general namie for the 
antique priesthood ; (2) the origin of the Instituted Mysteries as they 
were practised in Egypt and Greece; (3) the sciences possessed by 
their hierophants ;. and (4) the modes of reception into the Mysteries. | 
To Operative or Emblematic Freemasonry—as the terms are under- 
stood by us—there is no word of reference throughout. 

Authorities.—The authorities for this notice are (1) Louis Guille- 
main de ,Saint-Victor: REecuvEIL PrECIEUX DE LA MAgGONNERIE 
ADONHIRAMITE, contenant Les Catéchismes des Trois premiers Grades, 
etc. 2 Vols. Philadelphia (Paris), 1785. (2) The same: ORIGINE 
DE LA MAGONNERIE ADONHIRAMITE, 0% Nouvelles Observations ... sur 
la Philosophie, les Hiéroglyphes, les Mystéres . . . et les vices des Mages. 
A Heliopolis (Paris), 1787. (3) A. E. Waite: THE SECRET TRADITION 
IN FREEMASONRY. 2 Vols., 1911. Vol. I, pp. 158, 159, 163, 164, 166, 
168, 169, 172, 174, 255, 250. 
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There’is neither space nor occasion to consider at length those Rites 
by which Greece commemorated the death and resurrection of Adonis. 
Their reflection from the cultus of Tammuz is also no part of our 
research, as it belongs to the antiquities of a subject with which we are 
concerned in respect only of its inward and deeper life. It should be 
understood, however, that the MysTERIES oF ADONIS are compara- 
tively speaking late—in contrast, for example, with those practised at 
Eleusis. They have been referred to the epoch of the Seleucides. We 
rust set aside what is said of them on the part of Masonic writers, who 
have supposed fondly that they are in close “ connection with the early 
history and reputed origin of Freemasonry,” because in the Pheenician 
and Tammuz period they were celebrated at Byblos, otherwise the 
scriptural Gebal, inhabited by the Giblites or “ stone-squarers ” of 
Solomon’s Temple. Hereof is the finding of A. G. Mackey, who 

- discourses also on the secret promulgation of “the once hidden 
doctrine of a future life.” But that which was hidden was the kind of 
life to come, as this was opened to the vision of the epopts ; the matter 
of survival’ itself was in no sense reserved by the Keepers of the 
Mysteries to such as were brought within them, for Elysium and 
Tartarus were open dreams of doctrine. If, however, there was a time 
when the Rites or ADONIS gave any message to their initiates, such 
a®that Which is connoted by Eleusis, the record is wanting concerning 
it: but it would appear more than doubtful. They were also Rites 
or VENUS, and the myth of the pageant in all its versions is a servile 
copy of those belonging to Demeter—produced on a lower key. I do 
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not propose to recite all the variants, but if we take the version of Bion 
—to which the others bear a root-likeness—Adonis was the favourite 
of Venus, on account of his beauty. When he was killed by a wijd 
* boar, and went down to the underworld, Proserpine became enamoured 
‘of him also and refused to restore him to earth, notwithstanding the 
prayers of Venus. An appeal followed to Jupiter, with the result that 
the youth’s future was divided between them—six months in the 
bowers of earth and six in Tartarus. It will be seen that the purity of 
Eleusis is contaminated by the later pageant. . 
Venusian Mysteries.—I have indicated that the MYSTERIES oF- 
Avonis are those also of Venus, and although it seems possible that in 
Pheenicia and at Byblos there may have been a time whey they were 
not apart from purity, that period had passed when they were im- 
ported by Greece. In the Phoenician story Adonis was the wife of 
Astarte and with the help of Ammon his father he had civilised Egypt. 
He travelled thereafter to Syria and was supposed ‘to have been slain 
by a wild boar, while hunting on Mount Lebanon. Pheenicia, Egypt 
and Astarte combined to mourn him, but it had been decreed that he 
who was accounted dead should yet return to life, and there Was joy 
among all the peoples. If this was the dramatic pageant presented in 
the MysTERIES oF ByBLos, they may well have been like those of 
Eleusis in their reticence and the concealments of their modesty : then 
either would reconstruct easily along spiritual lines, for those who wish 
to transmute them. But the records are’ doubtful, and I question 
whether this form of the mystery was not more especially on paper in 
the testimony of Pharnutus, for Lucian—or whoever was the authof 
of De DeA Syrim—gives another picture. In any case the ADONIA 
of Greece corrupted the ELrusrnia in their reflection by filling the 
heart of Proserpine with desire for the beautiful youth whom an un- 
timely chance had taken into the underworld. By shadowed shrines 
and in the half light of encircling groves there were enforced sacrifices 
of womanhood, on sale for the profit of the temple, not to speak of any 
host of courtesans trafficking on their own part in the grades of love. 
Adonia and Eleusinia.—Adonis was virile youth and glory of 
physical beauty, but the house of Venus was a brothel, and thus the 
Rites were stained, as if from flower to root : acacia maculata indeed, 
and all the feasts were orgies. Ifit is possible to set apart for a moment 
this mise en scene and dwell upon the so-called Resurrection of Adonis, 
it has nothing to communicate which cannot be received underWifferent 
circumstances in the pageants of Eleusis. The return of Adonis from 
the underworld is but a poor copy of the annual rendering to earthly 
life of her who was Proserpine and Ceres. I know that both are but 
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shadows and feeble substitutes of the mystical truth in experience 
which they are held toadumbrate: they are the back parts of the 
Tivine Mysteries. There is in truth neither mystic death nor resurrec- 
tionjn the one or the other case. It was not given to mythologies to do 
more than distort in reflection the divine and eternal mythos which is 
exemplified once and for ever—as pattern and prototype—to all the 

es of sanctity in the Christ-story of Palestine. The adumbration 
and shadqwing of the Master-Grade in Masonry is nearer than anything 
put forward by Egypt and Greece. . 

Authorities.—It would serve no purpose to mae a display of 
knowledge by citing classical authorities and commentaries on these. 
}have mentioned Bion’s ErirarH on ApDonIs, the work of Pharnutus 
and the tract attributed to Lucian, about the authorship of which 
there is grave doubt. The fifteenth idyll of Theocritus should also be 
remembered and Ovid’s Art or Love, Lib. I. The Aponta are men- 
tioned by St. Melito, St. Clement of Alexandria, St. Jerome, St. Cyril, 
and by Julius Firmicus Maternus, Ammianus Marcellinus and Pro- 
copius. A good general account of the ApontAu will be found in 
Baron de Sainte-Croix: Mfémorres pour servir al’ Histoire dela Religion 
Secréte des Anciens Peuples. Paris, 1784; pp. 441-454. It may be 
thought, however, that he exaggerated the corruption of the Mysteries 
by an insufficient distinction between their earlier and later forms. 


AFRICAN BUILDERS 

A German official named C. F, Képpen, who was born in 1734 and 
died in 1797 or 1798, was the founder of an association at Berlin which 
rose to some celebrity under the name of the AFRICAN BUILDERS or 
Architects, and he is said to have expended much of his time and 
means in furthering the work of his Order. It was incorporated for the 
primary purpose of literary culture and particular intellectual studies ; 
but the names of its Degrees intimate defined objects connected with 
rescarch into the Instituted Mysteries. Special Masonic qualifications 
were required of members, and some of the distinguished German and 
French Literati of the period (circa 1766, for the date of foundation is 
not entirely certain) were drawn into its ranks. In a comparatively 
short time it had branches at Worms, Cologne and Paris. There is, 
however, considerable confusion as to its organisation. A connection 
has been asserted between the AFRICAN BUILDERS and a society 
of®ALETHOPHILES, or of those who love the Truth, being a title 
ascribed to one of its own Grades. I suspect also some connection 
with the Krata Repoa—another foundation of Képpen, in connec- 
tion with J. W.B. von Hymmen. One distribution of the Degrees has 
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been tabulated as follows: A. INFERIOR GRADES. (1) APPREN- 
TicE of Egyptian Sccrets; (2) InrT1aTION into Egyptian Scerets ; 
(3) Cosmorotrran, or Citizen of the World; (4) Curistian PHrigs- 
OPHER ; (5) ALETHOPHILES, or Lover of Truth. B. HIGH GRADES. 
(x) Esquire; (2) So-prer; (3) Kuicut. At the beginning, there- 
fore, we appear to have an Egyptian interpretation of the Mysteries ; 
in the middle a Christian construction of Masonic research ; and at 
the end a serics of Grades which embodied, by possibility, a Templar 
presentation of Masonic Chivalry. 

Grade Titles.—As regards the ALETHOPHILES, I leave the dilemma 
as I find it, Whcther the association bearing that name—and said to 
have been instituted at Berlin in 1736, or two years after the birth of 
Képpen—was independent of his AFRICAN BUILDERS or was absorbed 
thereby remains an open question. It is in the cloud of its own dark- 
ness as to origin, intention and history. If it were worth while to 
hazard any opinion over so obscure a matter, I should question the 
date of its foundation. We know nothing concerning it, not even 
whether it wore a Masonic complexion or demanded Masonic qualifi- 
cations’ of its members. The AFRICAN BuILpers is in several respects 
second only in obscurity to itself. Another account gives the Grade- 
Titles as follows, apart from any distinction between inferior and 
superior classes: (1) KniGHt, or Apprentice; (2) BROTHER, or 
Companion ; (3) SoLprer, or Master; (4) HorsEMAN, or Knight ; 
(5) Novick; (6) AEpILE, or Builder; (7) Trrpunus, or Knight of 
the Eternal Silence—-all independent of and—I presume—pre- 
supposing the Three Craft Degrees. The classification is insensafe 
and—if correct—sheds a fantastic light upon the alleged culture and ; 
intellectual attainments of those by whom it was devised. I incline, 
therefore, to the alternative sequence, as one who exercises a preroga- 
tive of mercy in the absence of knowledge. 

Fri Képpen and von Hymmen.—Like the Strict OBSERVANCE, 
the AFRICAN BUILDERS are affirmed to have workedin Latin. For the 
rest, it is reported to have died before its founder, or otherwise some 
ten years after it came into existence. All dates, however, are dubious, 
and as to this in particular it must be remembered that in 1806—with 
Constantinople as the pretended place of publication but signifying 
Berlin in reality—there appeared a pamphlet of fifty-one pages, entitled 
A Discovery concerning the System of the ORDER oF AFRICAN 
ARCHITECTS. Outside his connection with the AFRICAN BUILDERS 
and the Krata Repoa, Fri Képpen wrote an essay on the Mysteries, 
designed to explain the true purposes of Freemasonry, and also a work 
which is still well known and once circulated widely under the title of 
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Tue Most Secret Mysterres of the High Grades of Freemasonry 
Unveiled, or the True Rose-Crorx. This was published in 1776. 
Goncerning von Hymmen I can say only that he was a Prussian Judge 
who was born in 1725 and died in 1786. He wrote a number of legal 
works and was a member of the Strict OBSERVANCE, to which it 
would seem that we can trace—practically without exception—every 
gmportant personality in connection with French Freemasonry, not to 
speak of Germany itself. Von Hymmen was himfelf one of the 
AFRICAN ARCHITECTS, So also, it may be added, was a certain Baron 
yon Gugomas, an occult personage of the period and probably an 
impostor, like the majority of his dubious school. He addressed a 
circular to the Brethren of the Strict OBSERVANCE, inviting them to 
a Cogvention at Wicsbaden and pretending to have extraordinary 
powers from some Unknown Superiors in Cyprus, under the protection 
of the Holy Sce, for the promulgation of a pure and authentic Masonry. 
He is gmparable therefore to Starck, another thorn in the side of 
Baron von Hund. Those who used to see Jesuits everywhere supposed 
that vgn Gugomas belonged to the Society of St. Ignatius, but it is 
sail that he and his claims were credited by many distinguished 
German Masons. He is accused of confessing his Jesuitical connections 
in 1786, the very last thing that would have been done by a secret 
emissary of the Order and positive proof, to my mind, that he was 
never its delegate. While the Jesuits have not proved especially wise 
in their particular kind of wisdom, they have had the common prudence 
et preserving their circle of operations within their own community, 
‘and all mendacities and romances notwithstanding they have not had 
lay members. Another associate of the AFRICAN BUILDERS was Karl 
de Bosc, a chancellor of the Prussian Court, who belonged—if report 
can be credited—to the Rosicrucian and yet other occult or mystical 
Fraternitics. Speaking under proper reserve, in view of our available 
knowledge, I am disposed to think that the AFRICAN BUILDERS were 
not without importance for the deeper side of Masonic Initiation in 
Germany and that sidelights from the KRraTa Repoa—considered 
merely as an essay in compilation—help us to understand the aims 
and interests of the Order in which Képpen and von Hymmen played 
an important part. 

Authorities.—There is some information concerning the AFRICAN 
Buitpegs in the HANDBUCH DER FRETMAUREREI, a third edition of 
Which appeared in 1900, rgor, the original publication as an ENCYcLO- 
PADIE belonging to the years 1822-28, under the authorship of Lenning 
and Mossdorf; in Thory’s Acta LATOMORUM, 2 vols., 1826; and in 
my SECRET TRADITION IN FREEMASONRY, 2 vols., Lg1t, vol. i, p. 128. 
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The Discovery of 1806 is not available in England, or at least I have 
sought it vainly in several directions, It suggests that the association 
was not extinct so early as stated in my text, for it would be unlikely 
that a work on the subject, under such a title, which is one of divujga- 
tion, would have been issued some years after the BuztpEers had 
ceased tomeet. I observe that according to R. F.Gould: History or 
FREEMASONRY, 3 vols., 1886-87, vol. iii, Pp. 244, the BUILDERs came tp 
an end only with the death of Képpen, but it is a casual reference and 
he offers no authority. 
AHIMAN REZON 

This is the title which Laurence Dermott chose for the Book oF 
Constitutions edited by himself and issued in 1756 for the use of- 
the so-called Ancient or otherwise Schismatic Masons. It is of Hebrew 
origin, meaning faithful Brother Secretary, according to the Rev. 
Morris Rosenbaum, and not the will of a prepared brother, or the will 
of Ahiman, a name occurring in NumBERs xiii. 22, and elsewhere. As 
might be expected, Kenneth MacKenzie gives a muddled explanation 
of the title. Eight editions were produced up to and including the 
year of the Union, 1813. It is important for the general history of the 
rival factions, but I am concerned with it here in respect only of its 
non-contentious elements. 

Content of the Work.—As it must be said notwithstanding that it 
is much more interesting and important in respect of the first than it 
is in the second respect, I shall deal with it shortly in the present place. 

_ There is an Address to the Reader which occupies sixty-two pages of 
the third edition, and this recites the points of the debate in a manner 
which is entertaining as comedy—at least for that dull period, which 
was 1778. The Book oF Constitutions follows and comprises (I) a 
quasi-historical account of the Institution of Freemasonry, much as we 
might expect it and of interest for comparison with Anderson ; (2) 
Payne’s OLD CuarGEs, to the number of seven 3 (3) a SHorT CuHarGE, 
addressed to a newly-admitted Brother ; (4) the ANCIENT MANNER OF 
Constitutinc A LopGE; (5) PRAYERS adapted to several occasions : 
it was a forgotten art at the period ; (6) GENERAL REGULATIONS—the 
Old and the New printed in parallel columns; (7) REGULATIONS FOR 
Cuarity. They belong, however, to another part of our subject. 
Mr. Rosenbaum’s study of the words AHIMAN REZON is exceedingly 
valuable and will be found in Ars QUATUOR CoRONATORUM, Vol. xxiii, 
Pp. 162 ef seg. 

ALCHEMY AND MASONRY 

The descent from Mysteries of Egypt into those of the classical 

world has been compared with the descent of the soul into material 
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things. It is a false analogy, marking personal predilection ; but it 
connotes an idea of derivation, that Greece inherited from Egypt, nor 
tpat at so great adistance. I suppose that the scholars of both subjects 
would challenge the assumption, which is crude enough in its deriva- 
tion. The quest of Persephone is not the quest of Isis; the story of 
the rending of Iacchos has no real connection whatsoever with the 

ismemberment of Osiris ; and those Masonic virfvosos who mistook 
accidents, of analogy for root-identity and essential consanguinity were 
misled herein, as in most of their other reveries. It goes without saying 
that there is a general likeness between all mystical traditions and all 
modes of mystical symbolism because there is a veridical and vital 
likeness in all mystical experience. That which is at issue is not a 
question of descent but one of common origin in the science of the soul, 
which science—so far as it existed in Egypt—has the appearance of 
being more overlaid and encumbered than it was in the classical world, 
Egypt, however, was the conventional fountain-head for the earlier 
Masonic literati, and perhaps after all the reason is not far to seek. 
They had heard, on very high authority, that Moses was learned in all 
therwisdom of Egypt, and they magnified the measures of that wisdom 
because of the mission of Moses, their mythical first Grand Master. 
Outside Masonic circles, in those days when the world of learning 
stood agaze at great masses of hieroglyphical writing which no one 
could read, Egypt was a world of wonder. It was a mystery written 
large upon the face of history, and the eyes of learning turned instinc- 
tively where Pythagoras had turned on his own part. A land of 
“mystery was also the natural accredited home of things that were in 
themselves mysterious, and it came about—in the absence of all 
evidence—that the cryptic literature of Alchemy was assigned its 
origin in the ancient world of the Delta. 

Mystic Alchemy.—The question concerns us only for the regis- 
tration of a definite negative, as a preliminary clearance of issues. So 
far as concerns the world lying West of China, the earliest alchemical 
codices are of Byzantine origin and belong to the fourth century, A.D. 
This stated, my next purpose is to indicate that in our country, and 
elsewhere, there has been much fantastic speculation as to the real 
purpose which lies behind the intellectual puzzle presented by the 
literature of transmutation. On the surface it deals solely and only 
with the conversion of putative base metals into the modes of gold 
dd silfer—which the alchemical hypothesis qualified as perfect 
metals, Some interpreters of the concealed art have been disposed to 
regard it as dealing exclusively with experiences of the soul in its 
progress and have said that what was changed in the figurative alembics 
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of the philosophers was not metallic substances one into another : on 
the contrary, it was human nature which was transmuted into a 
condition that—so far as its form permitted—became akin to Divine 
Nature. The lessons of alchemical history and the fuller understand- 
ing of its literature do not take us in this direction, and by those who 
are qualified to judge there is no question that Alchemy is regarded as 
an experiment made in physics—at least in its primary aspect, 

Greeco-Alexandrian Texts.—It will be a matter of astgnishment 
to most persons that there should be any need to insist on a point 
which is to all appearance obvious. Some twenty-five years ago the 
researches of Berthelot, who edited the Byzantine, Arabian and Syriac 
alchemists for the first time, read the alternative view an undesigned 
but remarkable lesson, which, so far, none of his readers have appreci- 

-ated. He traced the indubitable metallic experiments of the THCO- 

. Alexandrian period’ right through medieval times and exhibited in 
this manner the physical concern of a long line of Latin-writing 
“adepts ” in Europe, while he created a strong presumption 8s to the 
express objects of the art, by whomsoever practised or essayed. 
There will-be no need to add that with any other point of View he, 
as a pure scientist, was quite naturally unacquainted. 

Two Alchemical Schools—All this notwithstanding, the truth 
seems to lie rather in a middle ground, and the literature as a whole 
justifies us in regarding the experiment of Alchemy as to some extent 
twofold in its.character : this ig to say that in part it was a mystery 

. of science, but in part also the symbolism of this science was pressed 
into the service of another order of experiments. It follows that thost 
who have regarded the soul, its phases and developments, as the 

* particular object of research have not been far astray in respect of 
certain schools. The subject has been unfortunately too long in the 
hands of persons who understood ncither material alchemy nor the 
‘term of mystical research, and it calls for adequate treatment under 
-other auspices. Here I can say only that there came a time when the 
.claims of the work on metals had fallen into serious disrepute and 
when there was—by the evidence of the literature—an increasing 
tendency to use the terminology of Alchemy in a transcendental and 
spiritual sense. Writers like Khunrath seem to have concerned them- 
selves solely with the latter, and when, a little earlier, Jacob Bohme 
come forward to interpret the Secret Mysteries of Religion, he used 
largely the symbolical language of Alchemy as a ready method %of 
expression. 

A Masonic Analogy.—It came about in this manner that Hermetic 
literature and the practice which lay behind it followed the same 
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course that we are able to trace in Masonry. At a certain period in 
England the operative craftsmen and Masters in Masonic Arts began to 
bg outnumbered by those whom we call Speculative Masons, persons of 
other business, or perhaps of no occupation, who had been drawn in 
various manners within the ranks. It would seem that the Lodges 
must in the effluxion of time have lost their raison d’éire and survived 
for social reasons. So also it would appear that experiments in the 
transmutation of metals were less and less practised as scientific 
chemistry emerged slowly into being and provided a practical field 
where success tended more and more to crown individual effort instead 
of failure. The old books continued to be studied, but it was by 
another class of people, with other hopes and dreams. A new con- 
struction was placed upon the cryptic symbolism, and there opened 
out another field of research, having very different ends in view. But 
just as it is difficult to determine at what period the first elements 
of a Speculative or Emblematic Masonry arose in the Operative Art, 
and jus? as the researches and tentative hypotheses of writers like 
Mr. R. F. Gould endeavour to put back that period, so does a better 
and¢ulltr knowledge of alchemical memorials encourage us te recognise 
aspiritual aspect of the Magnum Opus as present far back in the'llitera- 
ture, not excluding even certain Byzantine texts. When, in and about 
the year 1717, Emblematic Freemasonry began to assume a definitive 
and concrete form, it was not for such hypotheses a new thing, though 
it incorporated new elements. In like manner, when Béhme; Khunrath 
and the makers of many other memorials, began to speak of eternal 
things and the mysteries of transmutation in the soul, it was no novel 
and arbitrary adaptation which began suddenly, for its roots go back— _ 
as I have said—and this also may have been even the concern of Zosimus ° 
in the fourth or fifth century of the Christian cra. Finally, as Mark 
Masonry, through all its clouded past, has proclaimed its operative 
concern, and as we have among us at this day a so-called operative body 
which has come forward recently with a claim on antiquity in an un- 
broken line of descent, so—in a sporadic fashion—we have continued, 
on the Continent especially, to find the quest of physical Alchemy 
pursued, while a Société A Ichimique de France has existed for a number 
of years in the interests of the physical work, knowing little or nothing . 
of its alternative, and affirming that it has not been altogether un- 
successful in the path which it has followed. ; 

eHernfetic Masonry.—Many schools of varied zeal, many hopes 
and dreams, many forms of faith in science, religion and philosophy 
gathered under the Masonic Banner in the eighteenth century, above, 
all in France and Germany. It drew within its ranks such Alchemy 
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as there was at the period, and there is considerable evidence that it 
was still a living concern. It came about in due course that Hermetic 
Grades and Hermetic Rites grew up. Being numerous and curioug, 
I shall deal with the chief among them in their proper place. In, the 
present one it calls to be said that—except in Rosicrucian circles, 
which were also Masonic—there is very little to connect either 
founders or members with a scrious pursuit of the practical side 
metallic Alchemy. The Rituals for the most part are unfortunately 
not available, for which reason—and also on other grounds—it should 
be understood that I am not adjudicating in any authoritative manner, 
but rather conveying an impression on the facts of the evidence before 
me. There is perhaps no subject which commandeered the whole man 
and his undivided attention like the research of Alchemy pursued in 
the domain of metals; but there is nothing so scattered in concern 
and so apart from the life of the laboratory as are the histories of 
people like Abbé Pernety and Baron Tschoudy, to name two Masons 
who stand out prominently in the story of Hermetic Masonry” Thave 
no doubt that they followed chemical experiments, as and when their 
scattered and sporadic opportunities permitted ; but they led *estless 
lives and both were men of numerous activities, who carried the dossiers 
of several distinct interests. Their practical researches bore no pro- 
portion to the reality of their theoretical interest, and I think that they 
pursued Alchemy as others pursued’ mesmerism under the Masonic 
egis. Their studies were those of the students’ closet rather than the 
laboratory : it is to this fact that we owe the works of Pernety and 
the Hermetic Catechism of Tschoudy. On the other hand, there is nf 
trace in either of the spiritual side of the Hermetic work. For Baron 
Tschoudy Masonry may be described as moralised Alchemy, while in 
the alchemical writings of Pernety there is no trace of Masonry at all, 
as there is no derivation of moral or mystical lessons. 
Authorities.—The invaluable researches of Berthelot will be found 
in (1) CoLLEcTION DEs ANCIENS ALCHIMISTES GRECS .. . Publiée par 
M. Berthelot . . ., avec la collaboration de M. Ch. Em. Ruelle. 3 vols., 
Paris, 1887, 1888. The Greek texts are accompanied by French trans~ 
lations. (2) La Cutmre au Moyen Ace. 3 vols., Paris, 1893. The 
first volume contains Berthelot’s Essay ON THE TRANSMISSION OF 
ANTIQUE SCIENCE TO THE MIDDLE AGES. The second volume” is 
devoted to the texts of Syriac alchemy and their translation by 
M. Rubens Duval. The third volume comprises the text and transk- 
tion of Arabian alchemists by M. O. Houdas. (3) Les OrIGINES DE 
L’ALCHIMIE, Paris, 1885, and (4) InTRopUCTION A L’ETUDE DE LA 
CHIMIE DES ANCIENS ET DU Moyen Ack, Paris, 1889, are other essays 
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of Berthelot, which should be taken in connection with the above. 
For the religious and mystical side of Alchemy see Heinrich Khunrath : 
A®PHITHEATRUM SAPIENTIZ JETERN%. Hanover, 1609: a French 
translation appeared at Paris, with all the symbolical plates, in 1900. 
As regards A. J. Pernety,"see (1) Les FaBres EGYpriENNES ET 
GrecQuEs dévoilées et réduites au méme principe. 2 vols., Paris, 1786. 
(2) DicTIONNAIRE MyTHO-HERMETIQUE. Paris, 1787. The HERMETIC 
CaTEcuis¥ of Baron Tschoudy will be found in any edition of L’Erome 
FLAMBOYANTE, which appeared originally in 1766. The full title is 
CaTECHISME ou Instruction pour le Grade d'Adepte, ou Apprenti 
Philosophe Sublime et Inconnu. There is no evidence that a Hermetic 
Degree under this particular title was ever in activity, though it may 
have existed on paper. There is no evidence also in support of Eliphas 
Lévi’s statement that the CaTEcHISM was founded on an unique MS. 
of Paracelsus in the Vatican Library. This notwithstanding, it is a 
most integesting work—alike from the Hermetic and Masonic point of 
view. A translation in full of the Hermetic part is included in my 
edition of THE HERMETIC AND ALCHEMICAL WRITINGS OF PARACELSUS, 
2 volS., 1894; vol. i, pp. 289-305. The Masonic part is collated and 
summarised in my SECRET TRADITION IN FREEMASONRY, 2 vols., grt ; 
vol. ii, pp. 65-69. The Société Alchimique de France has no Masonic 
connections ; its official organ—suspended during the War—is called 
Les Nouveaux Horizons and its director or-president, F. Jollivet 
Castellot, is the author of ComMENT ON DEVIENT ALCHIMISTE, Paris, 
1897. There was not much Alchemy to be found of recent years in the 
official organ, and the treatise just mentioned is a little fantastic, 
as indeed its title suggests. 
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It is not of any real consequence whether or not the Hon. Elizabeth 
St. Leger—daughter of Viscount Doneraile and afterwards Mrs. 
Aldworth, of Newmarket, County Cork—was initiated into Free- 
masonry under peculiar circumstances. It is similarly ynimportant 
whether certain other women at a later date were admitted under 
analogous circumstances. Amidst the obscurities and contradictions 
of the Aldworth story three things emerge as certain: (1) That her 
portrait in Masonic clothing is still extant ; (2) That her apron and 
jewels are still preserved by the family; and (3) That her name 
appears among the subscribers to Dassigny’s work on the decay of 
Freemasonry in Ireland, published in 1744. She is variously described 
as born in 1693 and 1713, as married in 1713; as dying in 1773 and in 
circa 1800. She was initiated—according to one story—because she 
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hid in a room adjoining the Lodge and removed some of the brickwork, 
so that she could witness all that took place. This was at Doneraile 
Court, her father’s mansion, where a Lodge—described as aristocratig— 
used to meet regularly. Miss St. Leger is said to have been still in her 
girlhood. The alternative version places the story later, and the lady 
was already Mrs. Aldworth. She made arrangements with the land- 
lady of a Cork hostelry, where a Lodge used to meet, and was concealed 
in a clock situated in the room itself. She betrayed herself in both 
cases and was admitted formally, in order to ensure her secrecy. This 
story is said to have been vouched for by two members of the Lodge in 
question, being No. 71, but it did not meet at Cork till 1774, and 
whether or not Mrs. Aldworth died in 1773 it is moderately certain 
that she was already a Mason when Dassigny’s INQUIRY was igsued— 
more than thirty years previously. I infer that if we are concerned 
sufficiently to have any opinion on the matter we shall reject this 
version and abide by the former, which appears to be that of the 
family. There are level-headed persons, however, who reject both, 
the second presumably because of its contradictions and the inherent 
unlikelihood of a lady in her position conspiring with a tavefn-leeper 
on a question of mere curiosity, but the former because of the many 
years which had elapsed between the speculative date of the event and 
the family statement in 181x. The history of Masonry would be in a 
parlous condition if we ruled evidence out on this basis. It is out 
enough too often on all manner of counts. I incline to think that 
Elizabeth St. Leger was initiated in her father’s house as the con- 
sequence of a girl’s escapade, but it does not matter two farthings*if 
others prefer to deny it. The statement is that she received two 
Degrees, committing one thus to the hypothesis that this number was 
worked in Ireland prior to 1717, Kenneth MacKenzie says that she 
was not admitted to the Third, because it was obviously impossible— 
meaning on account of her sex: but this is nonsense. The real reason 
would be because it was not in existence at that time in that place. 

Mrs. Beaton.—There is cited also the case of Mrs. Beaton, who 
died at St. John Maddermarket, Norwich, in 1802, at the age of eighty- 
five. Twenty-seven years after her death it was put on record that 
she concealed herself one evening behind the wainscot of a Lodge-room, 
“ where she learned the secret ” and carried it with her to the grave. 
How she became a Freemason in view of this incident I do not pretend 
to explain, but she is said to have passed by this title among*the pe®ple 

about her. 

Madame de Xaintrailles.—The heroine of this story—concerning 

which the common conventional trumpery has been talked by Masonic 
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annalists—was the wife of a general who obtained a commission and 
served as an aide-de-camp, wearing masculine attire. On a certain 
ogasion the Lodge of FrERES-ARTISTES in Paris had opened in the 
Firsy DEGREE, when a visitor presented himself in the uniform of a 
captain of cavalry, and being asked to produce his Certificate handed 
in his commission. It was altogether plain and certified that Madame 
dg Xaintrailles had prosecuted the campaign with great zeal and 
fidelity, and had won her spurs—so to speak. It was “ reprehensible,” 
it was “ outrage,” but it is pointed out that the Master and Brethren 
were Sons of France and-—-fired with the sense of her valour—they 
offered her initiation on the spot. She replied, with the perfection of 
gallantry: “ I have been a man for my country, and I will be a man 
again for my Brethren.” They made her an ENTERED APPRENTICE. 
The Rev. A. F. A. Woodford, Past Grand Chaplain of England, says 
that he fails to see how the French Brethren were to blame, or how 
they could have done otherwise under the circumstances. We who 
know the heroism of English womanhood—not to speak of other 
peoples—in the adjourned war of the world cannot help speculating 
humérously what might have been done by himself under similar 
circumstances, had his gracious presence filled the Chair in the East 
during any of these recent years. 

Authorities.—-For accessible authorities at their value, see: 
(1) In respect of Mrs. Aldworth: Ars QuaTUOR CORONATORUM, 
vol. viii, 1895, and <b., vol. xviii, 1905, pp. 46, 47, being a genealogical 
note ; FREEMASON’S QUARTERLY REVIEW, 1839, p. 322 ef seq. (2) In 
réspect of Mrs. Beaton: GENERAL History oF THE COUNTY OF 
NorFok, 1829, vol. ii, p. 1304. (3) Inrespect of Mme. de Xaintrailles: 
Clavel’s HistorrE PITTORESQUE DE LA FRANC-MAGONNERIE, p. 34. 
There is little reason for supposing that the romantic episode is other 
than matter of romance : but it is a good story. 


ALLIED DEGREES 

A Granp Councit of ALLIED Masonic DEGREES was constituted 
about thirty years since for the primary purpose of administering the 
following Grades described in Article IX of the CoNSTITUTIONS as 
“already owning the supremacy of this Granp Council.” (1) THE 
ORDER OF ST. LAURENCE THE MARTYR. (2) THE ORDER OF KNIGHTS 
OF CONSTANTINOPLE. (3) THE GRAND TYLER oF KING SoLoMoN, 
(4) "THE Orver oF THE SecrET Monitor. (5) THE ORDER OF THE 
Rep Cross or BABYLON. (6) THE ORDER oF GraND Hicu Priest. 
The qualification for each and all was the Degree of MARK MASTER 
Mason, and the GranD CoUNCIL may be said to have emanated from 
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> the GranD Mark LopcE or ENGLAND AND WALES. The statement 


made in the ConstITuTION must be taken as subject to an unchallenge- 
able fact that the ORDER OF THE SECRET Montror had its custodians 
already in England and was actively at work. Into the difficyities 
which arose as a consequence there is no need to enter here, more 
especially as they are things of the past. The second purpose in view— 
and as much to the front as the first—was to take under the directign 
of the Council all Lodges of Degrees or Orders “ having no central 
authority or common form of government,” whether existing in 
England and Wales or in the Colonies and Dependencies of the British 
Crown, together with all such Degrees and Orders as might be estab- 
lished subsequently within the said jurisdiction, by-the consent of 
(1) the Supreme Councit of the 33rd Degree, (2) the GREAT PRIoRY 
OF THE TEMPLE AND Hospitat, (3) the GRAND LopGE oF Mark 
Master Masons, (4) the Granp CouncIL oF Roya AND SELECT 
Masters, and (5) the GRAND IMPERIAL CONCLAVE OF THE R£p Cross 
oF CONSTANTINE. It follows that there was a compact between these 
Bodies and the new GRAND CouncIL to bring whatsoever was then 
existing or might be hereafter established or imported within‘ their 
own jurisdiction, the RoyaL ORDER OF ScO1LAND not being a party 
tothe scheme. It was declared further that “ no new Body purporting 
to be a Masonic Body ”’ could be legally established ‘“‘ in England ”’ 
without the consent of the six Granp Bopres enumerated. So far as 
I am aware the only jurisdiction affected vitally was the only one in 
activity, namely, the SEcRET Monitor, by which the declaration 
was ignored. That it was otherwise ultra vires of course goes without 
saying, but it would be effective in prohibiting lay members of the six 
Obediences in question from combining without licence to work and 
confer any of a thousand independent Grades which are to be found 
among the general archives of Masonry. Thirdly, in the ConstITUTION 
of the GRAND Councit—under date of 1902—it was affirmed that the 
following Degrees and Orders had been taken under its jurisdiction. 
(1) Foneral Master. .(2) MASTER OF THE BLUE, otherwise KNIGHT 
oF SoLomon. (3) Most ExcELLENT Master. (4) EXcELLENT 
Mason and MASTER OF THE VEILs. (5) SUBLIME MaAsTER, otherwise 
Jacos’s WRESTLE. (6) Fucitive Marx. (7) ARCHITECT. (8) ORDER 
OF THE ScARLET Corp. (9) KNIGHT OF THE THREE Kings, 
(10) Knight of THE NortTH. (11) KNicuT oF THE SourTH. 
(tz) Knicut or Patmos. (13) Knicut or Repemption. (14) Knftur 
OF DEATH. (15) KNIGHT OF THE Holy GRAvE. (16) KNIGHT OF THE 
CuRIsTIAN MARK. (17) KNiGHT OF BETHANY. (18) KNIGHT OF THE 
Roya Prussian BLUE. (19) KNIGHT OF ELEUSIS. (20) KNIGHT OF 
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PALESTINE. (21) Knicut or St. JOHN THE Baptist. (22) KNIGHT - 


OF THE Cross. (23) KNIGHT OF THE Black Cross. (24) KNIGHT OF 
TWE WHITE Cross. (25) KNIGHT OF THE WHITE Cross OF ToR- 
PHIGHEN. (26) KNIGHT OF THE SUSPENDED Cross OF BABYLON. 
(27) KNIGHT OF THE RED Cross oF JERUSALEM. (28) KNIGHT 
RosE# Crucis. (29) KNIGHT OF THE TRIPLE Cross. (30) GRAND 
Cgoss or St. Joun. (31) Hoty Royat Arch TEMPLAR PRIEST. 
(32) Grayp Hicu Priest oF THE TABERNACLE. A considerable 
proportion of these Degrees was held already in custody by an inde- 
pendent jurisdiction in Scotland—namely, the EaRLy GRAND RITE— 
but this was not recognised in England. The Granp Councit had 
also (1) THE Link or Cnain, (2) THE HEROINE OF JERICHO, and 
(3) Frye ANDROGYNE DecREEs. The protective custody of these 
detached Degrees, existing only on paper—so far as England is con- 
cerned~—has been probably effective in checking sporadic attempts to 
establish,and propagate Rites, the great majority of which have no 
defensible title to exist. They are of interest historically in their 
proper place—namely, in High Grade Archives, 


ALL-SEEING EYE 

The instruction of this symbol is concerned with the watch and ward 
of Providence, “‘ Whose eye never slumbers nor sleeps,” or as it is said 
in one of the Masonic Text-Books, ‘‘ Whom the Sun, Moon and Stars 
obey, and under Whose watchful care even Comets perform their 
stupendous revolutions.” But it is an Eye also which “ pervades the 
inmost recesses of the human. heart, and will reward us according to 
our merits.” Beyond the limits of these familiar intimations there are 
deeper aspects of the symbol. One of the Secret Rituals which are not 
of Masonry or any of the conventional Mysteries has this sentence : 
“Tt is called the Closed Eye of the Unknown Darkness,” by allusion 
to the darkness of unmanifest Spirit “ before the creation of beings 
and of things.”” But in that which is called creation it is said that the 
Eye opened, and then “the radiance of the Ineffable Spirit poured 
through the ons and the spaces.” Plutarch says that the chief deity 
of Egypt was represented under the symbol of an Eye, and such an 


emblem encompassed by solar flame recurs in the old theosophies. | 


The meaning does not belong to.the order of stock moralities 
current in the eighteenth century and later. It is of that which is 
seefi in the Vision which is called Blessed—when the eye of the soul 
is opened and God is known of the heart. Hereof is the restoration 
to light, about which Masonic ceremonial has produced its wonted 
platitudes. 
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Eye of Mind.—The vigilant eye is one of the characteristic symbols 
of the Royat Arcu, but it refers here more especially to the eye of 
mind, a providence after its own manner, reflecting that Providerce 
which is eternal. . It is also the eye of prophecy, the vision ang pre- 
vision which ‘‘ look before and after,” discerning the trend of events 
and whereunto they lead. 

ANCIENT MYSTERIES ‘ ° 

The opinions entertained on the subject of Ancient Mysteries by 
early Masonic historians and masters of speculation which passed 
under the name of history do not evince any special or independent 
research. They relied mostly on writers of the same period who 
pursued their individual inquiries without reference to any qyestion 
of Masonry. As regards the purpose of the Mysteries, one of the 
favoured hypotheses is reflected in the finding of Faber : 

“They displayed the lapse of the soul from original purity into a 
state of darkness, confusion and ignorance. . . . They affected to 
teach the initiates how they might recover what they had Jost, how 
they might exchange darkness for illumination, how they might’ pass 
from the gloom of error into the splendid brightness of a regained 
paradise. They claimed to confer upon the epopts the glorious privi- 
lege of seeing things clearly, whereas before they were floundering in 
a turbid stress of error and misapprehension. The Mysteries, in short, 
treated of a grand and total regeneration, a regeneration which alike 
Hasan the whole world and every individual member as part of 
the world.” 


Eleusis and Thebes.—It will be observed that this view is suge 
gestive of the myth of Eden and the Fall of man, about which Eleusis 
and Thebes knew nothing. It was replaced by that of pre-existence, 
the state of the soul therein and the descent into generation sub- 
sequently, as into the region of all our woe. In this form, my personal 
belief is that it is founded on a great truth, for the most part only 
partially understood. For the rest, as it was the most popular, so it 
is the most persuasive of all the old explanations. As regards general 
proceedings and their analogies with modern initiation, there is more 
than one work dealing with the alleged Masonic nature of Dionysian, 
Eleusinian and other of the Greek Mysteries. They dwell much upon 
the striking similarity believed to have existed between the outward 
forms of these secret associations, as well as the identity of their 
object and of this with the ends of Masonry. The general con- 
clusion was that Masonry and the old Mysteries “ were only different 
streams issuing from a common fountain,” or otherwise the same 
stream flowing onward into modern times. Opinion was divided in 
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the past as to whether the Masonic fraternity was merely a later 
development of the Mysteries or whether it was actually their proto- 
type. Some writers revolted from the opinion that it was gecond in 
the §eld and merely a Daughter of the Mysteries. They established 
it in their own view as that original system from which all forms of 
initiation have sprung subsequently. In other terminology, it was the 
s@e repository of every surviving vestige of that science which ex 
hypothest was lost to humanity at the Fall. It was the tradition of a 
vanished perfection, the witness to its actuality in the past, the path 
of its reconstruction, a hostage even from the beginning of its ultimate 
and certain return. Some particulars of the plea read strangely 
enough at this day—as that of Oliver for example, who affirms as 
follows: 


“The Rites of the Science which is now received under the ap- 
pellation of Freemasonry were exercised in the antediluvian world, 
receiveddy Noah after the Flood, practised by man at the building of 
Babel, conveniences for which were undoubtedly contained in that 
edifice, and at the dispersion spread with every settlement, already 
deterior&ted by the gradual innovations of Cabiric priests, and moulded 
into a form, the great outlines of which are distinctly to be traced in 
the Mysteries of every heathen nation, exhibiting the shattered 
remains of one true system whence they were derived.” 


I suppose that this was written in good faith ; I suppose that it 
was accepted as such by the Masonic imbecility of the early nine- 
tgenth century. It matters little at the present day what vicws we 
take on the subject, for the fact remains that between the dreams 
and fooleries of research, ab origine symboli with Anderson, the claims of 
the Emblematic Order became a byword and a scorn te all that 
was sane in scholarship. 

Signs and Symbols.—In respect of the further contention which 
was pressed by these early writers and to which I have made allusion 
already, the Mysteries were affirmed to be fundamentally the same in 
all countries ; that is to say,-they were united in method and purpose 
and were indifferently spiritual in character. Amidst distinctions of 
title and signal variations of pageant, there is no question as to the 
force of this view—so far as root-questions are concerned—and it 
could be otherwise scarcely if they were directed toone end. The same 
modes of indicating that process which is called Regeneration were 
safd to be in use among all ; all shrouded their Rites under similar veils 
of secrecy ; all pursued the same method of communicating instruction 
by symbol, allegory and purposed fable ; all shrank from committing 
their Mysteries to writing ; all inculcated the immortality of the soul 
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and a future state of retribution and reward ; all had analogous ways 
of exhibiting their doctrinal system in the pictorial ceremonies of 
initiation. - It was even maintained—but in this case against all lik@i- 
hood—tHiat, although bearing many names in different countries and 
referred to various founders, they were all regulated by the Same 
Ritual when in their first and purest condition, and that therefore when 
the records distinguish between Orphic, Thracian, Isiac, Bacchje, 
Kabiric, Eleusinian, Adonic, Mithriac, Venusian, Vulcanic, Osirian 
and other Mysteries, ‘‘ the reader should understand that one and the 
same series of Sacred Ccremonies is intended, one and the same 
initiatory process and revelation ; and that what is true of one applies 
with equal certainty to all the others.” Classical authorities can be 
cited in this connection, though they are witnesses to close analogies 
zather than to uniform identity. It is recorded by Strabo that the 
Curetic Orgies, which were celebrated in memory of the mystical birth 
of Jupiter, resembled those of Bacchus, Ceres and Phrygian Cybele ; 
the Orphic poems compare the Rites of Bacchus with those of 
Ceres, Rhea, Venus and Isis; Euripides connects the Orgies of 
Cybele, as celebrated in Asia Minor, with the Grecian Mysteries 
of the Bromian Dionysius and with the Cretan Rites of the Kabiric 
Corybantes. 

Errors of Enthusiasm.—We shall have full opportunity as we 
proceed of comparing one with another the extent and value of this 
alleged resemblance, but we have seen already that Biblos is not 
Eleusis—in the sense of the Mysteries or in that of geographical loca- 
tion. I am reminded of other follies which have identified Osiris an®l 
Christ, the mythologies of Greece and Rome with the cryptonomy of 
the Great, Work of transmuting metals, and Eleusis with the sum of 
all perfection in mystical realisation. The purpose meanwhile of the 
present brief consideration is to summarise an exploded Masonic point 
of view in respect of the Ancient Mysteries and not to enlarge on their 
nature. ; 

Authorities.—It would serve no useful purpose to multiply these. 
For the scope and nature of the Mysteries, as understood at the period 
to which I refer, see G. S. Faber: Tne ORIGIN OF PAGAN IDOLATRY, 
3 vols,, London, 1816, and also his Diss—ERTATION ON THE MysTERIES 
OF THE Kapirt. He was a great authority for Oliver, though he 
regarded Masonry as a miserable relic of idolatrous procedure. As 
regards the Rev. George Oliver himself, it will be sufficient ¢to 
mention his History oF Init1atIon, London, 1841; but there 
are also THE ANTIQUITIES OF FREEMASONRY and THE STAR IN 
THE Fast. 
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JAMES ANDERSON 


elhe “ father of Masonic history ” occupies—for better, for worse— 
what, I must suppose to be the first place among immortals of the 
Brotherhood. The maker of the first Boox or Constitutions, by the 
fact of that compilation, stands alone among his peers of the Revival. 
Ve may forget the very names, as most have forgotten the books, of 
the lilerati, who came immediately after ; but we can never forget him 
and that which he did on being empowered by the newly-constitated 
Grand Lodge “to digest the old Gothic ConsTITUTIONS in a new and 
better method.” That he was aided in this task, over the Regulations 
by Payne, the antiquary, and in the preface by Desaguliers, nearly 
every gne has been content to ignore. He it was who digested and he 
who edited, so the ConstiTuTIONS are his and no other’s, for all 
the trumps of fame. The old materia gothica might be a figment of 
Grand Lodge imagination for all that it has counted in the memories 
of those who preceded us, for all that it will signify probably to the 
rank and file of our successors. He has had a niche in the reverence of 
Masdnic® generations ; his errors, omissions, inventions have been 
dealt with gently and tenderly—for the most part ; if a voice has been 
raised occasionally in tones that are strident, compared with the 
critical camouflage of prevailing Masonic courtesies, it is as if no one 
had heard it. But praise or blame of opinion, and blunders or follies 
notwithstanding on his own part, he made the Book oF CoNSTITUTIONS, 
and this is his title to immortality, whether it is a keystone: which 
cOmpletes the edifice of Masonry or a rock of offence and scandal. 
Biographical Summary.—It would be scarcely within my 
province to dwell upon the life of Anderson, apart--I mean—from 
Masonry, supposing that this were possible. It is as much im a cloud 
of obscurity as that of Cagliostro or Saint-Germain, but the cloud in 
their case is one of romance and mystery, while in his it is one of dull- 
ness. There is nothing more banal in Masonic history than is every- 
thing that connects with him who was employed to digest the OLp 
Gotuic Constitutions. As regards uncertainties, he may have been 
born in 1680, and he may not : nobody knows, and even his warmest 
admirers do not seem to care, or they might have carried their inquiries 
farther. It is only in a spirit of persiflage if I venture to point out for 
the first time that Andrew Michael Ramsay—a most interesting son 
of Myrshiré and Chevalier of the Order of St. Lazarus—was born in the 
year suggested above. Anderson was a son of Aberdeen and in that 
city may have earned his degree of doctor. Somehow also and some- 
where, he became a Presbyterian minister and ultimately drifted to 
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London, prior to 1710. There is a ray of sunshine for a moment on 
this part pf the narrative, as'it is certified by State Records that he 
_ purchased the lease of a Huguenot chapel in Swallow Street, French 
Protestantism finding itself unable at that period to pay its way in 
Piccadilly. Anderson may have fared better, bat-the clouds gather 
again and on this occasion are those of the South Sea Bubble, in which 
he lost heavily. He contrived, however, to print some occasiogal 
sermons, which are his only memorials till. 1721, being the time at 
which he received the commission of GRAND Lopce. When the new 
CONSTITUTIONS were published in 1723, it is on record that he was 
Master of Lodge No. 17, and his industry was rewarded by the office of 
Grand Warden. As to the circumstances under which he was:made a 
Mason and the date of his admission, once more the cloud is ove them. 
As a-matter of speculation, it has been suggested that he was received 
in Scotland and became a member of an English Lodge only in 1721. 
At some period subsequent to the revival—in which appyently he 
had no part—he joined the historic, “ time immemorial” Lodge, 
original No. 4 in 1717, namely, the OLD Horn. Of his Masogic activi- 
ties after 1723 we know very little indeed, and his career in this réspect 
might be said to have closed in 1738 when he published a second 
edition of his Constitutions. As a matter of fact, it closed only 
with his death, for on June Ist, 1739, his remains were interred with 
Masonic funerary honours in Bunhill Fields. ; 
Printed Sermons.—The press of the period described Anderson 
as “a dissenting minister,” but his Scottish congregation in Swallgw 
Street—or perhaps the discontents among them—gave him the title 
of Bishop, on accoumt of a certain ‘‘ pushfulness ” by which he is said 
to have been characterised. There are extant some five of his 
sermons issued in pamphlet form between the years 1712 and 1737. 
(t) The first was preached in Swallow Street on January 16 of the 
former year, the keynote being JER. viii. 15: ‘‘ We looked for peace, 
but no good came : for a time of health, and behold trouble.”” Whether 
the unrest and anxiety were part of the political complexion worn by 
the time I do not know, as the only extant copy is in the Advocates’ 
Library, Edinburgh. (2) The second appeared under an exceptional 
title, namely, No Kinc-KILiERs, and was preached on January 30, 
I714-15. But it was the beginning of Georgian “ pudding-time ° ” and 
the object was to defend and maintain Presbyterian loyalty to‘ King 
George and our happy Constitution.” (3) The third sermon “was 
preached “ to a Religious Society ’“on August'r, 1720, and was purely 
theological in character, a Presbyterian understanding of “ the faith 
once delivered to the saints.”” (4) The fourth and penultimate printed 
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.. discoutse—so far as Iam aware—was delivered on October 27, 1723, 
"and was an anniversary sermon in commemoration of the Rev. William 
Lorimer, one of the ministers who had officiated at his own ordination. 
(5) Einally, on July 3, 1737, Anderson preached in the Old Bailey to 
“the prisoners for debt ” on the passing of the Act for Insolvents. 
Other Writings.—Mr. W. J. Chetwode Crawley has characterised 
Amerson’s literary life at large when he applied to him the quotation— 
at once apt and overwhelming—‘‘ Densely, darkly, desperately dull.” 
Having such.warrants, he betook himself to the colossal enterprise of 
translating and extending the Royat GEWEALoctEs of Johann Hybner, 
beginning with Adam and brought up to date between the two writers, 
so that it included the actual reigning families of Europe and the 
Britannic Isles. The work appeared in 1732 and was reissued—with 
additions and corrections—in 1736. In 1733 Anderson published 
Unity 1n TRINITY AND TRINITY IN UNITY, in opposition to idolaters, 
Jews and. Deists. A posthumous publication belonging to 1739 is 
entitled News FRoM Etysium, or DIALOGUES OF THE DgEaD, and this 
was followed in 1742 by a GENEALOGICAL HISTORY OF THE HOUSE OF 
Yvery, the contemporary representative of which ancient Irish family 
was the Earl of Egmont. To this a second volume was added from 
materials remaining over among Anderson’s papers, the work of editing 
and revising being that of William Whiston. It would serve no purpose 
to describe any of these works, which are nothing to our purpose and 
are not only,dead but incapable of resurrection, destitute of the least 
claim or the slightest consequence. They are enumefated only because 
it is instructive to be made acquainted’with Anderson’s general claim 
on literature before we pass to the consideration, at a later stage, of the 
manner in which he digested ‘‘ the oLD GoTHIc ConsTITUTIONS ” and 
are called to decide whether his was indeed ‘‘a new and better 
method.” 

' Authorities.—-The chief authorities for the life and writings of 
Anderson are (I) THE DicTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY ; 
(2) THE Rev. JAMES ANDERSON AND THE Ears oF BucHwan, by 
J.T. Thorp: Ars QuaTUOR CoRONATORUY, vol. xviii; (3) THE REV. 
Dr. ANDERSON’s Non-Masonic WritIncs, by W. J. Chetwode 
Crawley, 7b.; (4) Dr. ANDERSON OF THE ConsTITUTIONS, by A. F. 
Robbins, b., vol. xxiii. See also W. Wilson: THe History AND 
ANTIQUITIES OF DISSENTING CHURCHES. . . in London, etc., 1814. 


ANGELS IN MASONIC RITUAL 
The Hierarcuy of THE BLEessep ANGELS is a great host of 
messengers, witnesses and adoring spirits—congregated about the 
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Throne of God. It is presumably only the elect in literature who are . 
acquainted at first hand with their names, orders and offices in the * 
mammoth epic of Heywood, published under this title in 1635. He 
reflected of course the CELESTIAL HiERarcuy of Dionysius the Areo- 
pagite, or rather of that fourth century grand master of theosophy 
who assumed the title. Emblematic Freemasonry of the eighteenth 
century in all its Rites and Grades knew little or nothing of eithgr : 
whatever they had learned of individual angels had come to them” 
direct from Scripture, or in so far as there was anything beyond this 
measure it was derived from late Kabalism. That it is a subject of 
considerable complexity the work of pseudo-Dionysius shews ; that 
it has a side of wonder and beauty the lovers of Dante know. Masons 
under the obedience of the Crarr DEGREES and the ROYAL ARCH may 
be surprised to hear that there are angels at all in Masonry: it is 
only over the wide-extending field of the High Grades that the 
flash of their wings is seen; but even then the visit, are few 
and far between, which—the proverb tells us—is after the manner 
of angels. If the enumeration which here follows does not exhaust 
the subject, it is at least representative and sufficient, for no 
especial interest attaches to the question, and there is no need to 
enlarge thereon, 

(1) ApaREL, the Splendour of God, is the Angel of Fire, according 
to the twenty-eighth Degree of the ScottisH Rite, being that of 
KNIGHT OF THE SUN. There seems no authority for the attribution, 
and in late Kabalism the archangel Michael presides over that element. 
The speculative derivation of the word is from 7x = Splendour, 
and bx=a title of Divinity. (2) ARELIM, more correctly ARALIM 
= order in Hebrew, correspond to the Thrones and the Sephira 
Brnau on the Tree of Life in Kabalism. The name occurs in Isalan 
xxxiii, 7, and is translated angeli pacis in the Vulgate or “ valiant ones,” 
according to the Authorised Version and “ mighty ones” in the usual 
Kabalistic understanding. (3) ARIEL is the spirit of air and in High 
Grade Masonry appears connected with the idea of innocence, for 
which there seems to be no authority. According to debased Kabalism, 
ARIEL reveals treasures, discovers secrets of Nature and shews desired 
objects in dream. (4) AZRAEL is the angel of death, and is now a 
familiar name in the angelology of literature. (5) CASMARAN is the 
angel of air, according to the twenty-ninth Degree of the ScoTTIsH 
Rie, being that of Knicut or St. ANDREW. But according to {ate 
Kabalism the archangel of air is Raphael. Casmaran appears to be a 
nonsense word, or name without meaning. (6) GABRIEL is Kabalistic- 
ally the archangel who presides over water, but in Talmudic literature 
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.. he is connected with fire and thunder. (7) HaMALiEL is said on 

* Masonic authority to govern the planet Venus, but the Kabalistic 
astributions are as follows: (@) h=CassIEL; (b) 7 =SACHIEL ; 
(c) gg ZAMAEL; (d) 9. ==ANAEL; (ce) § =RAPHAEL; (f) D=GABRIEL ; 
(g) ©=Micuaet. (8) IsRaFEL, or IsRAFEEL is the angel of the Last 
Judgment according to Mohammedan angeloiogy. The immortal poem 

of Edgar Allan Poe says—on the authority of the Koran—that his 
“heart-strings are a lute” and that he has “ the sweetest voice 
of God’s creatures.” (9) MELEcHim=cosbp, on which see the 
Apparatus of Knorr, von Rosenroth: KaBaLaH DENUDATA, tomus 
primus, pp. 537, 538. They are angels of T1PHERETH on the Tree of 
Life. (10) MIcHAEL is the Great High Priest who—according to the 
Zonar--offers up the spirits of the Just on the Supernal Altar as a 
sacrifice to the Holy One, and they remain in the joy of Paradise. In 
later Kabalism he is the angel of the Sephira Hop on the Tree of Life, 
and—as ye have seen—he connects with the Sun, which, however, is 
referred also to Raphael, there being little uniformity in attributions 
of this kind. (12) RucHIEL is an angel who rules over air and winds 
in thé mind of High Grade Masonry, but the real attribution to the 
elements are these : Air=Raphael ; Fire=Michael ; Water=Gabriel ; 
and Earth=Auriel, otherwise Uriel. These are ex hypothesi archangels, 
and the angels of the four elements are: Air=Chasson ; Fire=Arel ; 
Water=Phorlakh ; and Earth=Taliahad. The rulers of the elements 
are: Air=:Ariel; Fire=Seraph; Water=Tharsis; Earth=Kerub. 
Al] this is late and debased Kabalism of the CLavicLE and GRIMOIRE 
order, (12) TALJAHAD=HNdy is another angel of water, on the 
authority—at its value—of the Grade of Knicut or Sr. ANDREW. 
(13) Tsapnter=bwpy is an angel attributed to the Moon, but 
we have seen that there is another in command. (14) URIEL, other- 
wise Auriel=x~1x is the angel of fire according to certain 
Hermetic Degrees, but kabalistically we have seen that he is an arch- 
angel who governs earth. (15) ZADKIEL is better known in popular 
astrology than in Masonic or other angelology, but he is referred to 
Jupiter in one of the lists, while (16) ZARTEL—according to yet another 
attribution—governs the Sun. 


ANTHROPOMORPHISM 
The Grand Architect of the Universe is the linzal descendant or 
suctessor 6f the Jehovah revealed by the Pentateuch, when that sheaf 
of documents is taken in the most literal sense of its wording, and is 
if anything materialised a trifle further. .The Pentateuch in Holy 
Scripture is relieved by the great light of the prophets cast on Divine 
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‘things. There is no such light reflected by Grade upon Grade within 
the limits of the Crarr and Arcu. It is possible to read in GENESIS 
that God walked with Adam in the cool of the evening and toere- 
member that the myth of Paradise opened many vistas of ipward 
meaning to the theosophists of later Israel ; but it is not possible to 
read and to hear the crude, unqualified anthropomorphism of Masonic 
Prayers or disquisitions and to find refuge in any second sense repogng 
in the minds of their writers. They arc transcripts of notions derived ° 
from archaic theology into the pitiful forms and modes of conven- 
tional terminology belonging to the eighteenth century. One wonders 
how they would have struck Hegel, had Hegel happened to be an 
English Mason of that period. One wonders how their German adap- 
tations did actually strike Franz von Baader—who was, I believe, 
one of the Brotherhood. I am speaking, however, to some extent on 
the academic side and there remains a very practical question, which 
is one also of sincerity : I mean, what is the position of a cultured and 
religious mind in the presence of these grave offences against the fit- 
ness of theological faith ? Against Divine Immanence and Trans- 
cendence ? Against the God mystical Who dwells in the heart and 
the Higher Doctrine of the Absolute? In the last resource, I suppose 
that we must bear and forbear with them as we do with their proto- 
types in the canonical literature of ancient Israel, remembering that the 
Christian Dispensation came to shed light upon their crudities and to 
dissolve them, partially at least, by the messages of Divine Love. It 
must be said further that the great majority of formal prayers in all 
the accepted liturgics are better than those which prevail in Masonry 
because they are better dignified in the heaven of mind, because the 
so-called Book of Common Prayer is in pure and noble English, because 
those of the Latin Rite are veiled by all the glory of devotional Latin. ' 
These advantages apatt, it is only on rare occasions that they strike 
the authentic note of inspiration. Even Masonry has its moments— 
very few, very far between. The prayer at the beginning of Advance- 
ment in the Mark DeGREE carties a certain conviction by its air of 
high simplicity, while there are some in the other Orders which could 
be tolerated in their spirit, were they amended sufficiently in the word- 
ing. The justification of public and of any formal prayer is in so far as 
it contains real openings into things of the spirit, so that in the collec- 
tive net of worship it is possible for the individual to get behind the 
prayer. This is essential above most things in procedure like Mas¢hry, 
which claims to be a veil of symbolism and the inward grace behind 
the outward sign should not be hidden out of reach. 
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When the late Monsignor Benson, now ten years since or more, 
decided that the Coming of the Destroyer was a fit and proper subject 
for treatment in romance, he looked about him for certain materials 
which might answer as antecedents of the evil time and the ali-malefic 
pergona. He would find many naturally, and amidst the abundance 
"he chose a few. That, however, which proved niost to his purpose and 
most after his own heart—as a militant ecclesiastic of the Roman type 
—was the Masonic Order ; and he may have even laid down on paper— 
to be re-embodied subsequently—a kind of ground-plan or schedule 
of future Masonic development, which hypothetical schedule it 
remains easy to extract from his tale of wonder. I will present it in 
so far as it scems necessary to set out the object of these critical re- 

_marks, It may be termed a prophetic scheme of Masonic Constitution, 
some presymable century hence, and it includes: (z) a great hypo- 
thetical atcess of Jews to the Fraternity; (2) the abolition of the 
idea of God therein; (3) special disclosures with regard to Mark 
Masonry®-doubtless because it suggests readily the Mark of the Beast ; 
(4) responsibility of Masonry in its Higher Grades for a movement 
against religion over the whole world ; (5) admission of women as a ° 
master-stroke ; (6) affiliation of Antichrist with Masonry, and this as 
the only known antecedent concerning him; (7) surrender of all 
schemes for future progress and the brotherhood of nations into the 
hands of the Order, to counterbalance false notions of unity and 
spiritual fraternity as conceived by the Church ; (8) establishment of a 
non-theistic form of religious observance—a religion infdme—based on 
Masonic Ritual ; (9) the Church as before and now to go on denoun~ 
cing. Now this may strike a reader who is versed in romances rather 
than matters historical as a curious piece of invention, signifying and 
producing little beyond some element of doubt on the part of young 
ladies and inexperienced wives as to what in the world’s name takes 
either father or husband to the Lodges of the Masonic Society. The 
Mason on lis own part, coming across the romance, would say that 
Mer. Benson was a priest of that Church which has always vilified Free- 
masonry ; that he was, moreover, a convert in his day; and that such 
people lean to extreme sides. Were the position exhausted in this 
manner, nothing would be offered to criticism, but there is more than 
appears on*the surface, and for this reason I have thought it worth 
while to extract a schedule containing fantastic accusations—which 
matter nothing at the root—against certain Hidden Mysteries—which 
on one side of them do. 
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The Church and the World.—Behind the forecast there lies an .. 
old, familiar dream—that when the present world-order*draws to its ” 
close, the last struggle, symbolised by the word Armageddon, ewill 
be that of the Roman Church—as the surviving witness of Christ— 
with all the powers of Apollyon, as the sum of the -spirit of this 
world. Seeing that there will never be any such struggle—for the 
Spirit of God by the slow process of centuries will change the substamce . 
of the spirit—both in the Church and the world—it is sufficient to 
make note of the dream as typical of Roman claims to be regarded as 
the only Church of Christ. Out of the whole presentation, however, 
there arises one fact as a particularly clear issue, and this is that the 
Latin Church—for reasons of which some are obscure and some moder- 
ately transparent—has agreed to regard Freemasonry and the Secret 
Societies which are connected by imputation therewith as the culmin- 
ating type, representative and summary of those forces which are at 
work in the world against the work of the Church in that wgtld. Now 
supposing that this view had ityits support that historical evidence 
which we who are Masons have’ been looking for our enemies, to supply 
—but which they can supply only in one limited direction—we should 
be left simply in the position of the Latin Church itself when con- 
fronted by competitive exponents of the truth of God. It remains un- 
affected from its own standpoint by the pretensions of rival ortho- 
doxies, pure apostolic Christianities and sects generally. So also the 
Mason, who knows well enough what is the true purpose, what are the 
explicits and implicits of that Mystery which Initiation has reposed in 
his heart, will know that Masonry would remain—and will believe 
that it would emerge ultimately—unafiected if Grand Lodges, Grand 
Orients and Supreme Councils passed into corporate apostasy. If in 
certain countries and at certain distracted periods we find that the 
apparatus of the Lodges has been made to serve the purpose of plot 
and faction, or of false philosophy and religion, Freemasonry as an 
Institution is not more responsible for such abuses than is the Latin 
Church as a whole for the poisoned Eucharists of a Borgia pontiff. 

Mark Masonry.—So far on the general subject, and as zegards the 
titles of Mgr. Benson to speak at all about Masonry, there is one 
element of joy in the whole collection. By an intervention of the 
special Providence which sees to it that indiscriminate hostility -shall 
make itself ridiculous in the end, he selected for the central point of 
his scheme that ORDER OF MARK MASONRY which—-amoné all Gfades 
external to the Craft itself—is the least known on the Continent, which 
of all and above all has the least connection with any event in history, 
which in fine is the most simply symbolised of any and all. Masonry 
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.. cculd ask nothing better of its enemies than to choose MARK MASONRY 
* as their object of attack on the score of any disaffection—political or 
rligious. 

The Church Mystic.—I hope to make it plain that certain High 
Degrees—like those of the Craft itself—carry a second sense in their 
symbolism ; but it is not of so-called Natural Religion, Idealistic 
Tagtheism, Monism and much less of Materialism or Positivism. It 

*is of that great experiment which is at the heart of all true religion, 
teing the way of the soul’s reintegration in God. I believe that the 
sacramentalism of the Christian scheme holds up the most perfect 
glass of reflection to the mystery of salvation, and in this sense that 
the Church contains a catholic scheme of the Mysteries ; but I know 
after angther manner—though essentially it is the same manner—that 
there are Instituted Mysteries which are not of this fold, and that it is 
given unto man to find the hidden jewel of redemption in more than 
one Holy Place. As a mystic, and carrying as such in my heart an 
eirenican tor all the faiths, I can recite with the same sincerity as 
Mgr. Benson every line and phrase of the Pange, lingua, down even to 
those last words which he heard in his dream rising clear and high over 
the dissolution of the cosmic order— 

Procedenti ab utroque 
Compar sit laudatio. 

I know also that a time comes when this world passes and the glory 
of it—though it is not in the sense pictured conventionally—and that 
the sacraments of the Church Mystic—suffering, militant or trium- 
phant—are of those things which emerge into the new order when the 
Mystery of God is declared to each soul of us, as that order comes 
down out of heaven. I say therefore, with the Welsh bards, that I 
despise no precious concealed Mysteries, wherever they subsist ; but 
I have no part in those Wardens of the Gates who deny in their parti- 
cular enthusiasm that things which are equal to the same are equal to 
one another, since those Wardens are blind. The Catholic scheme of 
Masonry in its root-understanding and in its upward growth from that 
root, as this will unfold in the Brotherhood with the help of. those 
forces which are now at work in the world, is one at the root with the 
Church behind the Church, and will yet—as I hold—enter into one 
consciousness therewith. 


*  ANTI-MASONIC: CONGRESS AT TRENT 
A great Council of the Latin Church was summoned to meet at 
Trent in 1545 for the condemnation of Lutheran and cognate heresies 
and for the further definition of Catholic and Roman faith at a time 
L—pD 
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when the Christian world was rent by the conflict of doctrine. It , 
issued at the end of its labours an ever-memorable Catechismus ° 
Concilit Tridentini, at the command of Pope Pius V. But the heresies 
continued to spread. In the year 1896 there was held—also at Trent— 
an Anti-Masonic Congress under the egis of the same Church, and in 
due course it issued a voluminous Report, based—by its hypothesis— 
entirely on books and “ official acts ” of the Masonic body itself... It 
found that the religious doctrines by which Freemasonry has been* 
inspired are those of Nature-worship and that the various beliefs 
professed in public by Freemasons, though under many different 
names, might be summed up as Monism, Idealistic Pantheism, Mater- 
jalism and Positivism. The connecting link between all was identifi- 
cation of the universe with God. The Report otherwise did little more 
than italicise the salient points of the Humanum Genus Encyclical. 
In answer to that Encyclical the GRAND LopcE or ENGLAND pro- 
tested that Freemasonry in this country had no opinions political or 
religious. 

Immutable Dogmas.—This statement notwithstanding, there re- 
main its immutable dogmas, God and the immortality of the sotl, and 
there is the fact that it is unlawful for anyone who denies these to be 
madea Mason. There is very little question possible that the personality 
of the Divine Nature is an inevitable corollary from all MASONIC 
RitTvats, CONSTITUTIONS AND LANDMARKS. It is separated in 
English-speaking countries for this reason in the most distinct manner 
frcm the philosophical notions of Monism, as also from Materialism, 
Positivism and above all from Pantheism. At the same time I do hot ; 
question that Masons here and there—without prejudice to their best 
intentions—will be liable to talk Pantheism through simple intellectual 
confusion, when discussing the rel@tions between God and the uni- 
verse ; but so will as large a proportion of persons outside Masonry ; 
and so also throughout the ages of the Church have its great mystical 

‘doctors appeared to do and have been charged therewith by enemies. 

Trent Findings.—tThe lesson of the Trent findings is that the 
Catholic Church, with all its opportunities, misconceived the real issues 
in the year 1896—as it misconceives them now—in respect of Free- 
masonry, and was then, as it still is, entirely in the dark as to the great 
body of mystical fraternities. The fact is stamped upon every line of 
papal encyclicals. Freemasonry at its manifold centres all the wide 
-world over represents in its membership the constant flux of médern 
opinion upon all speculative subjects. At the period in question there 
is no doubt that it included in its ranks the shades of philosophical 
thought which corresponded to the findings of the Trent Congress. 


ry 
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Most of them are dead now, like the persons who held them ; but they 
have been replaced by others, for the most part also fashions of a day. 
A¢then, Masonry numbers now all classes of Spiritualists, disciples of 
Swedenborg, representatives of modern schools of occult thought and 
even convinced mystics, not to speak of every shade of opinion in 
churches and sects. If it is said that there are Mormons among Masons 
I*know that it cannot be denied. In the days when there was a 
Protestant England it was in England a Protestant Institution, in the 
sense that the preponderating sentiments of its members was under 
the obedience of the Thirty-nine Articles or some other Reformation 
standard. 

Varieties of Masonic Belief.—At this day there is no preponderat- 
ing religious sentiment, but a tacit agreement to abide informally by 
certain conventions on condition that they exact nothing outside 
the terms of those conventions ; and thus the Church in England 
gives Grand Chaplains to Masonry in the same way that the Imperial 
Power or its delegates gives Prelates to the Church. Herein, as in 
other matters, it is among the signal ingenuities of modern social 
arrangement that the old offices and the old orders prevail on the 
condition that there is no authoritative construction of their im- 
portance. One is less or more on the side of the Churches as one is on 
that of order and culture ; one is not especially on the side of the 
Bethels for the same reason that one shrinks from the egregious con- 
ventions and ineffable woodenness of Tracing Board Lectures, charged 


- with the spirit of Dibdin and redolent of his literary method. But one 


must not “take sides” too seriously on such subjects, in case we 
magnify their importance. As to the ultimate opinions of any person 
thereon—in or out of Masonry—they are under the obedience of pre- 
dilection afloat on a sea of speculation, and the result is chaos magnum 
infirmatum. It follows that the findings of the Trent Congress were 


_ meagre and insufficient. The varieties of religious belief are indefinitely 


more complex and manifold among Masons than its rulings shew. For 
Rome it is of course out-of question that the institution as such is 
heretical, being composed of heretics, but it seems. scarcely worth 
while to call congresses to pronounce upon a matter which is beyond 
challenge and about which the opinion of the Latin Church is in- 
different to those who are concerned. Were it not for the folly of that 
Church there would be many thousands of Roman Catholics in English- 
speaking ct countries under the banner of Masonry without detriment to 
their position in religion and with great possible benefit to Rome itself, 
for it would render yet more efficient the counterpoise of English Free- 
masonry to that of several continental countries, the Latin especially. 
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Roman Catholicism.—It calls to be recognised, however, that 
behind the folly which I have mentioned there lies alt that which 
belongs to the fundamental claim of Rome : it may be summed uprin 
the arrogation to itself of the term Catholic, to the exclusion pf all 
other .Christian systems. The una sancta, catholica-et apostolica 
ecclesia of the Nicene Creed, from the standpoint of Vatican Christi- 
anity, is the particular body of believers which is ruled from the 
Vatican centre. The Greek orthodoxy is in schism and is cut off from 
the Catholic communion ; the Anglican Church is in heresy and is in the 
death of complete separation ; the sects are—I suppose—if possible, 
in a deeper rut of rejection: it is Rome only which—established on 
the rock of Peter—publishes urbi et orbi its indefectible titles, as the 
faith once delivered to the saints, the one fold and the one shepherd. 
I know of course that on such height of exaltation she who “‘ stands 
triumphant ” by no means allows that she is composed of her body of 
believers : her spirit of grace and life comprises them, a form in which 
they are contained and to which they contribute nothing which itself 
is formative. This issue of high subtlety does but bring forth the 
claim more fully and construct it on a loftier platform. 

A Question of Consistency.—An institution making claims like 
this within the body-general of Christendom can tolerate nothing in 
the common course of logic which seeks to co-exist therewith, and 
while independent thereof lays claim—intentionally or otherwise—on 
any shadow of its own prerogatives. An Order, for example, which 
calls itself a “ system of morality, veiled in allegory and illustrated by 
symbols ” is judged by such a definition out of its own mouth. The. 
Latin Church ex hypothes? is the sole custodian and the sole canon, of 
criticism in respect of ethics and morality. Masonry would be con- 
demned if it taught in public, but it teaches under a veil and exacts 
pledges of secrecy. It is no wonder therefore that it was suspect ab 
origine and that it had scarcely manifested on the Continent when 
Bulls went forth against it. The two institutions are incompatible one 
with another, and there scems no common ground on which it is 
possible for them to meet. Rome is a spiritual Kaiserism which would 
be false to its own nature on the day that it renounced its mission to 
bring all under its yoke, which yoke is labelled “ the freedom of the 
Sons of God.” All intellectual, all moral life, science and philosophy 
have been meant by God to wear it, and emancipation therefrom is a 
fact which can connote nothing but willing entrance into the bondage 
of Satan. 

The Case Stated.—Such is the position and I am seeking to define 
it only: its values are another question. It is idle therefore for 
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Speculative Masonry and the cohort of the High Grades to protest and 
wonder at judgments pronounced. The sooner it is recognised that 
Reme and Masonry are placed in an inevitable competition the better, 
I thipk, for both : it is not beyond possibility that they might be then 
honourable enemies. : 

Arena of Debate.—Meanwhile—and taking things as they are— 
the follies on both sides are not short of preposterous. There is no rag- 
fair of literature to compare with the books and periodicals put forward 
in the Roman interest on the subject of Masonry during the twenty- 
five years which preceded the Great War. The text-books of Robison 
and Barruel are full of light and leading in comparison, while Abbé 
Lefranc speaks with the authority of learning. I must recur to this 
subject in the consideration of Palladian Freemasonry, an imposition 
made possible only by the combined ignorance and imbecility of the 
Latin centres. But this is not to say that in the headquarters of 
Masonry there is any educated opinion of consequence on the relations 
between the Church and the Fraternity. The unholy rubbish which 
is met with from time to time in Masonic periodicals—those of America 
espetially—is only a degree less stultifying than the Anti-Masonic 
gutter-press of the Continent until it was swamped by the War. Ido 
not wish to be invidious, but the illiterate vapourings and ravings of 
writers like J. D, Buck—who has the plaudits of the Southern Juris- 
diction per saeculas et aionas—is one case in point. 

Conclusion Drawn.-~To make an end for the time being, or until 
tjme and circumstances offer another opportunity, the Latin Church 
. is justified from its own standpoint in denouncing all secret systems 
and:schemes of moral or religious instruction under banners other than 
its own, on the understanding that its titles are valid only for those 
who belong to its obedience. Masonry, on the other hand, has a right 
to its own freedom, and the findings of Rome are to be judged largely 
by the literature which they have brought into existence. 


ANTIQUITY OF MASONRY 

Antiquity per se is not a test of value, as there should be no need to 
say, but the warrants under which it is claimed or assumed should not 
for such reason be regarded as of little consequence. It is difficult to 
believe that a platitude of this kind can need to be formulated ; but 
after the lapse of two centuries the status of Masonic criticism offers 
stifl some'very curious aspects, more especially as regards the insolence 
of old legends presented in the guise of history. Let it be premised in 
the first place that on the hypothesis of our Emblematic Art being a 
development from operative Masonry by the way of natural growth 
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the problem before us is how and when it originated; while on the 
hypothesis that Speculative Masonry was superposed or grafted on the 
old Guild-system there arises the same question as to time and circum- 
stance. The position is remarkable in respect of both alternatives, 
for we have on the one hand a tacit assumption that the further it is 
possible to extend knowledge in the direction of old Building Guilds 
the more and better light shall be cast on our Speculative Order. 
Whether and to what extent this is the case at all will emerge as we ~ 
proceed through the varied considerations of the present work. What 
appears certain at the moment is, firstly, the new light which is being 
cast from time to time on the general history of architecture and, - 
secondly, the manner in which particular aspects of that history are 
being collated, summarised and made available for the purppses of 
Masonic study. 

Building Guilds.—If it prove in the end that the connection of 
Symbolical Masonry with Building Guilds has not been materially - 
illustrated by all this zeal of quest, the paths of inquiry will not for 
such reason have been unprofitable paths to follow. On the other 
hand, the notion that Speculative Masonry was “once in time and 
somewhere in the world” grafted on the old operative system has 
scareely advanced a few paces from its primitive position, the chief 
thesis of which was summarised by the French Mason Ragon about 
1860. It affirms that the class of interests and objects for which Elias 
Ashmole stood in the mid-seventeenth century and the personalities 
belonging thereto—with him as a working head—took over Operatiye 
Masonry and adapted it to their own purpose. This is not of course 
the only thesis, but it may be taken as typical of all by the fact that all 
indifferently give expression to matters of invention in the terms of 
history. It would seem in some cases to be invention for the sake of 
invention, and in others as if part of a plan to drive any alternative 
hypothesis out of the lists. It was postulated otherwise by Ragon—it 
went, I mean, without saying—that circa 1650 English Masonry was in 
possession of THREE CRAFT DEGREES, identical in matter at least with 
those which he knew and worked. That supposition is of course no 
longer tolerable. There is not the least reason to assume any Ritual 
procedure worth the name in Masonry of the seventeenth century or 
a division into distinct Grades, any more than we are justified in 
believing that the Rosicrucian SociETy of that period worked in 
Ritual. When we begin to speak therefore about the antiquity’ of 
Emblematic Freemasonry we must understand clearly the limits of 
possibility therein. 

Masonry and Old Mysteries.—The purpose of this brief state- 
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ment is not to prejudice the issues which will present themselves for 
consideration at a slightly later stage ‘but to make a preliminary 
clearance under a specific head. The debate on Masonic antiquity lies 
withjn the measures of those alternatives which are here contrasted. 
It cannot be so extended that it shall include any question of relation 
to anterior Instituted Mysteries. That a root-relation subsists no one 
cen hold more definitely than myself, but the closer it is the more 
essential it must be held to be that certain distinctions which obtain 
in the nature of the subject shall not be obliterated. The Mysteries 
of Eleusis and Thebes were not Masonic Mysteries because they were 
not concerned with an art of building spiritualised. If this art should 
be found on examination to embody a figurative presentation of 
similag spiritual truths it does not follow herefrom that the later has 
descended from the earlier unless the line of descent can be traced, and 
this is wanting. IfI established at the present day a Rite incorporating . 
the sumyand substance of the old Mysteries, my new system would 
not be descended from these’: I should have made something in their 
likeness, The Masonic GRADE OF MasTER may have come about in 
the game manner, as indeed it must be held that it did in the absence 
of rebutting evidence. A bond of intellectual affinity would remain 
in both cases : in that of Masonry it has become a representative bond 
through general use and wont during a space of more than two 
centuries. 
APOLLO 

« The Apollonia was a festival in honour of Apollo and Diana, not a 
Mystery of Initiation : it was, moreover, a local observance and not a 
celebration of universal consequence or repute. But Apollo presided 
over the liberal arts and sciences; the Muses and Graces were his 
handmaidens ; he was the god of music and harmony, from whom 
poets derived inspiration and the celestial spheres that mysterious 
melody which marks their courses through space. On these con- 
siderations he might have been the Genius of Emblematic Freemasonry 
—as well as the Athenian providence—had this institution flourished 
in ancient Greece, equipped with its present peculiar set of mental and 
moral conventions. But he was also an interpreter of hidden things 
and a great oracle of destiny, the inventor of the healing art and a 
lawgiver in the land of Arcady. Lastly, in astronomical symbolism 
he is the sun personified, the source of light and fruitfulness, dispensing 
hif influence over all created things. There is, however, no death in 
bis legend, as if the sun of Athens were at its meridian always, as it is 
in respect of Freemasonry—according to a familiar thesis. There are 
blots on the scutcheon of his legend, as there are spots on the solar 
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disc ; but he overcame Python, the serpent generated from the stime .. 
of the Deluge, as one who- conquers corruption and inherits eternal * 
youth. He is youth therefore and strength, in commemoratiom of 
which he established the Pythian games. He was a builder alsa, who 
erected the walls of Troy, or at least assisted therein, and also the 
fortress of Megara. The Caduceus which raises the dead and bestows 
sleep—its brother—was originally his but he exchanged it with 
Mercury for a lyre, because music is the law of life and more than sleep” 
or resurrection. It seems to me therefore that in the world of sym- 
bolism Apollo is above the Mysteries, being he who expounds them : 
he is the spirit which interprets them, from within the veils of the . 
Temple ; he is also the spirit which inspires, abiding behind their 
forms. = 
ARCHITECT 

The Architects in Masonry are many, but most are characterised by 
the dignity of some important qualification, such as Grand, Perfect or 
Sublime. The Degree of ARcHrTECT—apart from other appellation— 
occurs only in the Collection embodied by the Earty GRAND RITE, 
which drew from many sources and a considerable number ofthese 
cannot now be identified. In a list of Hermetic and other Grades, 
amassed by a French Masonic virtuoso in the latter years of the 
eighteenth century—Fr.. J. E. Peuvret—there is a Ritual called 
ARCHITECT OF SoLomon, but the fact of its existence is known solely 
through a bare enumeration by Thory, apart. from all particulars. 
There is also that of LittLe ARcHITECT, incorporated by the RITE OF 
Mizraim, but the details which I have met with concerning it are 
confined to the decorations of the Temple and the nature of the 
Official Secrets. 

Lodge of Sorrow.—The ArcuitecT of the EARLY GRAND RIttE is 
one of many devices for filling up vacant spaces in symbolical chron- 
ology by a supposition of events which offer no ‘obvious outrage to the 
scheme of possibilities within measures of Masonic Legend. In the 
present case we make acquaintance with a Lodge of Sorrow for the 
death of the Master-Builder. It is perhaps the last conceivable 
occasion for any advancement of Candidates, the business in hand 
being solely one of mourning. In due course, however, there arrives 
and is admitted a stranger who “ having made suitable proficiency in 
the preceding Degrees ’’ desires to be received as an Architect. The 
qualification of a Lodge of Sorrow, commemorating the joss of its 
Grand Master, for conferring this dignity is of course the patent folly 
of the affair; but the Applicant is called upon to testify his abhor- 
rence of the “ treachery and crime’ which brought about the great 
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.. loss of Masonry, and to signify his personal integrity he partakes of the 


* heart of the victim as a bond of union. The heart is understood 
myStically, seeing that the Urn of Communication contains Milk, 
Flour, Oil and Wine—described as Consecrating Elements. 
Mark Masonry.—It is a futile proceeding, apart from_all action 
and conveying no message. Why it has been connected in the mind 
of the Earty GRAND Rite with the ORDER OF MARK MASONRY may 
~appear past speculation, but it is consistent after its own manner. The 
FELtow Crart Mark preceding the Tutrp DEGREE by the hypothesis 
of its name and symbolism, a Lodge of Sorrow follows naturally enough 
on the events in the Traditional History concerning the Master-Builder. 
So far as chronology is concerned, the anachronism and impertinence 
is really the GRADE OF MARKED Master. It may be added that 
three points of information are communicated to the new Architect : 
(1) that Gaboan is the proper and original name of the ground on 
which the Sanctuary was built in the days of King Solomon ; (2) that 
the first word uttered by the first man when he opened his eyes in 
Paradise was Gomar; (3) that the murderers of the Master-Builder 
were ‘discovered in their place of concealment by a Mason named 
Stolkin. Such is the profit of the Candidate’s journey and such the 
kind of architecture. 
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Although by the hypothesis of Masonry there was a time in its 
traditional history when Moses the Lawgiver sat as a Master in the 
East of the Lodge, with Aholiab and Bezaleel as his Wardens, that was 
a symbolical period when there was no architecture in Israel, for the 
chosen people were at the foot of Mount Horeb in the wilderness of 
Sinai, or otherwhere on the quest of the Promised Land. They were 
therefore dwellers in tents and they built only the Tabernacle, a 
movable structure which accompanied them in their wanderings. 
But the Holy Lodge gave place to the Sacred Lodge, and the Taber- 
nacle of David—which bad succeeded that of the desert—was itself 
replaced by the magnificent temple of Solomon, the traditional crown 
and glory of the art of architecture. It comes about therefore that 
architecture is reflected into Masonry in a literal sense as well as in 
that which is emblematic and the enumeration appended hereto gives 
account of certain technical terms occurring in various Degrees, for 
the most part outside those of the Craft. The Pillars of the Temple, 
the Key and the Corner Stone excepted—seeing that these call for 
consideration otherwise—their symbolical importance, if any, is slight 
and the notices are therefore brief. 
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. (1) Architecture.—Masonry recognises only the five pre-Christian __ 
Orders, namely, the Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, Tuscan or Etruscan, and“ 
Composite or Roman. So far as there is any Masonic purpose in 
specifying regarding these, they will be mentioned in their proper 
places. Two things call to be noted here. To such extent as Emblem- 
atic Masonry is concerned, the styles known as Byzantine or Lombardic, 
Saxon and Norman, or those which were developed subsequently, the 
glorious, spiritual order of Gothic architecture, the Decorated and 
Tudor styles, might never have come into being. The explanation is 
to be sought in the period round about the year 1717, when the Gothic 
signified barbarism and a debased classical taste prevailed in art and 
literature. (2) Batpacutn. In great churches of the Latin Rite the 
Altar is encompassed not infrequently by pillars, suppgrting a 
Baldachin or canopy. It is bad symbolism because that which is 
offered on the Altar goes up from the Altar, by the hypothesis of 
sacrificial doctrine, and the space should be free above it. The 
technical term has been applied to the covering over the throne of the 
Master in Craft Lodges. (3) BALusTERs are the pillars supporting a 
balustrade, as—for example—at the sides of a staircase. Certain 
. Granp Bopigs, like the Turrty-rHirp DEGREE OF THE SCOTTISH 
Rite, have decorated their official documents by the title of BaLusTERs, 
much as in French Freemasonry the minutes of a meeting are called a 
planche tracée. Such devices are innocent enough and yet a little 
ridiculous, (4) Basttica. The Christian Church is the Temple of God, 
His Royal Palace on earth and the Court of His Justice. The Roman 
BasILica became the Christian Church, and when Masonry enters into 
the true consciousness of its scope, purpose and prerogatives, the 
Lodges, Chapters and Preceptories will become Divine Temples, 
Courts and Palaces of Spiritual Mysteries. (5) Cope or Cope-STONE 
is the uppermost stone of any building, and its symbolical applications 
are obvious, After what manner they have been utilised in certain 
High Grades will be intimated in the proper places. (6) CATENARIAN 
ArcH. There are two points from which this form of arch can be 
approached ; the first is that of architecture, and it is proverbial in 
this respect that there is no curve in Masonry which approaches the 
catenarian in strength ; as regards the second, it is summarised in the 
simple statement that in its due and proper arrangement every RoyaL 
Arcu Chapter approaches as nearly as possible the form of a catenarian 
arch. Of ail that arises herefrom and belongs hereto it is fot posible 
to speak : the motto is: Come and See. The word catenarius signifies 
chained or linked, (7) CHariteR. This is the head or summit of any 
column or pillar, called otherwise carrraL. It has been said that the 
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_term CHAPITER was—‘ once in time and somewhere in the world” — 
‘interchanged synonymously with CHapter, which is likely enough, 
having regard to the recurring misuse of‘words. The chapiter of a pillar 
is capyulum, and this word signifies also a chapter in a cathedral- 
church. But a chapter-house is exedra, in the sense of any place for 
private discourse or study. (8) CoLuMN. The distinction between 
this.and a pillar is that the CoLuMN is always circular in shape, while 
4 pillar may be four-sided and can be otherwise varied in configuration, 
I do-not know of any symbolical values in respect of the distinction. 
(9) Composite. The fifth Order of Architecture is a kind of marriage 
between Ionic and Corinthian. I have read somewhere that it is held 
in little esteem among Freemasons, as if their opinion upon a certain 
style might be of some consequence. (ro) Doric. The Pillar of the 
Senior Warden represents this oldest of the Greek architectural styles, 
for a technical description of which there are many popular handbooks 
open to apnsultation, Emblematic Freemasonry being a spiritual 
subject the only order of architecture which ought to concern it is 
Gothic, about which it knows nothing. (11) CorINTHIAN. The Pillar 
in the’ South of the Lodge and in relation to the Junior Warden. 
(12) Footstone. It is agreed that this word—which has passed out 
of knowledge—was synonymous with the corner-stone. (13) Ionic. 
The pillar in the East of the Lodge represents this style and is in 
relation to the Worshipful Master. It is held to be a symbol of wisdom, 
as that in the South is of beauty and that in the West of strength. It 
will be seen in this manner that the three orders of Grecian architecture 
are attributed to the three principal officers of a Lodge. While it is 
obviously possible for pillars to connote strength or beauty, it is 
difficult to see how they, or a certain one among them, can bea symbol 
of wisdom, and we may look for an arbitrary reason. The explanation 
is that the judgment and skill displayed in the construction of the 
Ionic style has led to this ascription, as if such qualities were absent 
from the other orders. (14) Liry-Worx. An ornamentation of the 
Pillars J... and B.-. See 4 Kines vii. 19 : “ The chapiters were of 
Lily-work in the porch ” ; and ib. vii. 22: “ On the top of the pillars 
was Lily-work.” This is the Authorised Version ; compare that of 
the Vulgate: Capitella autem, quae erant super capita columnarum, 
quasi opere lilii fabricata erant in porticu quatuor cubitorum; and 
Super capita columnarum opus in modum lilt posuit. (15) PoME- 
GRARATE-Work. See 1 Kings vii. 18: ‘‘ And he made the Pillars, 
and two rows round about upon the one network, to cover the chapiters 
that were upon the top, with pomegranates.” But the Vulgate says : 
Ts domcwomt cadttella nunae evant suber summitaiem malorranatorum. 
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See also 2 CHRONICLES iii. 15, 16: ‘‘ Also he made before the house. 
two Pillars of thirty and five cubits high, and the chapiter that was on’ 
the top of each of them was five cubits. And he made chains. . and 

put them on the heads of the Pillars; and made an hundred, pome- 

granates, and put them on the chains.” But it must be confessed that 

the lily and pomegranate-work belongs to metal-craft and not to 

architecture. (16) PROPYLON, or PRopyYL#£uM, the court in front of a 

building. (17) Tuscan. This is described as the simplest of all the 

orders of architecture, but it is of modern origin, as compared pre- 

sumably with Masonry, whence it is (a) without value in Masonic 

symbolism, (6) and has no connection with Masonry. Such is the 

testimony. (18) Kystus. A court for athletic exercises, but used 

also for walking, out of the sun or rain. e 


ARS LATOMORUM 

The Building Art of Masonry—understood in its true emblematic 
sense——is an Art of Life, an Art of the Building of Life; and in the 
Degree of ENTERED APPRENTICE—as we shall see more fully in its 
place—there is imposed upon the Candidate such an edification: of his 
own temple as shall in fine produce a structure “ perfect in its parts and 
honourable to the builder.” Here is a work on the microcosm which 
comes into the hands of each one of us, to be done with all our might. 
In so far as we are men of desire, the plans of this temple are treasured 
up in our hearts, in which also we build it continually, looking towards 
the day of our perfection. The day does not come on this earth, for it 
is only very hardly and slowly that the operative House of Man is 
taken over and changed into a Spiritual House of God. But if we 
have desired the beauty of that House—as a place where His glory 
dwelleth—-we die at least with our faces towards Jerusalem, that 
Salem which is above Zion, where the true Solomon, as an eternal 
King of Peace, is building up the House Beautiful of Universal 
Humanity—through all the ages of our manifestation—into a spiritual 
edifice, “‘ a house not made with hands eternal in the Heavens.” Here 
is that higher sensc in which we speak as Masons of a Great Architect 
of the Universe ; this is also the sense in which it is true to say that 
Masonry is universal, for everywhere in this world of ours—among all . 
the lets and the hindrances—there are men and women who, within 
their measures and capacities, are preparing and shaping themselves 
as living stones fitted for a mystical house which shall be meet if fine 
for His habitation. i 
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JONATHAN ASHE 


It*is customary to depreciate THE Masonic MANUAL as a mere 
echo amd reflection of Hutchinson’s SPIRIT OF Masonry, written 
nearly forty years earlier. It is customary to belittle the author as a 
person of small consequence and intelligence. He and his book are 
entitled to their place in the Masonic‘ chain which began with the 
Boox or ConsTITuTIONS and ended with George Oliver. THE 
Masonic Manvac'is not much better nor worse than the rest of the 
canon of incompetence to which it belongs, and among those who 
have judged it there is one at least whose verdict upon any Masonic 
subject is utterly out of court. 

A Middle Way.—I observe that the Rev. A. F. Woodford took a 
reasonable middle course when he said that ‘‘ Ashe is not without his 
own merits ’—-meaning of course for his period—though it does not 
excuse pir&icy to allege that ‘‘ other Masonic writers in their turn have 
copied Ashe without recognition.” It must be acknowledged that 
Tue Mas@nic Manuat is not unlike a new and revised edition of 
Tue Sprrit or Masonry over the signature of another writer, yet the 
personality of Ashe emerges there and here. We know very little 
concerning him, except that he was a clergyman of his period, a doctor 
of divinity and a resident of Bristol. The MANUAL first appeared in 
1814, again in 1825, and finally it was edited by George Oliver in 1843, 
with notes that have been called valuable. In so far as may be needful 
I stall recur to it in the consideration of Hutchinson. 


ASHLAR 


The stone is brought from the quarry and the stone is rude : this is 
the Rough Ashlar. It is made subject to the work of the Craftsman 
and becomes the Perfect Ashlar. The distinction between the two 
states belongs to Emblematic Masonry and is late therein. As regards 
the etymology of the word, we must reject its derivation from A ssula= 
board, lath, slate, chip and splinter : it does not belong to the subject. 
Moreover, Ashlar connotes free-stone, the Latin equivalent of which 
is Saxum vivum, while a squared stone is Lapis quadratus, and wrought 
or hewn stone is Lapis ferro politus. The word in English does not 
seem to have been traced further back than the first half of the fifteenth 
century, when it occurs in the poems of John Audelay. In respect of 
moralisation there is nothing more obvious in opportunity and the 
answers are from all quarters. As the stone comes from the quarry, 
$0 comes every man and woman from the mother’s womb, and that 
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into which they shall be shaped depends on many craftsmen. But in. 
the last resource the craftsman is always oneself, and as the work of 
our development—for every earnest heart—goes on from day torday, 
all let and hindrance notwithstanding, it does not yet appear what we 
shall be. The last touch which we can give with our own chisel in this 
particular life is when death—like a Worshipful Master—adjourns the 
Lodge of our earthly existence, looking for it to be reopened immedi- 
ately in another and Grander Lodge. I speak in the symbolism éf 
Masonry, for these Ashlars are Masonic emblems, and though I know 
that they connote many speaking types in the figurative story of stones, 
it is better to keep them separate, lest analogies that are rigorous 
enough pass into confusion when they are drawn too closely together. 
There is, however, one which belongs to Masonry itself ; and I would 
say therefore that in the deeper consideration of the Rough and Perfect 
Ashlar, we can do nothing better than betake ourselves to the eloquent 
GRADE OF MarK Master, to the high spiritual aspiragion which 
Petitions that we may be “ built up as living stones into a spiritual 
house,” meet for God’s service. That is the state in which the Mason 
becomes the Perfect Ashlar, and that is also the state in comparison 
with which all Ashlars here are rough, however we seek to hew them. 


ASSASSINS AND ANSEYREEH 

The sect of IsHMAELITES, which goes far back into the history of 
Islam, gave birth in the last quarter of the eleventh century to that of 
the Assassins. Its political and philosophical doctrine is suppgsed 
to have been unfolded slowly and with great circumspection in nine 
Degrees. The Assassins were contented with seven—for what the 
statement is worth. On this sect, order or society it has been affirmed 
that Hugh de Payens modelled the Knights Templar, notwithstanding 
the fact that a rule was conferred on the latter subsequently by a 
certain Council of Troyes, notwithstanding also the exhortation and 
blessing of St. Bernard. The Templars were divided into classes, and 
foolish persons have credited them not only with an over-elaborate 
mode of initiation—which was obviously one of profession—but with 
Grades of Advancement towards the real secrets of the Order. Finally, 
{he ANSEYREEH are said to have arisen about the same time as the 
Assassins, to have possessed a secret religion and used secret modes 
of recognition. In this manner a likeness to Freemasonry has been 
traced as regards all the foundations, and in the hdnds of the 
uncritical a casual resemblance passes rapidly into affinity, or 
even consanguineous relation. The alleged connection between 
the Order of the Temple and Masonry calls for consideration 
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_, elsewhere in the present work, but the hypothetical resemblances 
‘offered by the others can be dealt with at once, as they embody 
nothing to detain us. 

Ismaelites, Order of.—Behind this sect there lies of course the 
historical fact of the Fatima Kaliphate incursion. The thesis is that 
the Ismaelites were a secret Mohammedan Order, working nine 
Degrees, embodying the following successive instructions : (1) That 
the Koran was to be understood mystically—as a storehouse of hidden 
truths beneath the written word ; (2) that an infallible authority was 
vested in certain Imaums, or Spiritual Teachers; (3) that these 
Teachers were seven in number; (4) that Allah had commissioned 
Seven Legislators to man, who were called Speakers, and that they 
had sevgn immediate subordinates, termed Mutes; (5) that each of 
these subordinates had twelve Apostles; (6) that religion was sub- 
ordinate to philosophy ; (7) that (apparently) the guides in philosophy 
were Plato and Aristotle ; (8) that the principles of Mohammedan 
jurisprudence were to be understood in a special sense; (g) that 
nothing was to be believed, and that all things were lawful. The Order 
is said to*have lasted for about a century. It is perhaps by an over- 
sight that Masonic analogies do not happen to be more especially 
affirmed, or the existence of Signs, Tokens and Passwords. The 
authority for the enumeration is Von Hammer, who drew from various 
sources, oriental included, and was a man of great learning but not 
of a critical mind, as his MysTERIUM BAPHOMETIS REVELATUM proves 
abundantly. However, I am concerned only with pointing out that a 
graduated course of instruction bears no relation to Degrees, in the 
Masonic understanding of the word: otherwise our colleges and 
universities could be said to wear our likeness. There is, moreover, 
the fullest evidences in. Von Hammer’s own materials that the so-called 
OrvER oF ISHMAELITES had a curriculum and nothing else. It was 
originally that of a college at Cairo, called the House of Wisdom, and 
in the days of the Fatimite rule there was nothing secret about it, 
though it had begun otherwise. The Kaliph Hakem-bi-emr-illah 
threw open its doors to alf comers, men and women indifferently. 
There were professors of medicine, professors of mathematics and 
logic, and it would appear in the part of philosophy that Arabian meta- 
physics were not only tinctured deeply by derivations from Aristo- 
totelian and Platonic sources but also by those of India. This is 
sufftient #0 indicate that the IsMAELITE sect is important for the 
history of Mohammedanism, but Masonry has no concern therein. It 
is open to grave doubt whether its votaries were landed—as alleged— 
in complete atheism; the general course of instruction is definitely 
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against this view, but there is neither need nor opportunity to discuss 
the question here. ; “ 
The Assassins.—According to Godfrey Higgins, this sect gvas 
neither more nor less than an oriental Freemasonry, and Von Hammer 
is so unwise as to suggest that there were Apprentices, Fellows and 
Masters in the Grades of reception and advancement. The old thesis 
concerning them finds a strong expression by Edward Gibbon as 


follows :— . 
“The conquest . . . of Iran, or Persia, was achieved by Holagon 
Khan .. . I shall not enumerate the crowd of sultans, emirs and 


atabeks, whom he trampled into dust: but the extirpation of the 
Assassins, or Ismaelians of Persia, may be considered as a service to 
mankind. Among the hills to the South of the Caspian, these odious 
sectaries had reigned with impunity above a hundred and sixty years : 
and their prince, or imam, established his lieutenant to lead and 
govern the colony of Mount, Libanus, so famous and formidable in 
the history of the Crusades. With the fanaticism of the eran the 
Ismaelians had blended the Indian transmigration and tfie visions 
of their own prophets : and it was their first duty to devote their souls 
and bodies in blind obedience to the vicar of God. The gaggers of 
his missionaries were felt both in the East and the West. . .. But 
these daggers, his only arms, were broken by the sword of Holagon, 
and not a vestige is left of the enemies of mankind, except the word 
assassin, which in the most odious sense, has been adopted in the 
language of Europe.” 


This is the extreme view, in opposition to which Masons have been 
asked to regard the Assassins as (1) an association with a secret, 
esoteric doctrine, (2) a graduated series of initiations, (3) permeafed 
by Sufic elements, while (4) the old belief that they represented a con- 
federated murder-system is the last word of credulity belotiging to 
past centuries. Founded in 1ogo, or thereabouts, by Hassan Saba, 
they produced—according to Von Hammer—treatises on juris- 
prudence and mathematics, while their leader had a profound. know- 
ledge of philosophy and metaphysical science. There is good reason 
to believe in the correctness of Sir John Malcolm’s conclusion that the 
ASSASSINS, like their progenitors, were the intellectual and religious 
kinsmen of the Sufis ; and the innumerable sects of Islam had mostly 
a side of learning. But the proposition that the Assassins were not 
assassins in the literal understanding of the word belies history. 
If it were true that they had Grades and Degrees then the Grade ne 
plus ultra Superimposed upon all was most certainly a Geade of the 
Dagger. It was their weapon of offence and defence, not that they 
killed without reason, as Thugs were supposed to strangle, because it 
was part of religion. They destroyed those who were obnoxious. 
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_, either to their safety or designs. Godfrey Higgins has been quoted in 

* defence of the Assasstns, but his views on the association which had 
at #ts head “‘ the probably much-calumniated man of the mountain” 
are made ridiculous—like all his theses—by the ravings of his etymo- 
logical mania. For him the sound of a word brought the four quarters 
together and the Himalayas and Andes touched. The AssAssINs were 
(1) alink which connected ancient and modern Freemasonry ; (2) iden- 
tical with the Druses, who were identical with Druids and Culdees ; 
(3) not to be distinguished from the Kurds; (4) in religious con- 
sanguinity with Manicheans and by no means remote from Buddhists. 
A defence which is rooted in such reveries as these is out of court.from 
the beginning. Now, the best that can be said for the AssAssIN is that ~ 
in the midst of murderous nations and of a religion which lived by the 
sword they happened to make use of the knife. There is nothing to 
shew that they were a sanguinary sect per se; but the success of the 
knife depends upon the victim being unsuspicious and unprepared, 
which makes the position equivalent to a distinction between war and 
murder. | ; 

Distinctive Ranks.—As regards the alleged Degrees of the sect or 
sodality, they prove on examination to be ranks pure and simple: 
(t) THe SHEIKH OF THE Mountain or Supreme Head, who seems to 
have been called also Seydna=Our Lord; (2) The Great Missionaries 
= Dat-at-KEBir, of which there are Said to have been three, appointed 
to the three provinces of the sect—namely, Jebal, Kuhistan and Syria ; 

(3), THE Dats; (4) THE REFECK; (5) Tue FEDAREE ; and (6) THE 
Lazix, being postulants awaiting reception or perhaps novices. The © 
Teaching Rule of the Sodality was sevenfold, consisting in: (1) Know- 
ledge of-duty ; (2) Winning confidence ; (3) Hermeneutical, but this 
is a guess-work word, for the ectual intention was to exhibit the 
absurdity of understanding the Koran literally; (4) Silence and 
obedience ; (5) The conformity between the doctrines of the associa- 
tion and those of the greatest men in the world of Islam beyond its 
gate; (6) Confirmation in the knowledge acquired ; and (7) Instruc- 
tion in Allegory, or the only true mode of interpreting the Holy Kuran. 
We find in this manner that in the constitution of the Assassins 
there is no likeness whatsoever to the Masonic Order and that the 
suggestion is not less ridiculous than might have been expected 
antecedently. 

The Tertplars.—There is no particle of evidence that dhe ORDER 
OF THE TEMPLE was framed on that of the Assassins; there is no 
evidence that the TEMPLARS and AsSASSINS made common cause 
together. It is ridiculous to suggest that the attempt to exchange 
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Damascus for Tyre—which to the Templars would have been of vital | 
consequence—offers proof of collusion with the infidels, much less of a ~ 
secret understanding. The scheme failed. There is one glaringeand © 
shameful instance of communication between TEMPLARg and 
ASSASSINS which is a blot on the knightly scutcheon, and nothing can 
scour it off. The people of the mountain paid tribute to the TEMPLARS 
and a messenger was sent to the Christian King of Jerusalem, petition- 
ing him to obtain its remission, in consideration of which the ASSASSINS 
were prepared bodily for conversion. The King rejoiced, and to secure 
. the consent of the chivalry he promised himself to meet the amount of 
the tribute. The messenger was returning home in the belief that his 
mission had been successful, when he was attacked by a party of 
Templars and murdered basely. Such was the relation between the 
Orders, and. the Grand Master was not only privy to this particular 
affair but is said to have arranged it. Were it necessary to suppose 
that in the course of their long sojourn in Palestine a part of the 
TEMPLARS had become tinctured by the spirit of eastern lore, eastern 
theosophy, eastern hidden practices—all of which is part ofthe charge 
against them—there were sects enough in that region from whom they 
could have drawn and at whose questionable fountains they might 
have drunk deeply, without postulating the Assassins as a particular 
and only source. For the rest, it cannot be said that the Old Man of 
the Mountains and his votaries were desirable or decent neighbours ; 
but it is to be questioned whether the Templars were a marked 
improvement on them. e 
Druses.-—-Godfrey Higgins affirms (1) That the Assassins were 
also called Druses ; (2) That a golden calf is still worshipped by the 
latter sectaries, though I have found no record of idolatry among the 
People of the Mountain ; and—in some confused way—(3) That they 
connect with the old legend concerning Prester John. In Masonic 
speculations we find (1) That the DrusEs were divided into three 
classes or degrees ; (2) That a regular system of signs and passwords 
was in use among them ; (3) That the TEMpLaRs drew all their Secret 
Mysteries from this source ; while it is even suggested (4) that the 
Grade called PrincE oF LEBANON has reference to this Syrian sect. 
By other sources of instruction we are assured (1) That Druses are a 
mixture of Kurds, Mardi-Arabs, French colonists and Crusaders ; 
(2) That in religion they are a compound of Jewish, Christian and 
Mohammedan elements, the last prevailing; (3) That they hdve an 
order of priesthood, sacred books and secret religious assemblies. On 
the other hand, Sir M. E. Grant-Duff records the result of investiga- 
tions made by a certain Ayoub Abela, according to which (1) No books 
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..Written upon the DrusEs and ANSEYREEH were of any value ; (2) That 
‘he had failed to obtain any idea as to their beliefs; (3) That he had 
exarnined fourteen Druse treatises in Arabic without ascertaining 
what they were really about; (4) That a key to their meaning is 
necessary and that the Druszs have the key but have never entrusted 
it to any one outside their own circle; (5) That the DrusEs and 
ANSEYREEH were remnants of two idolatrous tribes who had inhabited 
the Lebanon district before the Christian epoch ; ard (6) That the 
real bond between them was “‘a kind of Freemasonry, about which 
the outside world had not the smallest inkling.” The last statement 
means only that there was a common mystery shared among them 
and not that it had the least analogy with any mystery which is found 
in the West. We have also the authority of Lady Hester Stanhope 
concerning the existence of Druse books and the impossibility of un- 
ravelling their meaning: they were mysteries dealing with mysteries 
and writtem in a mystery-language. It is an old story now that who- 
soever, has recourse to the Druses finds them professors of precisely 
that faith and doctrine which he is led to expect antecedently, and so 
also as regards practice and discipline. When therefore Colonel 
Churchill testified in 1862 (1) That there was an Order among them 
which had many analogies with Masonry; (2) That it imposed a 
probation of twelve months prior to admission ; but (3) That both 
sexes were eligible—we have no real evidence before us, Reports are 
unanimous as to the fact of a mystery, while the alleged admission of 
wongen sets aside Masonic analogy. Finally, there is no warrant for 
accepting the opinion of Laurence Oliphant that the Druse and 
Anseyreeh religions conceal under their esoteric veils “‘a far higher 
theological system than is apparent to the uninitiated inquirer.” The 
statement is antecedently improbable and anything that he may have 
heard on the spot to countenance his views is—under the circum- 
stances—no evidence. The Druses of Mount Lebanon are to be ruled 
out of Masonic concern, unless and until we are in a position to reach 
a solid stratum of fact. , 

Anseyreeh.—Between this sect and Freemasonry the kind of 
subsisting analogy has been defined rather fortunately since 1852, 
when the Rev. S. Lyde affirmed it to consist in secret prayers “‘ which 
are taught to every male child at a certain age, and are repeated at 
stated times, in stated places, accompanied with religious rites.” It 
is therefore the kind of Freemasonry which is learned at one’s mother’s 
knee and under the obedience of any church or sect in Christendom. 
It is not very often that the Masonic atmosphere is cleared so com- 
pletely, however apart from intention. For the rest—and notwith- 
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standing the common bond of mystery between them—the ANSEY-.. 
REEH have been often said to be at enmity with the DrusEs: but’ 
perhaps this breach is healed. It is nihil ad rem nostram. Giving no 
particular reason, the Hon. F. Walpole identifies the Assassins and 
ANSEYREEH as regards origin, and produces a vast record of travels 
in three volumes, having their name as the title : it is incredible how 
little they contain on the supposed subject. His testimony belongs to 
the year 1851 and we learn among other points which I have no 
occasion to cite: (x) That the ANSEYREEH are a large, fine race, 
having more bone and muscle than is characteristic of Orientals ; 
(2) That they are Turks in dress ; (3) That—at the time of his travels— 
the nation was capable of mustering forty thousand warriors ; (4) That 
there were Sheiks of religion and Sheiks of government ; ~5) That 
those of religion were regarded as almost infallible ; (6) That the lower 
classes are not initiated into the higher or more mystical aspect of the 
religious belief; (7) That they practise the rite of circumcision ; 
(8) That when a candidate is ready for initiation—but into what we 
do not hear—a white cloth is placed about his head ; he is.conducted 
into the presence of the sheiks of religion, is cautioned against ever 
betraying “the great and solemn secret ” and is then taught the 
articles of faith, a sign and “ three words” ; (9) That this is the first 
lesson, but it is all apparently of which Walpole had any particulars. 
On the exoteric side they are called worshippers of Ali, as above all 
and a kind of ‘‘ God Almighty,” yet Mohammed is the beloved prophet 
of God. For the rest, their belicf is described as a confused medley— 
an unity, a trinity, a deity—and is apparently defined thus in their 
theology : ‘‘ There are five ; these five are three ; these three are two ; 
these two, these three, these five—all are one.”” I suppose that even 
an Anti-Masonic Council of Trent would not institute a connection 
between this credo and the alleged faith of Masonry. For the rest, the’ 
ANSEYREEH are affirmed to believe in the transmigration of souls : 
those of good believers become stars ; others return to earth and again 
become ANSEYREEH ; ‘yet others—the bad namely—reincarnate as 
Jews, Christians and Turks ; while unbelievers enter into the bodies of 
pigs and other animals. 

Authorities.—For the IsMAELITES and Assassins: (1) Joseph von 
Hammer-Purgstall: Diz GESCHICHTE DER ASSASSINEN. Stuttgart, 
1818. (2) The same, translated by O. C. Wood, London, 1835. 
(3) Edward Gibbon: Drciing AND Fatt or THE RoMAN EMPIRE, 
c. Ixiv, any edition. (4) De Sacy in Lr Journat pEs Savants, for 
the year 1818. (5) Sir John Malcolm: History oF Persia, 2 vols., 
1815. (6) Godfrey Higgins: AnacaLypsis: An Atlempt to draw 
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_, aside the Veil of the Saitic Isis, etc., 2 vols., London, 1836. For the 
-TEMPLARS: So far as we are concerned with a bibliography of works 
on the Knights Templar it belongs to a later consideration of the 
whole subject. At the moment I need mention only: Raynouard: 
Monumens Hisrorigues Relatifs a la Condemnation des Templiers. 
For the Druses : (1) Godfrey Higgins : THe CELTIC Drurps, London, 
1834. Also ANACALYPsis, as cited, vol. i. (2) Sir M. E. Grant-Duff : 
ores FROM A Diary, London, 1900, pp. 241, 242. (3) MEMoIRs of 
Lady Hester Stanhope, London, 1845, p. 355- (4) Colonel C. H. 
Churchill : THe Druses AND Maronites under Turkish Rule, London, 
31862. (5) Laurence Oliphant: THE LAND OF GILEAD. For the 
ANSEYREEH: (1) Rev. Samuel Lyde: THE ANSEYREEH AND Is- 
M&LEH<s London, 1853. (2) Hon. F. Walpole: THE ANSAYRI, OR 
ASSASSINS, with Travels in the Further East, 3 vols., and especially 
vol, iii., London, 1851. 


* 
ASSOCIATION AND THE MYSTERIES 

Asa natural instinct of men compels them to seek association for 
avowed and public advantage in the open life of communities so does 
a deeper instinct prompt them to secret association in the midst of the 
general community for the attainment of some particular purpose or 
the pursuit of some special interest. Both instincts are older than 
history and as regards secret association it is common to every kind of 
civilisation and almost every form of savagery. It is connected in 
particular with the history of religion, when it assumes invariably the 
form of a Mystery worked by means of conventional ceremonies to 
which symbolic meanings are attached. In this way a peculiar know- 
ledge has been supposed always to be communicated to the initiate. 
In secret political societies the knowledge imparted regarded only the 
designs particular to the cabal and the methods concerted for their 
attainment. In the vast majority of cases they were neither veiled in 
allegory nor illustrated by symbols. In those which were devoted to 
science—and there are traces of such association in alchemical litera- 
ture—-an inherited experimental Mystery was claimed to be imparted, 
but under what circumstances of procedure, if indeed any of a Ritual 
kind, we are altogether in the dark. There remain the arts and crafts, 
as these were pursued and protected at various periods but more 
especially during the Middle Ages : in most or all cases they appear to 
havéhad a‘primitive form of reception, the chief feature of which was 
of course a pledge of secrecy. There is little doubt that more than one 
valuable process must have been lost to the world because the sodality 
which possessed them has become inoperative. But the Religious 
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Mystery has been always the most important and most widely _ 
diffused. e 

Secret Religions.—It is this that is assumed to have perpetuated 
the true doctrine which is veiled by the external dogmas and official 
systems of ruling religions in the world, the Religious Mysteries of 
ancient Greece being a palmary case in point. Societies claiming to 
connect with others of a high antiquity behind them are heard of even 
at this day in several countries of Europe, and whatsoever the worth 
of their pretensions they are always theosophical in character, which 
is to say that—by their hypothesis—they communicate to those who 
can receive a deeper understanding of the relations between man and 
God. At one or another time most people have come across something 
concerning them—some book which hints at their existence, some 
person who might have belonged to them. The knowledge possessed 
and the objects proposed to themselves by these secret fraternities are 
difficult questions to approach from an external standpoints There is 
in the first place a multitude of false witnesses, not only on the point 
of antiquity but on the so-called treasures of the Sanctuary, which is 
too often empty of anything excepting vain pretence. It must be 
recognised also that associations for the pursuit of iniquity under the 
cloak of religion have taken all evil as their province and that the 
crude name of Satanism covers an abyss of abomination, on the edge 
of which it may sometimes prove only too easy for the unwary to find 
themselves, The business that walks in the darkness is worse than the 
noon-day devil, ‘ fe 

Theosophical Mysteries.—But since there are thousands of in- 
dividuals here and now among us who have set before themselves as 
their real end in life the attainment of an assured knowledge concern- 
ing the soul, its nature, origin and destination, concerning God, His 
relation to the Universe and to the soul of man, so are there secret 
religious Orders which by their intention at least—and by something 
more than this—are on the side of God and the soul. It is taught in 
these circles that the soul of man is not so wholly set apart in isolation 
from his manifest part that he cannot enter into its sanctuary and 
learn something at first hand on these ever-recurring problems, The 
claim is, moreover, that within these secret circles there are aids to 
advancement in these directions. This is as much as can be said in the 
present place. 

Masonry and Secret Religion.—The place of Masonry among 
secret associations is notable in comparison with these exotics of 
hidden life and activity. On the surface it is a system of morality, 
and we shall see in the proper place that it has no reasonable title as 
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_ such to be classed among Instituted Mysteries. Its “ sublime 

: principles ” are brotherly love, relief and truth, by the last of which, 
as by a gate opening on the infinite, it begins to issue at once from.the 
region of ethics. I suppose it is obvious that morality is not truth but 
one of its attributes. Moreover, as we proceed through the Craft 
Grades, and as J shall shew fully hereafter, we find that Emblematic 
Freemasonry becomes in the THIRD DEGREE a summary reflection of 
‘the old Instituted Mysteries and that it portrays the story of the soul 
in paths of spiritual experience. And beyond the Craft Grades there 
is the Hoty Rovat Arcu, with its great theosophical intimations on 
the powers, the graces, the mysteries of Divine Names, on the Triune 
Nature of God, the Ark of our Salvation and the soul in the Presence of 
God. But in fine there are the Christian Grades, full of gospel tidings 
concerning Christ Mystical and the way of truth in Christ. They 
are not only—like those other Rites which I have mentioned without 
naming-gon the side of God and the soul but delineate the relations 
between that which is Divine in the Universe and the Divine part of 
our nature. It will be seen therefore, as regards the place of Masonry 
among sécret associations, that it is no outcast, pariah or orphan but 
a legitimate child of the Mysteries, bound up with its peers and 
-co-heirs in the universal bond of their brotherhood. 


ASTROLOGY 

Among those who regard Astrology as a kind of. experimental 
science it has been said to shew links with Freemasonry. The first of 
these is historical, and the argument concerning it is—broadly speak- 
ing—as follows: (1) The Temple of Solomon was constructed on a 
Babylonian plan, according to Professor Sayce, and was a model of 
the universe. (2) Babylon derived from Chaldea, in which the stars 
were worshipped. (3) The Legend of Craft Masonry is concerned with 
King Solomon’s Temple, and as there is no doubt that Masonry is of 
immense antiquity, it is valid to infer that it connects with Chaldea, 
and consequently with the worship of the stars—in other words, with 
astrology. Such are the historical links, the gulf of many centuries 
being bridged by a single affirmation on the point of Masonic antiquity 
and the Temple legend being presumed to be a part of Craft Masonry, 
ab origine symboli. As the reverie continues, it is found, however, 
that there is astrology in modern Masonry. For example : (x) The 
andient werld recognised seven planets, and there are seven officers 
of the Lodge, including the Outer Guard. (2) Asimple septenary corre- . 
spondence is, however, jnsufficient—even for a speculation of this order 
—and a planetary allocation of the officers has been devised thus. 
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(3) The Master answers to Mercury, because its symbol is composed _ 
of a circle which typifies spirit, a semicircle signifying the moon and a - 
Cross representing matter. (4) The Senior Warden is referable to the 
Sun, the Junior Warden to the Moon, while the Deacons correspond 
respectively to Venus and Mars, the Inner Guard to Jupiter and the 
Tyler to Saturn. (5) There are some reasons assigned here and there, 
as eg. that Saturn connects with impoverishment and the Tyler 
Temoves possessions from the person of the Candidate ; Jupiter is 
tevealer of sccret things and the Inncr Guard admits. Other alleged 
analogies stand at their own value, for I meet with no explanation. 
The answer to all is in Masonic Ritual itself, where the chief officers, 
without representing the Sun, mark three stages of its diurnal pro- 
gress—the Sun rising in the East, the Sun at its meridian, and the 
setting Sun. : 
Planetary Influences.—It should be added that the thesis comes 

from an occult source, an’ origin which connotes usually, what is 
arbitrary in assumption, false in history and in reasoning. As 
regards the alleged planetary influences, they are not specifically true, 
for there were many others, according to old-world lore, those cited 
being the least among them, while each and all were liable to be 
changed and counter-changed, qualified, reduced or extended, in 
accordance with environment, the operation of personal factors and 
so forward. It is enough to make old masters of the speculative 
sciences, like Junctinus de Florentia, writhe in their graves to see 
planetary forces violated and made absolute where they were never 
supposed to work alone. But it is well within the genius of such in- 
ventions that their makers mispresent matters of their own subject— 
not to speak of Masonry and the Mysteries. The Craft Degrees are 

‘ not to be explained by hypotheses of Solar Mythology, nor to be 
illustrated by Astrology, with which Masonry has no connection. 
Finally, a Legend of the Temple current in the eighteenth century is 
not evidence of derivation from Babylon. 


ASTRONOMY AND MASONRY 


The Sun in official Freemasonry is an emblem of the call to labour, 
which is balanced by the conception of repose, the two notions being 
united in the idea of refreshment. It Tepresents also the progress of 
human life from infancy, through manhood, to old age, and the coming 
of the better day. An analogy to these is found in the work ofthe 
Lodge. The figurative time of its Opening is the dawn of day, and 
this is done by the Master ; but it is the Junior Warden who calls off 
the Brethren from labour, symbolically at the high noon; and the 
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__ Senior Warden Closes, at what is symbolically the set of Sun. The 

- complementary symbol of the Moon in Masonry may be said to en- 
force the doctrine that ‘‘ the highest saints of earth and heaven, and 
the mgst glorious angels, only reflect the light of the Sun of Righteous- 
ness ”-—-whether this Spiritual Luminary is the Great Architect of the 
Universe under the egis of the Crart Decrees or the Christ in 
Christian Masonry. In these and other manners it is intimated that 
* Heaven is the mirror of the human soul, and when we think that we 
are reading in the Stars it is in ourselves we read.” This is the sense 
in which every Lodge is shewn to be a measure of the Universe—‘ in 
length from East to West, in breadth from North to South,” in height 
as heaven itself, while at the opposite pole of that zenith extends the 
immeasurable nadir. In a word, the Lodge is a minutus mundus, 
even as man himself. It has been said well that the astronomy of 
man’s soul is greater than that of the starry heavens. The true 
heaven imwithin, a “‘ firmament of possibility, of central and celestial 
light.” The light of the Sun signifies also the influx of God into the 
soul, while the Moon is the soul principle within us which receives that 
glory from beyond. In another form of symbolism the Moon is the 
reflected light of mind, of the reasoning and logical faculty, while the 
Sun corresponds to the higher mind, the inspired part of our nature, 
imagination in its creative state, the congeries of modes which, so 
far as they can pass into expression, are of the nature of pure being 
and are summarised as the gifts of the Spirit. 


‘ AUSTRALASIA 


I am concerned with other subjects than the gradual distribution of 
Freemasonry over the surface of the globe, for accessible sources of . 
information can be found by any one concerned. A word should be 
said, however, about the beginnings of the Order, both in our colonies 
and in other countries, as a starting-point for research. So far back as 
1906, Mr. W. F. Lamonby—some time Grand Master of Victoria— 
published his NoTEs ON FREEMASONRY IN AUSTRALASIA, and I do not 
know that a better work on the subject has appeared since. I shall 
merely summarise a few of its historical points. (1) The first Australian 
Lodge was founded at Sydney in 1803 without the permission of 
the Governor—a certain Captain King—who either suppressed it 
promptly or took such steps that it dissolved of its own accord. There 
is a Suggestion indeed that some of the members were arrested. Con- 
sidering the status of Freemasonry in England at that date, the pro- 
ceeding may seem characteristic of Papal Rome and its handmaid the 
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colony at that period of colonial life was dealing with stormy elements . 
and had to rule vi e¢ armis or renounce rule entirely. The veto that -" 
he put on the Lodge was not against Masonry itself but against an act 
of subordination which had to be dealt with as such. However this 
may be, the Lodge in question does not appear to have been warranted 
by any Grand Obedience, and after the little storm in which it perished 
Masonry fell asleep in Australia for seventeen years. (2) In 1820 the 
46th Regiment was stationed at Sydney and thereto was attached the 
Lopce oF SociaL ann Mititary VIRTUE, No. 227, having a charter 
going back to 1752, under the Irish Constitution. (3) Under the 
maternal providence of this military body the Granp LopGE oF 
IRELAND warranted the first regular Lodge in Australia, meeting at 
Sydney as from 1820. (4) It bears the Number x on the Grand Roll 
of New South Wales, with the title of AUSTRALIAN SoctAL MOTHER 
Lopce. (5) There came also a period when its sponsor, the LopcE 
OF SoclaL AND Mititary VirTUE, must have ceased to travel with its 
regiment, for it ‘‘ became No. x on the Roll of the GRAND LopGE oF 
Canapa,” (6) So far as regards Sydney, and in respect of Australasia 
generally, it was Masonically colonised under the three Grand Lodges 
of England, Scotland and Ireland. At the present time—having 
passed through the period of its tutelage under these auspices— 
Australasian Masonry is now ruled by seven autonomous GRAND 
Lonces, which preside respectively over South Australia (1884), New 
South Wales (1888), Victoria (1889), Tasmania (1890), New Zealand 
(1890), Western Australia (1899),and Queensland, dating from 1904,put 
not recognised till later. The status and diffusion of the High Grades, 
the Royat Arcu and the Mark, would exceed the scope of this notice, 
and will be omitted also in the brief correlated monographs which are 
designed to follow throughout these volumes. It will be understood 
that wheresoever the Craft lives, moves and has its being there also 
dwell and flourish the Grades of Exaltation, Advancement, Installa- 
tion and Perfection, not to speak of the many inventions which carry 
their particular banners behind the Masonic standard in the United 
States. The foundation of Grand Lodges in South Australia, Victoria, 
New South Wales and Queensland forms an interesting chapter in 
Masonic history. The difficulties which attended Queensland on 
account of divided interests and rival Mother Obediences were per- 
petuated for more than twelve years and will be within the remem- 
brance of many. They are now things of the past and remdin:as 
warning counsels in the wise art of procedure, a lesson to future 
Masonic Districts and a message to Grand Lodges themselves, 
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The Latin Rite of Catholicism having been always the predominant 
and gnly recognised religion of Austria until all such landmarks were 
effaced at the close of the Great War, it follows that Freemasonry in 
that country was always under a ban and that in so far as it has existed 
even in modern times it has been a secret society in a sense other than 
its own. It comes about therefore that it is practically without a 
history excepting that of taboo, in succession to enforced proscription. 
It is also without interest, and I do not know that any useful purpose 
would be served by naming the sporadic Lodges which sprang up from 
time to time. That of the THREE CANNONS in 1742 represents the 
beginnings of the Brotherhood, so far as Austria is concerned: it 
Jasted something less than twelve months and led to the imprisonment 
ofits members. There were other foundations later on, but the hand of 
Maria ‘Fheresa came down thereon in 1764 and there was total prohibi- 
tion for sixteen years, during which clandestine meetings were held 
occasionally in Vienna and elsewhere throughout the Empire, but they 
were-few and far between. The sentence extended its effects further 
than Prague and westward to the Austrian Netherlands. There ensued, 
however, the more clement period of Joseph II, who at least tolerated 
the Order : the proscription became a dead letter for that compara- 
tively liberal season, and though it is not to be supposed that a multi- 
tude of Lodges was established, it can be said that Masonry was 
represented everywhere, notwithstanding hostile activity on the part 
of the Church. The best evidence is the foundation of a GranD LopGE 
or Austria in 1784 by Masonic representatives drawn from all parts 
of the Empire, including Bohemia and Transylvania. It is said to 
have had forty-five Lodges under its obedience. Whether as a con- 
sequence of this ambitious enterprise or for other reasons—by example, 
the power of the Church—an Imperial Edict was issued in the following 
year, suppressing all Lodges not established at a seat of political 
government, and reducing these to three at each seat in question. The 
Grand Obedience passed therefore from the scene, having existed for 
about the same period as the first Lodge of the Empire and probably 
not so long as a more or less clandestine attempt to create in 1775 a 
Granp Lopce oF Liperty, called otherwise Masonry of Freedom. 
During the French Revolution the Austrian Lodges are supposed to 
have suspended of their own accord, as a matter of prudence, seeing 
that they were by no means free from the suspicion of political motives. 
The shadow of the GRAND ORIENT fell upon all its kinship over the 
continent of Europe. The wisdom of this course was shewn by the 
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dissolution of all Secret Societies in 1795 throughout the Austrian : 


dominions. The French occupation of 1805 is said to have brought - 
Masonry in its train—probably within the limits of Vienna ; but to all 
intents and purposes the star of the Craft had set. Nor can it be said 
to have risen again—except, as we shall see, in Hungary—for the Edict 
of 1795 was never repealed. It does not yet appear what Masonry 
shall become under the new order in the second of the Central Empires 
——as they were denominated heretofore. There is at present no reason 
to suppose that it will win recognition by the Craft in England or 
America for a considerable time to come. Some points of this brief 
but sufficient notice have been drawn from R. F. Gould’s Concise 
History OF FREEMASONRY, 1903. 








BABEL 


That exact metaphysical science and theosophy which is called 
among expositors of the Secret Tradition by such titles as Doctrine 
agd the Tree of Life—being derived in their dream through Enoch 
from that Paradise which was before the world in God—suffered many 
deprivations, represented in all cases as consequences of transgression 
in Israel—mcaning the elect people as much before as after that people 
assumed the distinctive name of the Sons of Jacob. The great cloud 
of all fell upon the Sanctuary of Wisdom as a consequence of an event 
which is called mystically the Fall of Man. The destruction of the 
Temple and the years of captivity in Babylon were another cloud, 
supervening upon another transgression. There was also the episode 
of Babel, regarded as a sin of pride and ambition, as an attempt to 
take the sacred Kingdom of the Doctrine by that kind of violence 
which the Kingdom cannot suffer—violence of corrupted hearts and 
unclean hands. The penalty incurred is called confusion of tongues, 
intimating error and division on the root-matter of the doctrine, so that 
meh were‘no longer of one specch thereon, having ceased to be of one 
mind. Of such is the Secret Tradition in these pictured events. As 
regards Masonry, Babel of course represented a Masonic enterprise and 
early expositors reaped full benefit from the fact. Théy remembered 
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that the people who were of “one language and one speech ” journeyed . 
‘from the East towards the West, like those who have been tried and * 
Proved as Master Masons. When they reached an abiding-place in the 
land of Shinaar, it is affirmed that they dwelt therein as Noachide, 
being the first characteristic name of Masons. It was here that they 
built their High Tower of Confusion—as it might be a science @ rebours. 
Out of evil comes good, however, and (1) the confusion of tongues 
gave rise to “the antient practice of Masons conversing without thé 
use of speech,” while for the rest (2) it did not hinder the improve~ 
ment of Masonry, for ‘Shem in Asia, Ham in Africa and Japhet in” | 
Europe left behind them sufficient vestiges to demonstrate their great 
skill.” Here is one aspect of architecture in its early history, as con- 
ceived by our foolish literati in that long twilight of reverie” which 
followed the epoch-making event of 1717, 


BACONIAN THEORY OF MASONRY c 


The attempt to explain Freemasonry—EMBLEMATICAL, SPECU- 
LATIVE and FicuraTIvE—as a new birth in time of the ORDER OF THE 
Rosy Cross has passed into desuetude, and yet there is evident—for 
it manifests now and again sporadically—a certain unsatisfied feeling, 
as if the subject were not done with and asif the last word still remained 
to be said. So also there is a feeling that in some way, occult and un- 
Proven, a shaping influence was exercised by Francis Bacon, Lord 
Verulam, on the first beginnings of the Masonic Order. I do not 
suppose that the last word has been said on this subject either, but-it 
is clear to my own mind that it must be one of negation. The thesis 
was started by Nicolai, in an appendix on the origin of Freemasonry 
attached to an Essay on THE KNIGHTS TEMPLAR. The foundation 
is Bacon’s unfinished romance of THE New AtLantis, written late in 
life and published posthumously. Against all intent and aforethought, 
it lay a trap for the unwary, because it recounted the story of a certain 
Solomon’s House, built in the fabulous Island of Bensalem. There 
could be nothing more unlike the Legend—for example—of the Tutrp 
DEGREE ; there could be nothing more remote from moralisations on 
the working tools of the builder's art; there could be nothing so 
denuded of the forms and language of symbolism as Tuz NEw 
ATLANTIS. It was the story of a secret house of learning and Christian 
culture, and as we have only the beginning of what was almost certainly 
intended to be a long Story, the one course open to a criti€al mind is 
suspension of judgment as regards Bacon’s purpose, which may have 
been no more important than recreation and relief for his own mind 
in the midst of the arduous work which absorbed his days. 
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__ Bacon’s Fable.—An address to the reader by Dr. William Rawley, 
-who was—so to speak—Bacon’s literary executor, explains that “‘ the 
fable ” was designed to exhibit a college instituted for the interpreta- 
tion ofNature. Bacon intended also to compose ‘a frame of laws” as 
the machinery of an ideal commonwealth, but he laid it aside in favour 
of his NATURAL History, and its ten centuries,” which “ he preferred 
many degrees before it.” The investigations of Solomon’s House were 
parsued in deep caverns sunk beneath the hills and in mighty towers 
set upon high mountains ; in lakes and pools and wells : in these they 
sought “‘ the knowledge of causes and secret motions of things,” to 
extend the bounds of human empire and the possibilities of Nature. It 
was also a house of healing, and the deep study of medicine was 
pursued therein. Experts investigated the mysteries of colours, of 
sounds, of perfumes, and in all directions made new and great dis- 
coveries for the use of man. In fine it was a house placed in a land of 
religion, aland unknown, “ in God’s bosom.” Between this College of 
the Six Days’ Workes and the College of Emblematic Freemasonry 
there subgists this sole analogy—that in the latter a craftsman is 
recommended to study the Mysteries of Nature and Science, while in 
the former that study was in the state of a going concern. 

A German Speculation.—However, in the year 1782 it occurred 
to the German bookseller and Mason whom I have mentioned— 
Christoph Friedrich Nicolai—to publish his famous appendix to the 
work cited, and it affirmed (x) that Bacon had derived from J. V. 
Angree and Robert Fludd the idea of a reformation of the world ; 
(2) that in place of accomplishing it by the communication of secret 
knowledge within the measures of a Secret Society, such as the Rosy 
Cross, he proposed to proceed in public on evidence drawn from 
Nature; (3) that the Royal Society was established to carry out 
Bacon's plan as put forward in the INsTAURATIO MaGNA and THE New 
ATLANTIS; (4) that Elias Ashmole and the astrologer William Lilly 
were members of this institution ; (5) that they and others who were 
like them procured admission to the Masons’ Company as a field of 
operation ; (6) that they adopted the name of Freemasons ; (7) that 
they combined with their views on natural science and philosophy a 
political design to restore the House of Stuart, for all this was in the 
days of the Commonwealth ; (8) that the secret association fell into 
decay after the death of its founders ; (9) that it was revived in the 
year*1717 as a result of the meeting held at the Apple Tree Tavern, 
which led to the foundation of the Granp LopcE oF ENGLAND. 

Pursuits of Ashmole.—Such was the German’s reverie, for which 
there happens to be no evidence except in the world of dream. Ash 
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mole did not invent or adopt the name of Freemasons to characterise _ 
a new society which he had established within the bosom of the 
Masons’ Company, unknown to that institution : he was—in his own 
words—"‘ made a Freemason” at Warrington in 1646, when the Civil 
War was indeed raging, but Charles I was on the throne of England, 
nominally and otherwise, so that there was no dynasty to restore. For 
the rest, it is true that his sympathies were towards the royalist cause, 
and he even “ carried arms ”’ for the King ; but that he plotted after- 
wards for the Stuart restoration is about as likely as that he took a 
living and active interest in a Baconian scheme of betterment. 
Alchemy, astrology, archeology were his pursuits during the days of 
Cromwell, as the works which he wrote and edited, and as the great 
CaTALOGUE OF ASHMOLEAN MSS. at Oxford remain to testify. 


ABBE AUGUSTIN BARRUEL 


LES MEMOIRES POUR SERVIR A L’HISTOIRE DE JAGOBINISME, 
published in 1797 and translated simultancously into English, was the 
Roman Catholic case against Masonry at the end of the Cighteenth 
century, as Professor Robison’s PRoors oF A Conspiracy was the 
Protestant case. It has been the subject of allusion on the part of 
Masonic writers in terms of scurrility which are a witness of uncritical 
animus, while betraying their own incompetence otherwise. It should. 
not be necessary to say that I hold no brief for the MEMorRs, but a 
sense of sincerity intervenes after consulting observations by worth- 
Jess makers of paragraphs like Woodford and Kenneth MacKenzie. 
The work of Barrucl is of course a partisan work, but after every 
allowance has been made on this account it remains a very serviceable 
history of German Illuminism ; and if in respect of Masonry he dis- 
torted facts and ascribed bad motives in the absence of adequate 
evidence, we have to remember that at his period he was dealing with 
a subject which had been born and bred amidst every kind of 
mendacity, from the First Book oF Constitutions to the last 
struggles of the RITE OF THE STRICT OBSERVANCE and its Unknown 
Superiors ; from the pretensions embodied in the earliest Ecossais 
Grades to the latest Adonhiramite fables. I see no special reason for 
rejecting as a pure fabrication the account of his own entrance into 
Freemasonry under utterly irregular circumstances, though he may 
have exaggerated his objection to the proceedings. He affirms that 
during the twenty years preceding 1798 it was difficult in Paris t¢ meet 
persons who did not belong to the Order. He himself was received as 
an APPRENTICE and immediately after as a CoMPANION—otherwise, 
Fettow Crart—his refusal notwithstanding. This occurred after 
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.. dinner in the house of a friend and was probably a rough-and-ready 
* attempt to convince him that there was nothing in Masonry to justify 
the opinion which he had formed concerning it. In a similar manner 
he besame also a Master, declining throughout to comply with any of 
the requisitions. It was a sufficiently scandalous business on the part 
of his sponsors, but not incredible, for we know that at this time there 
was even a clandestine traffic in Grades on the part of needy Masonic 
adventurers. Barruel states further that he agreed to attend sub- 
sequently at a regular meeting, provided that there was no attempt to 
impose any oath upon him. In this manner, and at the ostensible 
initiation of a Candidate, he tells us that he learned the surface secret 
of Masonry, namely, that all men are equal and free and that all are 
brethreh. It was only later on that he came—in his view—to realise 
the existence within the Lodges of what he terms a very different 
equality and liberty than appeared on the manifest side. The ultimate 
meaning*and object remained indeed in concealment from many who 
rose to higher Grades in the Order. The sense in question was that 
Masonic gmancipation signified war against Christ and His altars, 
war against Kings and their thrones. 
_ Mission of Barruel.—It will be observed that he made this dis- 
“covery for himself: it was not communicated by others, and he does 
not pretend to have taken those High Grades in which—according to 
his story—the real purposes remained veiled for all who did not succeed 
in finding them. We shall see later on that Casanova bears identical 
testimony to the fact of a secret in Masonry which transpires for certain 
people but is never disclosed. Whether in his understanding it was 
the putative secret of Barruel we do not of course know : it may have 
been an adventurer’s camouflage. The part and mission of Barruel 
can be gauged easily ; that which he discovered in the Order was that 
which he read into it : in a word, there were revolutionaries in Masonry, 
as there was also a watcher like the Abbé. As he searched and sifted 
to find out evil therein, so there is little question that they on their 
own part were about their own business ; but Masonry at large is not 
a system of espionage formalised because Barruel went among Masons 
on the secret service of the Church, and it is not a revolutionary or 
antichristian system because its Houses of Initiation held anarchists 
and infidels of their period. One answer to Barruel is that the Christian 
Grades of Masonry arose in France and their Rituals remain to testify 
that’they iinposed on their members the Pauline duty to “ fear God 
and honour the King.” 
Alleged Conspiracy.—The Memorrs deserve and will repay 
careful reading, not only as a picture of the period in its secret circles 
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but asa psychical study of the author, for as it unfolds the conspiracy | 
which is called Jacobinism, so it exhibits how the notion of that - 
conspiracy grew up in his own mind. We know that there was a 
conspiracy and that it was against altars and thrones, but as guch it 
dates only from the time and place of Weishaupt and his German 
Illuminism—a great scheme on paper. Barruel, however, assumes a 
conspiracy from the beginning, as if Voltaire, Diderot, d’Alembert, the 
body-general of Encyclopzedists were banded together for specific objects 
ina secret society, whereas they were merely men of letters and phil- 
osophers, connected informally by similar intellectual dispositions, I 
must not, however, debate too seriously the misuse of a single word, 
and for the rest the contention of Barruel is only too well founded as 
regards the whole history of free-thought in France: he is right as to 
how it began ; he is right as to where it led. He is wrong because he 
failed to see that the misery of the common people was that which 
armed Encyclopedists, which armed free-thought and brought about 
a ‘Revolution that a handful of shallow philosophers of themselves 
would have never dreamed. 7 

The Conspiracy and Masonry.—As regards the office of Free- 
masonry in the alleged conspiracy, people who hear of Barruel at 
second hand, in the references which are found among us, imagine 
most probably that all his MEMorrs are devoted to the exposition of 
its iniquities, but seven-and-twenty chapters of his large work have 
opened and olosed before he approaches this part of his subject, which 
occupies only six further chapters, after which he turns to the German 
Iluminati, and their doings fill two volumes in the English translation. 
In the course of these we see only how Illuminism sought to turn 
Masonry in the direction of its own intent. The question of fact is by 
no means at issue, for it is a matter of history that the attempt was 
made. It is a matter of history also that the attempt failed; but 
those—if any, outside the Latin Church—who accept Barruel as a 
witness hereupon will rather suppose that it succeeded for the time 
being. On the contrary, there was only one German invasion which 
looked at any time like taking all Masonry for its province and this 
was the non-political and definitely Christian RITE oF THE STRICT 
OssERVANCE. I shall recur again to Barruel in considering the work 
- of German Illuminism: once more, it was a great scheme on paper. 


BEARDED BROTHERS . . 
It would appear that American Masons attach some importance 
to certain facts which have been collected by Mr. G. F. Fort, con- 
cerning Fraires Barbati—otherwise, Conversi-who filled a higher 
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grade than that of ordinary workmen in the Monastic Orders. They 
‘,are said to have been (1) Free-born, (2) affiliated to various 
abbeys, (3) wearers of a semi-monastic garb, (4) lodgers within 
the conventual gates, (5) able to return at their will to the pursuits of 
ordinary life, (6) haughty in deportment, sumptuous in clothing, 
exercising full liberty of movement, and above all (7) having long 
flowing beards. They seem to have been first heard of as Conversd at 
the abbey of Corbey—presumably Corbie, near Amiens—in the middle 
of the ninth century. Mr. Fort seems to describe them as converts, 
abstaining from secular pursuits, and professing conversion to the 
ideal of monastic life, without taking the vows. This is the sense of 
their designation, but is not in accordance with their characteristics, 
as enumerated above, At the abbey of Premontré, in the fourteenth 
century, an attempt to enforce shaving was made, but the Fratres 
Barbati threatened to “ fire every cloister and cathedral in the country” 
if such a rule were made against them. I do not know whether it is 
on this ground that they are described as “‘ worthy ancestors of our 
modern Craft.” 
° BEAUSEANT 

The leading Banners of the Knights Templar were Vexillum Belli 
and Beauséant. The heraldic descriptions are in respect of the first, 
Argent, a Cross Patée Gules, and of the second, a square parallelo- 
grammic Banner, parted per fess Sable and Argent. It bore the in- 
scription: Non nobis, Domine, non nobis, sed Nomini Tuo da gloriam. 
The word Beauséant was used also as a war-cry and is of obscure and 
doubtful origin. The Seal of the Order shewed two Knights riding on 
a single horse, alluding to the poor, denuded state of the chivalry at 
its first foundation and also to the first vow of profession. This mode 
of going into battle is said to have been regarded by the Templars as 
“a fair scat’ and the word Beauséant was simply a variant of bien 
séant, The authority for all this is wanting, both on the point of fact 
and the etymology. In old French the word séant seems to have 
signified bien assis, and was therefore sufficient in itself without the 
prefix. Moreover, the Teniplar cry was Baucenc or Beaucent, and 
seems to have signified pie or zacheté, piebald or spotted. In this case 
it was an allusion to the device of the Banner itself. It is said that 
the same battle-cry was used by the Teutonic Knights, and it is-to be 
noted that their clothing included a white mantle, embroidered with 
a black cross, 
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A Lodge called La ParraiTE UNION appears to have been founded 
at Mons on June 24, 1721, and has been alleged therefore to occupy 
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the important historical position of “the oldest Lodge on the con- , 
tinent of Europe.” There is the rumour of another at Ghent in 1730 - 
and of great Masonic activity until 1736, when the Emperor Charles VI 
suppressed the Order in the Netherlands. As the last. point belongs 
to history, it must be assumed that there was not only something to 
suppress but that there was a sufficiently solid force to warrant the 
procedure. Everything elsc is doubtful until the period 1765, when 
there is the record of an English Lodge at Alost in Flanders. Othter 
foundations followed and a Provincial Grand Master was appointed 
in 1769. The fortunes of the Order rose and fell according to the dis- 
position of successive Austrian emperors, till Belgium became a French 
province at the Revolution and Masonically an appanage of the 
GRAND ORIENT. Lodges multiplied then and the Hicu -GrapEs 
colonised the new ground. Another period was inaugurated in 1814 
and a GRAND LoncE of Belgium was established in 1817. Political 


independence was secured in 1830, and thereafter King Leopold Lis. 


said to have been concerned warmly in Masonic progress throughout 
his dominion. In 1854 the prohibition of political and religious 
discussion in Lodges was repealed, and this was a turning-point in _ 
Belgian Masonry. In rg1r statistics shewed 2500 members of the 
Belgian GRAND OrtenT at Brussels, but it is not the only obedience. 
Authorities.—I assume that enough has been said for general 
purposes, but a valuable source of full and reliable information will be 
found in Cordier’s HisTOrRE DE L’ORDRE MAGONNIQUE 4U BELGIQUE, 
1857, more especially concerning the Lodge at Mons. M. le Comte 
Goblet d’Alviella reviewed, extended and brought up to date the 
researches of Cordier in his study on a Belgian Daughter of the Grand 
Lodge of Scotland, for which see ARS QUATUOR CORONATORUM, vol. xx, 
1907, pp. 71 et seg. He says (1) that La ParraiTE UNION at Mons 
claims to have been instituted by the Granp LoncE of London ; 
(2) that Lodges at Brussels and Tournai, derived from the GRAND 
LoncE of Scotland, were established prior to 1765; (3) that a second 
PARFAITE UNION appeared at Namur in 1770; becoming subsequently 
La Bonne Amitié ; (4) that, this Lodge—in the early years of the 
nineteenth century—adopted the title of MorHER LopGE oF THE RITE 
FEcossais Primitir and retained it till 1847 ;° and (5) this notwith- 
standing that it passed under the jurisdiction of the GRANDE LocE 
PROVINCIALE, which was established at Mons in the eighteenth century 
and was presumably La ParFAiTE Union. See also ANWNALES 
CHRONOLOGIQUES, LITTERAIRES ET HisToRIQUES DES Pays-Bas, and 
La FRANC-MACGONNERIE BELGE av XVIII° Stécxx, by Paul Duchaine, 
published in xg1r, with a preface by Count Goblet d’Alviella. The 
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. writer last thentioned also contributed an important account of the 
* English Provincial Granp Lonce ruling over the Austrian Nether- 
lands, and of its Grand Master, the Marquis de Gages, to ARs QUATUOR 
CORONATORUM, vol. xxv, I912, p. 39 ef seg. It specifies three Belgian 
Lodges as appearing in Engraved Lists of the Granp Lopce of 
England up to the year 1770—namely, La Discr&TE IMPERIALE, at 
Alost, 1765 ; LA ConstanTE Union, at Ghent, 1768 ; and La VRAIE 
Et PaRFAITE HARMONIE, at Mons, 1770. 


LOUIS BLANC 

The Revolution of 1848 has no place in these pages, and I mention 
it only because Louis Blanc has been called its moving spirit and was 
certainly one of the leaders. In and about that period he was also an 
active Mason. When he undertook therefore to give his views on the 
influence exercised by Freemasonry in the original and greater Revo- 
lution of the eighteenth century it is not without importance to 
ascertain their purport. He was not an enemy expatiating outside 
the gate,but a witness within the ateliers ; he was, moreover, on the 
side of revolution, had made it a business of life and found his gospel 
therein. He was therefore doing credit to the Brotherhood from his 
standpoint. It follows that we are in a different position in glancing 
at his evidence than if we were taking depositions from the dossier 
of an anti-Masonic League. Whether we can approve, accept and 
adopt it in our records is another question. The ensuing summary 
and extracts represent sufficiently for our purpose the Masonic aspects 
of Blanc’s HistorRE DE LA REVOLUTION FRANGAISE, 

Masonry and Revolution.—(r) The Masonic Order experienced 
enormous development on the eve of the Revolution, being spread 
over the whole of Europe and presenting everywhere an instance ofa 
society in which the pretensions of hereditary rank and the pride 
of birth counted for nothing. (2) Demanding only a belief in God, 
its mission was to destroy fanaticism, to extirpate national hatreds, 
to proclaim the bonds of, universal friendship. (3) The fact of its 
existence, raised upon such foundations, tended to dcnounce the 
institutions and ideas of the world without its Lodges. (4) Its re- 
volutionary influences were not annulled by its counsels of submission 
to the laws and respect to sovereigns. (5) The liberty, equality and 
fraternity practised within the’gates were a living sermon preached 
agaist thé iniquities and miseries of the social order. (6) The 
darkness and mystery which encompassed it, the pledges which it 
exacted, the secrets which could be learned only at the price of sinister 
ordeals—and were to be guarded subsequently under penalties of death 
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an 
and execration—were not only suggestive of conspiracy but offered a .. 
field thereto. (7) When the days drew towards exactly that kind of ° 
crisis which was meant to translate into life the aroused aspirations 
of the Order, it was neither likely nor possible that it should abstain 
from a share therein. (8) What happened in the first place was that 
significant enlargement of borders to which reference has been made 
already. (g) It is to be explained by the fact that the Crarr GRADES 
comprehended a very large membership opposed to any social sub- 
version, alike by status and principle. (10) Superposed upon these 
there were created High Grades innumerable, for another class of 
minds—-the RITE OF THE STRICT OBSERVANCE, ELEcT GRADES, the 
Kaposu or Regenerated Man, the Chivalry of the Sun and so forward. 
(tr) Those who adhered to the old régime were left in the Craft 
Degreés, including royal princes and sovereign protectors of Masonry, - 
like Frederick the Great, the very existence of anything above them 
being concealed carefully. (12) There was one among them, however, 
with whom no such reserve was needed, and this was Philippe Egalité, 
Duc de Chartres, who became Grand Master of French Freemasonry 
in 1771. (13) The GRAND OnrtEnT of France was established in 1772, 
putting an end to anarchic rivalries and constituting the Order on 
purely democratic bases. (14) From this moment the doors of 
Masonry opened to most of those men whom we find subsequently in 
the midst of the revolutionary havoc. (15) The LopGE oF THE NINE 
Muses successively ingarnered Garat, Brissot, Bailly, Camille Des- 
moulins, Condorcet, Chamfort, Danton, Dom Gerle, Rabaut-Saint- 
Etienne. Fauchet, Goupil de Fréfeln and Bonneville presided over 
the Lock DE LA BoucHE-DE-FER. The LocE pr LA CANDEUR was the 
meeting-place of those who cast in their lot with the’ Duc de Chartres. 
* (16) Meanwhile the work of the High Grades went on. A chaos of 
opinions seethed in the Craft Grades, but above them the diversity of 
Rites represented activities of organised systems, and as may be 
inferred from such names as Condorcet and De Brissot, the philosophy 
of the Encyclopedists and the bourgeois tendencies had considerable 
place therein. 

Revolutionary Leaders.—Out of this thesis issue certain points 
which cannot be contravened and for which there is evidence other- 
wise. One is the popular character assumed by French Freemasonry 

‘ within the jurisdiction of the GRAND ORIENT, but the explanation is 
surely in the growth of the spirit of the age, while a particular cfiarge 
against the old regimen of the GRANDE LoGE ANGLAISE was the abuse 
of Immovable Masters, who had somehow their fingers on the purses of 
Lodges and initiated any one witha view to fees. Another Was the active 
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.. Presence of revolutionary leaders, and it is past contradiction that 

- where Camille Desmoulins, Condorcet and Danton were received and 
dwelt, there Revolution was Hatching. At the same time the recital 
of Blanc is liable to create an exceedingly false impression, as if such 
personalities represented the reigning spirit of such Lodges, in the 
absence of modifying elements. It should be mentioned therefore 
that Helvetius and Benjamin Franklin belonged to the LopcGE 
OF THE NinE Muses. A third point—to be taken of course at its 
value—is that the militant watchwords of French Freemasonry were 
Liberty, Equality and Fraternity, which became the watchwords of 
Revolution. . 

Many Inventions.—The rest of Louis Blanc’s thesis may be 
characterised as romance in the vesture of history. It is not the his- 
tory of things leading up to the French Revolution, and still less of 
Masonry in France. (1) As will appear everywhere in the course of 
the present work, the High Grade movement is to be-explained on far 
other grounds and represented far other interests than those of political 
fashions. Far-spreading and widely manifesting under forms of mani- 
fold kind, the chivalric element derives from a period when the spirit 
of revolution had not entered into conscious being. The records of 
that Ritz oF THE STRICT OBSERVANCE, to which Blanc makes specific 
allusion, are proof positive that it had as little hand in producing the 
Reign of Terror as it had in Jacobite Rebellions here in England. 
Other systems represented occult sciences, particular interests and 
often personal ambitions. (2) Within the body-general of the Hic 
GRADES it is ridiculous to suggest that the revolutionary spirit pre- 
dominated. If it was manifested substantially anywhere it is more 

. likely to have been in the CrarT DEGREES. I appeal to the history of 
the various Rites and all that is known of their workings. (3) There 
is no evidence of concealment and mystery as to the fact of the HicH 
Grapes ; the suggestion that brethren of Blue Lodges had no idea of 
their existence is in flagrant opposition to the history of the various 
Rites ; the suggestion that royal princes and monarchs were at the 
head of Masonic bodies and were still in a state of ignorance as to their 
developments is the opinion of a person who is worthless as a witness 
on any Masonic subject. When monarchs and royal princes were 
really concerned with the Order and were not meré titles of adornment 
it is with the Hicn Grapes that their names were more especially 
joisfed—as, for example, Frederick the Great and the Duke of Bruns- 
wick. (4) As regards Philippe Fgalité, in passages which I have been 
unable to quote, Louis Blanc represents him as offered by the Grand 
Mastership a throne of greater power than he would have possessed as 
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King of France and as one to whom all the inner secrets of Masonic life 
and purpose were unveiled. He pictures him as attracted and dazzled, -” 
as committed and pledged to lead the Brotherhood and himself thereby 
to universal domination. But what are the facts? He was indeed 
installed as Grand Master, a considerable time after his election, but 
according to the records he was present but once subsequently in that 
or any other capacity. Such was the commentary of his action on the 
brilliant career which awaited him. (5) Finally, the GRAND ORIENT 
by no means came, putting an end to anarchic rivalries : it arose and 
continued for years amidst internecine feuds. 

Masons and Anti-Masons.—Here is only a brief and partial 
reflection from the light of historical facts on the gross fictions 
of Louis Blanc. In themselves they are of course unworthy of 
attention, but they demand the space which I have given on 
grounds apart from merit, being (1) that they are the views of a 
French Freemason of his period on the hand of Freemasonry in 
Revolution, so far as France is concerned; and (2) an example of 
the titles of excellence which can be discovered by a French revolu- 
tionary in a body which he held to have been on the side of freé-thought, 
irreligion and the equality which is belied by Nature before he had 
come personally on the scene. Did I say that he was a liar from the 
beginning—-which indeed goes without saying—I should be specifying 
only in a variant form of words the fact that he was a Masonic Hit- 
tévateur, like others who had preceded him in France and like many who 
came after. It would not mean that always and invariably either he 
or they wrested the truth wilfully ; they would seem to have been con- 
genitally incapable of expressing it if they tried, and I do not find that 
they tried seriously. In older days than these it was the same with the 
anti-Masons—people of the tribe of Barruel; but if I may speak 
somewhat broadly there has been a change on the side of hostility, 
One knows much better where one is with the open enemies of Masonry 
on the so-called Catholic side in France. They have too much at stake 
to play ducks and drakes with their chances by conspicuous in- 
accuracy over matters of bare fact ; their proper office is to place 
fantastic or lying constructions on the significance of points which 
must not be themselves in dispute. Otherwise the buffoonery would 
end, rather sadly for the interests at stake—which are several and 
significant in their way-—for proportionately speaking the vested 
interests and the consequent axes to grind are not less numerous 
among the anti-Masonic Leagues, Councils, Associations and Propa- 
gandas than they are in the opposite camp. 
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BLESSED LIFE IN MASONRY 


Some of the Conclaves and Chapters are opened—symbolically 
speaking—at dawn of day, some at the set of sun, but other some in 
the dark of the middle night. In the better understanding there is, 
however, one time for all: the hour of “ a perfect Mason ” is the hour 
of love. The Lodges and their correspondences should open when the 
hearts of the Brethren have unsealed the gates and ways, so that the 
Lord of the heart can enter and assume that throne which is His in the 
kingdom of good-will. This Lord is love. And the true Lodge—-which 
is only closed in symbolism—should adjourn in love, leaving its Lord 
regnant, abiding in the heart. So is true peace on earth declared to 
men of good-will, and hereof is the Blessed Life in Masonry. The 
golden counsel from of old is “‘ Love the Brethren, fear God, honour 
the King ;” it being understood that the idea of kinghood is sacramental 
of law and order everywhere, under all denominations of just and hely 
rule ; it being understood further that the fear of God is the beginning 
of that wisdom “ by which there is entrance to the King of Heaven ’’—~ 
as the Sect Doctrine tells us. The first Mystery of Divine Union is a 
Mystery of Fear, but the last is a great Mystery of Union. It is under- 
stood also that the love of Brethren is imposed in the GRADE OF 
ENTERED APPRENTICE at the beginning of that life which ends in the 
GRADE oF Master, when the soul is united to God by the love of God 
and man, When I say that it ends the meaning is that it attains a 
fulfilment in being. Thereafter the soul travels in the Mystery of God— 
an eternal progress in knowledge, realisation, love. The attainment 
grows from more to more, as if passing from Grade to Grade: through 
the Hoty Royat Arcu, and the Golden Veil is removed from the 
Divine Secrets, till the Altar of Incense shines with fire and light ; 
through an ORDER OF THE TEMPLE which has never been formed on 
earth, and the light of the Reconciled Countenance falls on the face of 
the seeker ; through the royalty and couronne princiére of the RosE- 
Crorx, wherein the soul is borne on eagle-wings and brought at last to 
perfection—heart unto Heart Divine in the Sovereign Reason of the 
Centre. What is the ne plus ultra, if not indeed herein? But “ it has 
not entered into the heart of man to conceive what God has prepared 
for those who love Him,” when in another but most true form of our 
Masonic symbolism the soul is built up as a living stone into ‘‘ the 
Spiritual Temple.” 

BLUMENHAGEN 

In or about the year 1820, this French Mason—who was probably 

of Alsatian origin and whom I have been able to identify by a single 
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~ work only—gave expression to his views on the conquest of the world _ 
by Masonry in terms which are both eloquent and significant respect-" 
ing Latin aspirations within the Sanctuaries of the Brotherhood. 


“ The infancy and adolescence of the Order have passed at length 
away, and it has attained the age of virility. Before it has completed 
a third century of its existence, the world shall know it asit is. Watch 
therefore over the spirit of the association, foreseeing the time to come 
and the judgment of the world. Let our holy houses be raised in every 
corner of the earth: be the Order established solidly in the heart of 
every land. When the Masonic Temple shall shine over the whole 
universe, when its roof shall be the blue heaven, the poles its walls, 
the Throne and the Church its pillars, then will the powers of the earth 
themselves bow down before it, will deliver into our hands the domin- 
ation of the world and bequeathe that freedom to the people which we 
have:laid up in store for them. May the Master of the world give us 
yet another hundred years, and then shall we attain that end so 
ardently desired.” 


The Roman Church affirms that the prayer was heard, because’ it 
testifies far and near that the Secret Societies do actually possess the 
earth. a 

” BONNICHON 


A person of this name made the acquaintance of Martines de Pas- 
qually about 1766, and—being apparently a Mason—was admitted 
into the Rite oF THE Etect PriestHoop. He is said also to have 
received the High Grade of Ros-Crorx therein and to have become a 
member of its Sovereign Tribunal at Paris. He took advantage of 
this position to traffic in Grades and to discredit Pasqually as Grand 
Sovereign of the Rite. As the consequence of many complaints on 
the part of influential Brethren—including Bacon de la Chevalerie, 
Willermoz and De Lusignan—he was driven out of the Order, where- 
upon he sought reprisals in conjunction with a kindred spirit named 
Blanchet. They preferred a charge against Pasqually before the 
magistrates of Bordeaux, on the ground that the Grand Sovereign 
was teaching doctrines opposed to the Christian religion under the 
pretext of Masonry. Pasqually is said to have produced proofs on his 
own part of Bonnichon’s rogucry under Masonic pretences, but declined 
to prosecute. The story adds that the magistrates ordered both 
Bonnichon and Blanchet to quit Bordeaux, and this seems to have 
closed their career in Masonry. There is no need to say that the - 
Grand Sovereign, as he was called, or more properly the High*Priest 
of the most remarkable Order of Priesthood which has arisen under 
the zgis of Masonry, was no less a convinced Christian than Saint- 
Martin or Jacob Bohme. 
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BROACHED THURNEL 


Masonic archeology is divided on the significance of this now 
exploded term. One question is whether it means the Rough or 
Perfect Ashlar. Lexicography has intervened, however, and pointed 
out that in Scotland the Broaching Thurmal or Thurmel is a chisel 
used for the execution of broached work. To broach is to rough-hew, 
and broached work is the stone in its rough-hewn state. In the early 
‘part of the eighteenth century the Immovable Jewels of a Lodge are 
said to be (1) the Tarsel or Trasel Board, (2) the Rough Ashlar and 
(3) the Broached Thurnel. It is said further that “ the Rough Ashlar 
is for the FELLow Crarts to try their jewels on ’’—presumably the 
square, level and plumb ; “ and the Broached Thurnel for the ENTERED 
APPRENTICES to learn to work upon.” In this case, it was neither the 
Rough nor Perfect Ashlar, while as it was something on which work 
was to be done, it was not the chisel, which is a working tool. It 
would appear therefore—by a process of exhaustion—that it was the 
stone as prought from the quarries, absolutely untouched, and 
delivered as such to the ENTERED APPRENTICES, who went to work 
thereon and produced the Rough Ashlar. This was passed to the 
FELLow Crarts, by whom it was measured and tried. If these 
tentative inferences are correct, it follows (1) that the early Lectures 
were confused as to the proper meaning of the term Broached Thurnel 
and (2) that no Perfect Ashlar figured among their jewels. In 1853 
Dr. George Oliver got into a confusion which was very natural under 
such circumstances and identified the Broached Thurnel with the 
Rough Ashlar, the early Lectures notwithstanding. In 1871 Dr. A. G. 
Mackey followed in America and remembering the Lectures main- 
tained that the Broached Thurnel was the Perfect Ashlar ; but—as 

. we have seen—the Lectures were against him. On our part we are 
left to take a choice between the stone unhewn and the chisel, accord- 
ingly as we prefer to abide by the Lectures or lexicographers. I 
observe, however, that Clement E. Stretton, the exponent of modern 
OPERATIVE Masonry, once affirmed as follows: (1) That any Mason 
of the Operative Society knows what the Broached Thurnel is; 
(2) That it was a familiar term in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries; (3) That it is in fact the double square or octagon, or 
alternatively—tfor the statement is confused—it is a square superposed 
onan'octagoh ; (4) That broaching is cutting the facets. It is obvious 
that this corresponds to nothing understood by the early Lectures 
and to nothing signified by the Scottish use of the term. It stands 
therefore at its value, having no evidence to support it and—as it 
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seems to me—no inherent probability. An American author, Mr.: 
Frank C. Higgins, writing in THE New Ace—the official organ of thé 
ScorrisH Rite in its Southern Jurisdiction, U.S.A.—points out (1) that 
Broche signified a skewer and a knitting-needle ; (2) that skewer in 
Greek is Obeliskoi, a name given to Egyptian monoliths, of which 
Cleopatra’s Needle is an example ; (3) that Thurnel comes from the 
old French Tournelle, meaning a turret or little tower. On this basis 
he proceeds to affirm (1) that the Broached Thurnel belongs to the 
Obelisk family ; (2) that the base is a perfect cube ; (3) that it has no 
direct relationship with Ashlars ; (4) that with its pyramidon top it 
is in correspondence with the Masonic Apron, with the flap turned up. 
With all this may be compared the finding many years since of Parker's 
GLOSSARY OF TERMS IN ARCHITECTURE, which cites the same ety- 
mology in respect of Thurnel but says that Broach is an: old English 
term for Spire, whence the author concludes that the Broached Thurnel 
was a “ Spired Turret.” It is certain that apprentices neither would 
nor could be set to work upon a Spired Turret or a perfect cube on 
which a pyramidon was superposed, so I shall continue to think that the 
Broached Thurnel was a virgin stone from the quarries, until there is 
better evidence to the contrary. My speculation is at least in harmony 
with those early Lectures, from which is derived our main knowledge 
of the term in Emblematic Masonry. 


BROWNE’S MASTER KEY 
In the year 1798 a certain John Browne issued THE MasTER Key, 
through all the Dogrees of a Freemason’s Lodge. It was described as 
“a Key by way of polyglot ” and was claimed to be “ the first book 
of the kind ever presented to the public.” The author described him- 
" self as P.M. and H.Z.I. It was printed in what to all appearance is a 
very complicated cipher. In reality it is quite simple, the letters of 
the name B,R, O, W,N, E being used throughout for the vowels 
A, E, I, O, U, Y. In addition to this device the words of the text are 
divided or combined in a haphazard manner, producing a seeming 
chaos in the whole text. The decoding is, however, a question of 
patience. The opening of a Lodge is given in the first place, so far as 
the Master’s part is concerned ; but the part of his Officers is missing. 
There are similar gaps in the chain of ceremonial procedure throughout 
the work. These deficiencies were filled in a second edition, which 
appeared in 1802, Other cipher signs are a hand poihting, ‘which - 
answers to Brother, Brothers, Brethren, and a note of exclamation 
for the term Mason, the same sign being duplicated for the plural form. 
Browne’s work has been described as “a fairly complete representa- 
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:, tion ” of the Lectures according to Preston ; but this is manifestly 
‘incorrect. THE MasTER Key is to be distinguished from catchpenny 
publications of the “‘ secret out ” order, and it has not been challenged, 
I believe, that it was the production of a genuine Mason, who may 
have held the Offices represented by the letters which follow his name. 
It is useful for the state of ceremonial procedure at the end of the 
eighteenth century. 


JOHANN GOTTLIEB BUHLE 


The first definite attempt to connect the Rosicrucian Brotherhood 
with Freemasonry, as the root of the latter—alike in history and 
symbolism—was made in the year 1803, in a Latin excursus read by 
J. G. Buble, a professor of philosophy, before a Philosophical Society 
at Gottingen. A year later it was issued in a much extended form 
and in the German language. It is known here in England solely 
by De Quincey’s somewhat derisive presentation of its marrow or 
substance as a Historico-CriticaL Inquiry into the Origin of the 
Rosicrucians and Freemasons. As an additamentum to his thesis, 
Professor Buhle made a long critical study of an argument advanced 
by the literary bookseller J. F. Nicolai, namely, that the true Key of 
Emblematic Masonry is to be sought in a Commonwealth Conspiracy 
for the restoration of Charles II. Nicolai replied in 1806 by a general 
attack on the thesis of Buhle. In the course of the present work I 
shall consider as the occasion arises various connections and analogies 
between the two Orders. The relation between them was not that of 
mother and daughter: it was rather a spiritual affinity. The hypo- 
thesis of Buhle is like that of Ragon, with which I shall deal later on: 
it isa manufactured article. The lay-figure used by the Frenchman to 
explain the Genesis of Masonry is the alleged Rosicrucian Elias 
Ashmole ; and the lay-figure of Buhle is the alleged Rosicrucian 
Robert Fludd, thus putting back the genesis to the days of James I 
in place of Charles Stuart and the early years of Cromwell. Buhle, 
however, had this advantage over Ragon, that he was a man of some 
ability and learning. 

BUILDING GUILDS 

Emblematic Freemasonry connects by its name with the corre- 
sponding Trade Guilds of the past, but such kinship becomes highly 
artificial in development, and this is nowhere exhibited more strongly 
in it€ Rituals than by the forced and unconvincing analogies which 
are instituted between the proper usages of operative tools and the 
moralisations made upon them—at once stilted and ineffective. 
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spiritualised in a fashion so denuded of all resource in images. No . 
commentary of a bagman on the golden verses of Pythagoras could.” 
scatter fatuities and ineptitudes with broader hand. The door is 
opened to complete scepticism on the very point which such un- 
fortunate applications intend to enforce, and this is the descent of our 
Symbolical Science and Art from the Architectural Brotherhoods of 
antiquity. Apart from such awkward aids, the suggestion that our 
art of building Temples in the heart arose by direct and historical 
derivation from the art of their material building is ready to the hand 
and taking. It has proved irresistible for many and is the most 
generally accepted view of modern Masonic expositors. 

Spiritual Descent of Masonry.—These excellent people are not 
psychologists or it might have occurred to them that the spiritualisa- 
tion of craftsmanship is more likely to be planned from without the 
given craft rather than from within it. Those who are about a job are 
naturally the last to see the bearings which it may have outside the 
practical issues. The great soldier is not generally if ever the great 
historian of his own battles, and the makers of history are not those 
who write it. The spiritual descent of Emblematic FreemaSonry is of 
course from Operative Masonry; but the great omen of erecting 
temples and palaces on the plane of space and time did not become 
the grand morality of building living stones into a spiritual house in 
the hands of wallers, paviours, stone-squarers and plasterers, of those 
whose particular duty is to prove Masonry perpendicular in the 
material sense, or even of those whose literal working plans may have 
ever and continually been deposited in a place of safety within them, 
among the other secrets of their art. It has been said that “he who 
hath watch’d, not shared, the strife knows how the day hath gone,” 
and it is rather to those who of old were protectors and patrons, em- 
ployers in the broadest sense; to the great bishops and the great 
abbots, the princes of the Church, the princes even of states; that I 
should suppose the moralities of building would occur most probably, 
if to any in those days. It was they rather than the paid artists and 
craftsmen who built to the Glory of God ; it was they who conceived 
in the heart what the architect erected on sites before ever the archi- 
tect projected his material plans. Could we find real evidence of an 
early speculative order, we should refer it more reasonably to ecclesi- 
astical sources and not to Operative Masons. 

Masonic Moralisations.—But our moralisations are much eter ; 
they are too gross and concrete for those, e.g., to whom England was 
our Lady’s Dower, for St. Bernard who raised a spiritual standard on 
behalf of the Militia Templi, for all—in a word—who tended to work 
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vat everything sub specie eternitatis, On the other hand, they are 
“much too crass and commonising for the Renaissance period, for 
literatishall I say ?—who caught and reproduced a thousand gracious 
reflections from “ the roll of Ciceronian periods.” What sort of mouths 
would men like these and-the rest of them have made at our laboured 
explanations of working tools ? Part to be spent in this, part to be 
spent in that and the part which remains in a dubious tertium quid 
which must be always “ without detriment ”! Not thus would school- 
men of old, men of the middle age, the Scots and the Victorines, have 
parcelled the measure of things. They would have remembered with 
Raymond Lully that Dominus non pars est, sed totum; they would 
have said that the measure is God's and its parts for man in His service. 
The Renaissance, which knew the humanities and took out its licence 
therein, would have said that the measure is man’s, which is measured 
by God for man’s service ; to its own liking therefore it would have 
parcelled, I think, assuredly—for example, to art and to letters, to life 
and the joy therein, the whole without detriment truly to Leo X, to 
Lorenzo the Magnificent and all for which they stood. Between these 
things—inchuding their forms of expression—and our particular 
tongue of moralities there stand the Protestant Reformation, Puri- 
tanism, the English Commonwealth and the untransmutable lead of 
the early Georgian epoch. I hold no brief for maintaining that prior 
to the last of these there were no moralities of building. I have found 
them after another manner of thinking and speaking in strange places. 
There may be something to be said tentatively for their presence in 
such traces as we can meet with of a non-operative Confraternity 
within the Fraternity of working Masons ; it would have originated 
most likely as my own speculation suggests; but it passed in any 
case through a Georgian alembic, which if it could not turn lead into 
gold had a fatal facility in reducing gold to lead. 

Emblematic Masonry.—The direct evolution of Emblematic 
Masonry from architectural Brotherhoods of antiquity, though it may 
seem irresistible—as I have said—to a certain class of minds, raises 
difficulties for others which to them are irresistible also. There comes 
a point in the CrarT DEGREES when it seems necessary to assume the 
intervention of some extraneous influence—e.g., Masonic literati of the 
early eighteenth century—which took over any rough Mystery of 
reception in use by Building Guilds, shaping it to another purpose, and 
out of the material Art developing a symbolical pageant, but in adap- 
tation to its own ends preserving something of old Craft wordings, with 
some old Craft emblems, and imparting to them a new direction and sig- 
nificance. That point is the THIRD DEGREE, though those which pre- 
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ceded it have been also worked over. An influence of this kind must be- 
assumed because the THIRD DEGREE reflects a very high point in the 
procedure of universal initiation ; and although this statement may not 
carry any living meaning even for many persons well acquainted other- 
wise with historical issues of the subject, there are some who after 
various manners have recognised the possibility of interference from 
without and have endeavoured to localisé it—intentionally or unin- 
tentionally, but always along the lines of the present contention. Indeed 
R. F. Gould—antecedently the last person to bring imagination to bear 
upon Masonry—has expressed himself prepared for evidence from 
unlikely quarters for all who are not mystics—namely, the Hermetic 
Schools of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

The Craft Mystery.—In one or another form the necessity 
with which I am dealing has been recognised—so to speak—ab 
ovigine. Therehas been a tacit understanding, that an appeal to 
the Building Guilds per se would be incompetent as an explanation of 
Emblematic Masonry. When the Craft Mystery began to be studied 
—let us say historically—by the Brethren, it was in the pupilage of . 
archeological knowledge. Comparative mythology and history were 
as yet unborn, and a wilderness of speculation was withdrawn into a 
wondrous depth of nescience. Yet amidst all extravagances incidental 
to such a period, amidst its romances and legends, there was mani- 
fested an instinctive zeal to refer Masonry in its original form to some 
source in the Ancient Mysteries, or—this failing—to a later mode or 
hypothetical derivation from these. When the claims or possibilities 
of the Building Guilds were recognised, they were raised out of any - 
common category of trade association by an ascription of secret know- 
ledge and strange connections with the past. In a word, they were 
changed themselves into channels of transmission for the Mysteries. 
Tt came about in this manner that Freemasonry was credited with im- 
measurable antiquity and was affiliated in imagination with all insti- © 
tutions which ever claimed to dispense initiation—to all of which it 
bears a resemblance undoubtedly, as some of us have better reason for 
knowing at the present day. It would be unwarrantable to conclude 
that among those who devised such views there was any real under- 
standing of the issues which they held in their hands. It was the least 
mystical of all periods and most of the persons would be described 
adequately as Protestants in the best or any other sense of the Church 
of England, and its substitutes. Amidst particular divergences they 
were unanimous in their course of action, but we must not for this 
reason suppose a concerted effort on the part of those who knew for 
the instruction of the collective Brotherhood as to the real genesis of 
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, the Order. They were for the most part makers of idle hypotheses, 
"inventors of fabulous traditions and retailers of reveries in the form of 
literal history. They are important only to establish a point of view, 
being the unconcerted, and indeed unconscious comment of the early 
literati on the proposition that an untinctured Building Guild was the 
mother of Symbolical Masonry. 

Operative,and Figurative.—As Emblematic Freemasonry is the 
Craft of Building moralised, it follows that—intellectually at least— 
our figurative and speculative art has arisen out of the Operative. 
Here is a first link in any chain of connection with the building world 
of the past. But it is certain also that the Accepted or Speculative 
Masons had Operative Documents, such as the so-called Gorntc 
ConstiruTions and OLD CHARGES for part of their heritage. The 
proof is that soon after the Revival of 1717 these documents were put 
into the hands of Dr. James Anderson, ‘‘ to digest .. . in a new and 
better method.” They were things in evidence and he was not com- 
missioned to search them out. These are clear issues at their value, 
but beyond these omnia exeunt in mysterium. Almost from year to 
year, our documentary knowledge of ConsTITUTIONS, CHARGES and 
so forth extends slowly. There is also new light cast from time 
to time on the general history of architecture in Christian centuries. 
But there is no corresponding light shed on the antiquities of our art 
of building moralised. The existence of such an art prior to 1717 
remains almost as much a matter of speculation as the art itself is 
speculative. Many are disposed to affirm that it anteceded this date, 
. and that its beginnings may have been old even in the year 1646, when 

Ashmole was made a Mason at Warrington: but there is no evidence 

to raise any persuasion into the region of certitude. Of those begin- 

nings and where or how they arose we have invoked the records of the 
past so far in vain. There are again zealous and capable writers by 
whom our knowledge is expanded from time to time—however 
slightly—on particular phases and aspects of the archeology of 
architectural history, on Roman Collegia, Dionysian Artificers and 

Comacines. They furnish at the same time many plausible and taking 

speculations. But they do not help us in respect of Freemasonry, as 
we now understand the term, because no evidence of building associa- 
tion is of service to our own purpose unless such association embodies 
our “ peculiar system of morality, veiled in allegory and illustrated by 
symbéts,” + 

Ancient Colleges.—The Hittites of Syria and Asia Minor may 
have been of ‘‘ Hametic descent ” and may have built the Temple at 
Jerusalem, as one speculation states; the Etruscans—from whom 
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architecture was learned by Romans—may have been Hittites, as , 
another story tells; at the downfall of Rome, the Roman Collegia .* 
may have settled in that island on Lake Como which is familiar at the 
present day as Isola Comacina, and they may have become Comacines ; 
the Comacines may in turn have ‘‘ merged into the great Masonic 
Guilds.” But if so, all this is part and parcel of the history of archi- 
tecture and not of Emblematic Building, unless and until we can shew 
that—practical Masons as they were—their system of secret associa- 
tion included what is called in the Craft Degrees a side of Speculative 
Masonry and in the High Grades an art of building spiritualised. But 
it is just this which is wanting, for otherwise we should have taken the 
closing long since in the Lodge of our Debate on the origin of Free- 
masonry. There are not unnaturally sporadic vestiges, few and far 
between, of figurative moralities. It is said that the Comacines had a 
motto affirming that their Temple ‘‘ was one made without hands ”’ 
and this reminds us assuredly of the Mark DEGREE ; but it is not to 
be called evidence for a developed speculative element prevailing 
among these old masters. Nor can I think with Mr. George Ravens- 
croft, in his memorable series of papers contributed to Tue BUILDER 
in 1918, that the two pillars of Wurzburg Cathedral, once situated on 
either side of the porch and bearing respectively on their capitals the 
letters J and B, can be termed “ a good illustration of the way in which 
symbols were transmitted even from the Temple of Solomon to the 
Medizeval Craftsmen and thence to our Speculative Masonry.” It 
seems to me simply that the Cathedral Builders were acquainted with 
Holy cripture. 

. Theories on the Old Colleges.—The conclusion which is forced 
upon me is that only by the use of liberal supposition can the Coma- 
cines and those who preceded them be made to connect with our 
subject. We may take H. J. Da Costa as the prime—-I mean, first— 
authority for the descent of Masonry from the Dionysian Artificers, 
and his successor Krause for the links between Masons of the Middle 
Ages and the Roman Collegia. The views of both have been sum- 
marised ably by Dr. Joseph Fort Newton, but that which is valid 
therein belongs to the history of architecture. It was, I think, Krause 
who said that each Roman College was presided over by a Master and 
two Decuriones or ‘‘ Wardens,” each of whom bore the Master's © 
commands to the brethren of his respective column. The word 
Decurio is here translated Warden, to institute an analegy byeforce. 
According to Suetonius, the Latin office in question was that of a 
captain over ten men, whether horse or foot, and was therefore military 
in character. The best authority on the Comacines and Medieval 
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> Masonry is Miss Leader Scott in THE CATHEDRAL BUILDERS, a most 
fascinating romance of architecture, which contains also some valuable 
historical lights. Dr. Fort Newton describes it in THe BUILDERS as 
an attempt to bridge the gap ‘“‘ between the classical Roman style and 
the rise of Gothic art.” Again therefore it is a question of architectural 
evolution, and I must say personally that—taken as such—it is to be 
questioned whether the gulf is really spanned. I can understand on 
this hypothesis the development of Italian architecture, more or less 
degenerated from classical types, but not the genesis of the great 
schools of Gothic building. It is to be understood, however, that such 
a‘question exceeds the warrants of my subject. For the rest, Miss 
Leader Scott offers nothing evidential to connect any Ritual Mystery 
which obtained ex hypothesi in the old Collegia, or among Comacine 
Lodges, with the Living Mystery of Speculative Masonry. As a 
student of the Secret Tradition in Christian Times, I could wish that 
it were otherwise with the great story of all those ancient Guilds. I 
could wish that their pageants of secret initiation were—as the 
speculatigns say--Dionysian representations of mystical death and 
resurrection, and that they are reflected, at however far a distance, in 
our Sublime Degree by reason of lineal descent. But if these things 
are dreams—or as yet awaiting demonstration—we have to face the 
fact, and the question remaining over is whether we can look elsewhere 
for our lineage. 

The Sense of Literature.—To sum up on these considerations, 
it is certain that the moralities of Freemasonry belong to the eighteenth 
century, more especially in their application to working tools and so 
forth. They are too crass for the mid-seventeenth century in England : 
you could not put them into the mouth of Thomas Vaughan or his 
contemporary Elias Ashmole, The people who have said that Ashmole 
composed the CrarT DEGREES have committed an enormity of non- 
sense, against which the irrepealable succession of ideas and language 
in English literature stands forth in protest. The CHARGE AFTER 
INITIATION might as well and profitably be allocated to the makers of 
the Authorised Version of Holy Scripture, or the metrical lucubrations 
of Bishop Sprat might be referred as reasonably to the poet of the 
FAERIE QUEENE. This is on the one side. But on the other the root- 
matter of the TuHirD DEGREE is the root-matter of the Greater 
Mysteries, wheresoever established and communicated in place and 
time 2 but its intimations are clearer, more catholic and—so far as we 
are able to judge by classical memorials and remanents—they are very 
much more direct. Whence they came and by whom they were 
imported within the speculative circle ; whether late or early in the 
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emblematic scheme ; I suppose that we may never know. They are of +, 
yesterday, to-day and for ever in the life of quest and its legend, 
though they are clothed about with raiment of language as a queen 
might be clothed in tatters. 

The Masons’ Company.—If there was ever a time.when non- 
Operative Masonry—any first beginnings or any shadow thereof-—was 
loosely bound up with the Masons’ Company, and it would seem that 
a time there was, it occupied a place apart, and we shall see that it was 
not emblematic as we understand the term. Of conventional moral- 
ities and figurations the Masons’ Company knows nothing whatever, 
so far as records remain to testify. For example, it knows as much and 
as little of Elias Ashmole, with others his peers and co-heirs in alleged 
accepted bonds, meeting in its own Hall in 1682, as Mother Kilwinning 
of all that long and royal line of daughter Grades and Rites which 
claimed descent therefrom. May I say therefore that neither in logic 
nor in fact are we concerned with the history of architecture, nor with 
the claims of the Building Guilds? We are concerned only in tracing 
to their source the earliest vestiges of association for the,study or 
practice of figurative or spiritual building. As to this it has been’ 
advanced (r) that there existed in various parts of England, at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, certain bodies of men who were 
formed into Lodges and carried on some kind of Masonry which was 
not for operative objects; (z) that for purposes of distinction they 
were called ACCEPTED Masons and subsequently FREE AND ACCEPTED; 
(3) that the period of their incorporation—however casual or in- 
formal—is without doubt earlier than the period of their first extant 
traces ; (4) that whatever ceremonies they used, they were somehow 
connected with Masonry, for they might otherwise have grown out of 
a different trade or been joined thereto—e.g., carpenters or fish- 
mongers; (5) that the OLD CHARGES belonged to the AccEPTED 
Masons, although they were operative documents; (6) that they 
must have descended naturally to them, there being no reason why 
they should have been suddenly acquired. Part of the evidence for 
these claims rests on an early Account Book of the Masons’ ComPaANY 
of London, and the last edition of Mackey’s AMERICAN ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA OF FREEMASONRY has used this document to shew (r) that in 
addition to its freemen and livery-men the Company included a body 
of Accepted Masons, and (2) that this body was “ an Inner Fraternity 
of Speculative Masons.” There is presumption in favout of thé first 
point, but the second is quite arbitrary. . 

Masonic Realities.—The part that is real in Emblematic Free- 
masonry belongs to another subject, and to this subject in its various 
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developments I have given all space possible in the present under- 
taking : it is that of the more important Instituted Mysteries. They 
have not passed away utterly: indeed there are things among us in 
the hidden places which are greater than Eleusis, greater than the 
sacraments of Dionysius, and greater than anything that we can infer 
tentatively of Thebes and Egypt generally : they are of Christ and the 
Christ-Life. It behoves those therefore who would be busy in research 
to be about this subject rather than pursue so feverishly the quest 
after operative records, which have had a long share of attention, and 
it is time now to try a new path. However we may extend our know- 
ledge in this department it is questionable whether we shall gain 
further light on our own Brotherhood. It has been said appositely 
that ‘as Christianity is a direct descendant from Judaism . . ., so 
Speculative Masonry is the direct descendant from the Operative 
Building Associations of the past.” The comparison obtains much 
further than he who devised it knew. There is precisely such an 
analogy, for as it would be entirely useless to question Judaism on the 
depths and heights of that spiritual mystery which is connoted by the 
word Christianity, so is it probably idle to demand from Building 
Guilds a light on Speculative Masonry. And as part of the burdens of 
Christendom is that which it has brought over from Israel, so also is 
there a yoke of Masonry brought over from bricklayers, wallers,’ 
paviours in the dull tools on which it has produced so many dull 
disquisitions to blunt the edge of our perceptions. 

Masonic Genealogy.—I hold in conclusion that ours is another 
origin, notwithstanding the cloud upon our sanctuary; but the 
operative connection exists : amidst it our art grew up. A vine is not 
descended from the tree about which it entwines ; and although this 
is not on the surface an especially apt illustration, yet it has a side of 
truth, for the old Operative Lodges died out while the new institution 
spread and took root everywhere. If we have a concern anywhere 
in the past, it is in the Ancient Mysteries, as I have just sought to 
indicate. There is a work which remains to be done in this direction 
by one who is qualified in two essential ways, as a classical scholar 
‘and as a Mason who is alive to the higher issues of the Order and its 
real concern in symbolism. We have had Oliver in the early days 
confusing all the issues by frantic hypotheses reflecting from preced- 
ing speculation, and we have had American writers in our own who 
carr} no titles whatever on either side. But a comparative study 
of the Mysteries and Masonry, validly conceived and properly executed, 
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it should include therein some part at least of that which remains to - 
be said on the Light of the Mysteries and the Light of Christ, we 
might reach a term of quest on the Masonic subject. But in such 


case he must be more than a classical scholar and more than an 
instructed Mason. 








CADET GASSICOURT 


In the wake of the French Revolution—that is to say, in the year 
1796—there appeared Lr ToMBEAU DE Jacques Motay, which like 
its precursor, the VOILE Levé of Lefranc and its successor, the 
Meémorres of Barruel, endeavoured to trace the hand of Freemasonry 
in the shaping of the great upheaval. The author was Cadet Gassi- 
court. But it so happened that he, and it was he only, in the middle» 
place of the triad, came to see that he was mistaken on various counts 
of his indictment, and—being a man of honour—retracted. He con- 
fessed that he had drawn from Lefranc, reproducing and simplifying 
his charges. He did more even than confess, for he sought and ob- 
tained initiation in 1805. He was received into the Order at Paris by the 
LoGE DE L’ABEILLE and passed the Chair therein. It is said also that 
in 1809, when he was orateur-adjoint of the LoGE SAINTE-JOSEPHINE, 
he delivered an eulogistic discourse on the Chevalier Ramsay, whom he 
had attacked previously in his connection with the High Grades. 

Templar Vengeance.—As its title indicates, the thesis of Cadet 
Gafsicourt assumes a Templar origin of Freemasonry, the particular 
form being that of the RITE OF THE STRICT OBSERVANCE, with certain 
variations about the origin of which I am not certain. The last Grand 
‘Master of the Temple instituted an occult Masonry in his dungeon, 
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not merely by word of mouth and not upon paper, but in such a | 
manner that it had living members from the beginning. After the 
immolation of Molay these Masons organised and vowed themselves : 
(1) to exterminate all kings, and especially the House of Capet ; 
(2) to destroy the Papal power ; (3) to preach the doctrine of liberty ; 
and (4) to found one universal republic. They proceeded subse- 
quently to establish Masonic Lodges of the ordinary kind as a cloak 
of their designs, and to act as drag-nets. The external membership 
knew nothing of these propositions and supposed that their institu- 
tion had human service and benevolence as its object. They were 
in the power of their secret chiefs, who drew to them from all quarters 
those who could serve their purpose and were fitted to enter within 
the secret circle. It was perpetuated in this manner from generation 
to generation, and its hand is traced in the chief royal assassinations, 
poisonings, as well as several notable political rebellions of history. 
At the period of the Revolution Mirabeau, Robespierre, Danton, the 
Duc d’Orléans, and the English statesman Fox were members of 
the Templar Tribunal, at the instigation of which the Bastille was 
taken, to inaugurate the reign of blood and vengeance, for this had 
been the prison of Molay. The conspiracy by no means ended with 
the Revolution itself, and according to Gassicourt was active in 
several countries at the very time when he was writing his book, 
which reflects from many sources and reproduces many blunders on 
matters of fact. We shall hear more of the mythical conspiracy 
when I come to consider the Templars’ claim in Masonry and the work 
of Lefranc. 
Biographical Note.—The preface to a second edition explains that 
- LE TomBeEau was first published when the author was in prison and 
under sentence of death. His condemnation is a matter of fact, but 
the imprisonment must be understood as a refuge of his own seeking 
to escape his persecutors. Charles Louis Cadet Gassicourt was a 
moderate republican who took arms for the repression of massacre and 
pillage. We are told that he sought and obtained a revision of the 
process against him, There is nothing of further interest as regards 
his career. I.may say, however, he was born on January 23, 1769, 
and died on November 21, 1821. His profession was that of a phar- 
macist, like his father and uncle before him, and—also like them— 
he has left works on subjects connected with pharmacy. They are 
of course of no consequence now. For the rest he was & littérateur 
of his period who wrote occasional vaudevilles and at least one book 
of travels. His contribution to the question of Masonry is a curiosity 
and will continue to be read as such. 
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CADUCEUS 

The Masonic connections of this symbol are of an arbitrary nature. 
Hermes or Mercury was the Messenger of the Gods, and the Caduceus 
was the winged wand of Hermes, entwined with serpents. The 
Deacons of a Craft. Lodge are Messengers of the Master, and their 
wands are surmounted by doves. Doves signify peace, and the 
Caduceus commemorates the legend that Mercury in Arcadia separated 
two serpents engaged in deadly combat. In a manner therefore it 
is an emblem of peace imposed. Classically, however, the serpents 
are supposed to represent prudence, while the wings typify diligence. 
The deacons are guides, and the characteristic office of Hermes was 
the conduct of departed souls to their place in the other world, for 
which reason his wand is held to be a symbol of immortality. It 
was of olive wood, and this again connotes peace, as well as the 
continuity of life. A touch of the wand could put mortals to sleep, 
though it did not guarantee repose to disembodied spirits “ after 
life’s fitful fever.” At need it raised the dead, but not after this 
manner or with this emblem is the Candidate raised in Masonry. 
In occult reveries the Caduceus is held to represent (1) the positive 
and negative currents, the fixed and volatile, the correspondence of 
things contrary, connoted by the serpents; (2) the harmony or 
balance between them, depicted by the wand itself, which spreads its 
wings over the contending forces. From this point of view the symbol 
as a whole would also signify continuity of life in fullness as an equipoise 
between growth and decay. In the wand of the Deacons there is 
nothing, however, which speaks of immortality, and nothing which 
speaks of death. It is rather a guarantee in symbolism that they 
come in peace to the Candidate and that they guide him in good-will. 
Hereof is the spirit of Masonry, and it is sufficient for our reasonable 
content. In Hermetic Masonry the winged dove and the winged 
Caduceus might have carried other and very curious meanings, 
because of the Doves of Diana and the place of that wand in Alchemy ; 
but I do not remember that they have been pressed into the service of 
its peculiar Rites and Grades. 


COUNT CAGLIOSTRO 
We shall see that in Germany and France of the eighteenth century 
there were seVeral claims put forward on behalf of several systems to 
exercise universal jurisdiction over Freemasonry. Among these was 
that of Cagliostro, who was invited to the Convention of Paris for the 
purpose of explaining his pretensions. It is doubtful whether he 
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responded, but the records of his attendance exist at least in two formis,, 
orfe of which is unquestionably spurious, being extracted from myth- 
ical memoirs of the archeologist Court de Gebelin, and published 
without any credentials in France. There is otherwise no question as 
to the claims of the Sicilian magus, either in respect of himself or his 
Masonic system. He passed as the disciple of an alchemist named 
Althotas, whom some have identified with the theosophist Schréder 
of Germany—against all evidence as indeed against all likelihood—and 
he pretended to have received at the Pyramids of Egypt a full initia- 
tion into the “‘ Mysteries of the veritable Grand Orient.” He could 
make gold and silver ; he could renew youth ; he could confer physical 
beauty on those who submitted to his processes of Hermetic Medicine ; 
he could evoke the apparitions of the dead; he had lived for two 
thousand years; he knew all secrets, natural and divine; and he 
spoke with the inspiration of wisdom handed down from past ages. 

The Egyptian Rite.—Such at least are the stories concerning 
him. His success was unlimited for a moment. He enchanted the 
most enlightened and philosophical society in the most philosophical 
and enlightened country of the world, just past its zenith of 
cultured unbelief. But it was precisely the scepticism of France which 
was necessary for the success of Cagliostro, He is said to have been 
made a Mason in London at an apparently mythical Lodge under 
completely mythical circumstances, and he appears to have been a 
visitor at various English Lodges, where he and his claims were 
flouted. The Ecyrtian Rute, which he had invented or acquired—if 
indeed it was already begotten—-was unsuited to the frigid imagina- 
tions and meagre wit of the laidly Georgian epoch. In the principality 
of Courland, at Strasbourg, Bordeaux and Lyons he attained, however, 
an immense if transient triumph. But his crowning ambition was 
“to inaugurate a Mother-Lodge at Paris, to which Masonry should be 
subordinated entirely,” and for this purpose he proclaimed himself 
the bearer of the Mysteries of Isis and Anubis from the Far East. He 
spared no pains : all his devices and inventions were shaped with some 
reference ultimately to this end. His career has been represented as 
one of untinctured imposture, but it is precisely one of those cases in 
which an unbiassed judgment was at all times difficult to give, and 
new considerations have arisen which deserve a serious hearing, 
as we shall see. 

Science of the Pyramids.—Much of the testimorty agaifist him 
was made public by the Roman Inquisition, a source from which 
the sense of historical justice might demand an appeal with reason. 
In any case, he intoxicated Paris and Strasbourg ; he had aa illustrious 
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_ cardinal of the period for his humble admirer ; and—to serve only as 
an instance of things said and reported—there is the fabulous affirma- 
tion that Louis XVI once notified that any one who molested Cagli- 
ostro should be held guilty of treason. There were other rumours, and 
none of them can be taken seriously ; but over his. Egyptian Free- : 
masonry even Cagliostro was serious, while as regards the mendacity 
of his claims they were not more glaring and were assuredly far more 
attractive than those which had been made previously in respect of 
every system and every bunch of Degrees, from the time when Anderson 
first forged credentials for the Craft itself in his Book or ConstiTU- 
TIONS. Cagliostro’s hostile biographers admit that from a small rogue 
it transformed him into a magnificent charlatan. At Paris, and in the 
Rue de la Soudiére, he is said to have established a private Temple of 
Isis and constituted himself the High Priest. In 1785 he declared—on 
the precedent of the initiated priestesses of Egyptian Temples, after 
which he had modelled his own—that women might be admitted to 
the Mysteries of the Masonic Science of the Pyramids; and the 
reception gf Madame de Lamballe, with many ladies of exalted rank, 
took place amidst Oriental luxury at the Vernal Equinox. 

Philalethes.—The Lodges of Paris looked on in wonder, and 
his invitation to their general assembly, to testify concerning himself 
and his system, is no matter for surprise. Whether he attended or not, 
whether it is true or not that he made his presence contingent on the 
great RITE OF THE PHILALETHES passing under the obedience of his 
system, so far as Cagliostro was concerned the Conference came to 
nothing ; and with all its pretensions to the possession of lost secrets, 
to the Stone of the Philosophers and the Great Elixir, Egyptian 
Masonry came also to nothing : it perished or was entombed with its 
founder in a prison of the Inquisition. 

Guiseppe Balsamo.—Until a few years since it was accepted im- 
plicitly that Count Cagliostro was Guiseppe Balsamo, a Sicilian rogue 
born at Palermo, who perambulated Europe, and even visited London 
in the course of his career. However, in the year 1910 Mr. J. M. 
Trowbridge succeeded in casting a certain doubt on the identification 
by an elaborate and interesting study of the evidence at large. This 
is no place in which to attempt a criticism of his findings, and I register 
only at its value the personal conclusion that his argument against 
the identity i is not altogether satisfactory, so that the question remains 
open’ with hothing whatever attaching to it for the purpose of the 
present work. It will be sufficient to say that in place of antecedents 
that are known on the Balsamo hypothesis, Mr. Trowbridge produces 
Cagliostro in London, accompanied by his wife, in the summer of 1776, 
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having liberal means for the moment, but with a cloud of darkness, 
behind them in respect of their past, especially that of the Count. On 
the whole I consider that Mr. Trowbridge in the part of an intelligent 
and engaging apologist does much better service to his subject by the 
independent light which he casts upon his later history. . It is not that 
he has discovered any new and unlooked-for facts, but he encourages 
us to regard the Magus under a fresh and more favourable aspect. 
An Apologist’s Mistakes.—While the work mentioned is a real 
contribution to our knowledge, it is open in accessory matters to 
serious correction. The author is not a Freemason and—among many 
other points—he does not seem to realise the absurdity of a periodical 
called CoURIER DE L’EuUROPE, when it spoke—as stated—of the 
Count’s Initiation in London by an alleged EspéraANcE LopGE 
together with his wife. Whether such a Lodge existed at the period 
I do not know; that, if so, it was affiliated with the Ritz oF THE 
StricT OBSERVANCE I do not believe ; but there neither was then nor 
is now any warranted Lodge in England which would have received 
a woman, and the Strict OBSERVANCE was about the lgst Masonic 
Obedience against which the accusation could be brought. 
Saint-Martin and others.—From other sources Mr. Trowbridge 
derived errors of fact in respect of Louis Claude de Saint-Martin, and 
I question whether he consulted any authority posterior to Matter. 
He can have never seen Des ERREURS ET DE LA VEérITé, the first 
work of the French mystic, two volumes octavo—respectively pp. 230 
and 236—or he could scarcely describe it as ‘‘a strange little book.” 
He can neither have read nor seen Saint-Martin’s later writings, or he 
could not have affirmed that Liberty, Equality and Fraternity were 
the sacred triad of the mystic. He could know nothing of his life and 
his attitude towards external secret societies, or he would not have 
reproduced the old fable that Saint-Martin established a Masonic Rite, 
above all a Rite oF SWEDENBORG, about whom he has left a very 
definite statement of opinion. He would not in fine have called him 
the founder of the Martinists: this is another fiction, which has been 
exploded long ago. Similar exception must be taken to every Rosi- 
crucian reference which occurs in the memoir. The members of this 
Fraternity did not revolutionise belief in the supernatural ; their 
first manifesto did not claim to have been found in the tomb of Chris- 
tian Rosenkreutz ; the so-called doctrine of Elementary Spirits was 
the least part of their concern, the Abbé de Villars beirfg responsible 
in the CoMTE DE GABALIS for its great popularity, he writing a century 
and a half later and deriving from Paracelsus; they did not regard 
the Philosopher’s Stone as signifying contentment ; and their impos- 
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tures—real or alleged—in no sense led up to the Masonic Convention 
at Wilhelmsbad, which was called by the Grand Master of the StRIcT 
OpsERVANCE. At that period they were working under a Masonic 
zgis and their Secret Rituals are in my possession. Lastly, in respect 
of Alchemy, if Mr. Trowbridge in his brief review and in his casual 
references had made a starting-point in the collections of Byzantine, 
Syrian and Arabian alchemists published by Berthelot, he would 
have given us a more informed account, and his allusion to Geber 
would have appeared in another form. The fact that there was a 
mystical as well as a physical school in Alchemy might still have 
escaped him, but this is an involved subject. 

Balsamo and Cagliostro.—To go back, I do not regard it as 
determined once and for all that Cagliostro was not Joseph Balsamo, 
and even accepting the distinction he does not appear now in a better 
light than that of an impostor with a cast of seriousness, some elemen- 
tary psychic powers and several good qualities with which he has not 
been accredited previously ; but while I hold no brief except for the 
unconditional condemnation of all things included under the con- 
ventional name of Magic, it is satisfactory to learn that one of its 
celebrated masters was by no means so black as he has been painted. 

George Cofton.—Egyptian Masonry has been vilified by people 
like Woodford, who Have neither seen its Rituals nor sought in- 
formation concerning them. It was neither worse nor better than 
some hundreds of contemporary systems which have perished out of 
memory with it ; it was neither worse nor better than numbers which 
are still extant and even in activity among us. We know nothing 
concerning its origin, for the story that he found the Rite ready-made— 
so to speak—among the papers of a certain George Cofton, of whom 
no one has heard, is evidence only of a feeling that he is unlikely to 
have invented it himself. He may have met with materials somewhcre, 
put it is certain that they were developed or emblazoned either under 
his instructions or on his own part. The available sources of informa- 
tion on the actual content of the Rituals are (1) a manuscript in the 
collection of the GRAND LopGE oF ScoTLAND, and (2) a printed version 
which was published some years ago in France under occult auspices. 
Both are unknown in England, and as one of them is very curious 
I shall speak of it at some length and more shortly concerning the 
other. 

Egfptian-Craft Grades.—The Ritual preserved in the Scorrisi 
Granp Lonce is of course in the French language and is entitled 
EcyptiAn Masonry. It contains, in the first place, certain Statutes 
and Regulations of the Venerable Lodge WispoM TRIUMPHANT, 
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being the Mother Lodge of Exalted Egyptian Masonry, for East 
and West : constituted as such and founded at the Orient of Lyons’ 
by the Grand Copht, Founder and Grand Master of the said Egyptian 
Masonry in all parts of the Globe, East and West. Secondly, it 
contains three Rituals corresponding hypothetically to those of the 
Craft and bearing the same titles; but it should be understood that 
the qualification of a MASTER MASON was required of every Candidate. 
(I.) Grade of Apprentice.—The Lodge was draped in blue. The 
Throne of the Master was raised on a dais approached by three steps. 
The Sun and Moon were emblazoned tight and left of the Throne and 
above the head of the Master was a triangle—apex upward—inscribed 
with the sacred Name Jehovah. A brazier and sponge soaked in spirit 
were placed on the altar immediately before the Throne. The Lodge 
was opened in the Name of God, and according to the Constitutions of 
the Rite, all present upstanding. The order was given for admission 
and a Grand Inspector of Apprentices—accompanicd by his Brethren 
of the First Degree—tetired to prepare the Candidate, who had been 
placed in a Chamber of Reflection, contemplating a picture of a great 
pyramid, having a cave at the base—guarded by an old man repre~ 
senting Time. The Grand Inspector removed some of the Candidate’s 
clothing, his money, metals and valuables. A discourse on the pyramid 
followed ; he was told of the difficulties and dangers which encompass 
the philosophical path and was asked whether he would choose it 
before the ease and wealth of the world. His answer being affirmative, 
he was led to the door of the Lodge, which opened at a Battery of seven 
knocks, and he was announced as a Brother who had passed the 
Degrees of ordinary Masonry and now applied for admission into that 
of Egypt. He was placed on his knees in front of the Throne ; an 
oath of secrecy, fidelity and obedience was imposed ; the Master assum- 
ing a symbolical white robe ; and the Grade was conferred in full, 
“with the Sign belonging thereto and the sacred word Elohim. A long 
allocution followed concerning (a) Natural Philosophy as the Marriage 
of the Sun and Moon; (b) Supernatural Philosophy as knowledge of 
the attributes of Deity; (c) The Pillars J... and B.. as signifying 
tespectively two seekers after Natural and Supernatural Philosophy ; 
(4) The Foundation of Masonry by Solomon; (e) The Implements 
of Masonry ; (f) The Knowledge of the Seven Metals > (g) The Know- 
ledge of Spiritual Natures ; (h) The Invocation of the Deity ; (i) The 
Knowledge of Seven Angels, corresponding to the Seven.Planet% and 
the Influence of these ; (k) Man as the Image of God; (1) Health and 
Disease in Man; (m) The Use of Occult Forces ; (n) The Increase of 
Natural Heat and Radical Humidity ; (0) The Fixation of that which 
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is Volatile and the Volatilisation of that which is Fixed; and finally 
*(p) The Way to do Good with the Utmost Secrecy. 

(I1.) Grade of Companion.—The time of probation between the 
First and Second Grades was three years, but these were probably 
symbolical. The Throne of the Master was raised on a dais approached 
by five steps. Aseven-pointed star was emblazoned above the Throne, 
having the Name of God in the centre and the names or titles of Seven 
Angels in the seven radii of the symbol. A circle was drawn im- 
mediately beneath the dais, having a heart within it and in the heart 
a temple depicted, to indicate that the true Temple of God is built up 
within the Mason. Around the heart were exhibited a Trowel, Rough 
Ashlar, Cubical and Triangular Stones, a Dagger, the Sun and Moon. 
Beneath the heart a Mason was represented striving with Mercury, 
by allusion to the difficulties which beset the search after the First 
Matter of Alchemical Philosophy. There were twelve candles about 
the circle and twelve Masters were present. The Battery was five 
knocks. The Lodge was opened with prayer and the Veni, Creator 
Spiritus. The Candidate was admitted, clothed in white—a similar 
vestment being assumed—as previously—by the Master. He was 
purified with incense and another obligation was imposed. The Grade 
of Companion was conferred upon him but expressed in general terms— 
one of the keynotes being : Sic éransit gloria mundi! The sign was to 
open the mouth—a reminiscence of Egyptian Ritual—and inspire 
strongly, looking up to heaven. The Master breathed upon the 
Candidate and created him a new man. 

(IIL) Grade of Master.—The alternative title was Master of the 
Interior, referring to the Sanctuary of the Temple. The time of 
probation between the Second and Third Grades was five years, and 
was again presumably symbolical. The Throne of the East was 
raised on a dais approached by three steps and was of sufficient 
capacity to hold two Celebrants or Officers-in-Chief, representing 
Solomon and the King of Tyre, qualified as the Beloved of God. One 

_ of them was clothed in white and the other in blue embroidered with 
gold. The names of Seven Angels were inscribed on the vestments. 
Twelve other Masters of the Interior—qualified as Elect of God—were 
supposed to be present at Receptions. The Battery was one knock. 
The Lodge was opened with the Te Deum, followed by prayer to 
Jehovah and invocation of the Seven Angels. After the Opening the 
Gran@ Inspegtor led forward the Dove of the Rite, who was a young : 
boy or maiden, clothed in white and wearing white slippers. After 
reciting a prayer for absolution and taking a pledge of fidelity, the 
Dove was breathed upon three times by the Master—representing King 
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Sofomon—and was then placed in a Tabernacle and locked in. A state 
of lucidity in the Dove was supposed to be induced by these cere-’ 
monies, so that he or she could receive messages from the Seven Angels, 
whether as regards the fitness of the Candidate or on any matters. 
which might be proposed at the will of the Masters. One of these 
proceeded to circumambulate the Lodge, making four circles with his 
sword in the air at the four cardinal points. He traced also with chalk 
a large circle in the centre, scattering incense at the North, myrrh at 
the South, ash of laurel at the East and ash of myrtle at the West. 
The Lodge was now prepared for the Reception of the Candidate, 
who was brought in by two Elect Brethren and placed within the 
circle. He was put on his knees and sworn ; a prayer for absolution 
was recited over him, and he was sprinkled with hyssop and water. 
The representative of King Solomon breathed on him three times, a 
red cord was placed about his neck, and an oracle was obtained from 
the Dove to shew that he had been blessed by the Seven Angels, who 
had laid their hands upon him. The Candidate was then led to his 
place on the right side of the Sanctuary—that is to say, in the Southern 
quarter. All present were seated and a Discourse followed, together 
with Prayers for Sanctification, a general circumambulation of the 
Temple and solemn Benediction, some of the prayers and procedure 
following rather closely those of the Latin Rite. The Discourse had 
reference to the First Matter of the Alchemists and the symbolical 
meanings of the Rose and Phoenix. 

An Alternative Codex.—I have so far summarised the MS. 
Rituals in the Library of the GranpD LopcGE oF ScoTLAND. The 
alternative version appeared at long intervals between November, 
1906, and June, 1909, in L’InitT1aTION, being the official organ of 
French Martinism, issued under the editorship of the President of its 
Supreme Council. In addition to the fact that the two codices are 
substantially identical in so far as they cover the same ground, there 
are internal reasons which satisfy me that the extensions and addita- 
menta in the printed copy may be accepted as genuine. It was 
preceded in March, 1906, by certain bibliographical particulars 
respecting the manuscript on which it was based. They appeared 
anonymously, or rather over the initial X, and I give the following 
heads of the notice under all necessary reserves, though I have no 

’ personal doubt that they are approximately correct : (1) The archives 
of the Egyptian Lodge called Wispom TrruMPHANT at Lyons gassed 
into the possession of members belonging to its successor called 
Mempuis, which met in the same building, from the year 1805 
onward. The suggestion appears to be that it worked EcyPTian 
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Masonry, but this I regard as doubtful. In any case it was closed by 
" the police in 1822, for political reasons, and in the year 1906 it was still 
in a state of suspension. (2) The archives included Cagliostro’s auto- 
graph manuscript of Eeyprian Masonry—a large volume in quarto, 
unbound, and containing many diagrams. (3) In some unexplained 
manner, this autograph had come into the possession of a certain 
Dubreuil, of the Lodge Wispom TrrumPHaNt, who bequeathed it 
to an unnamed person, by whom it was left to the LoDGE PERFECT 
Smence. The Secretary of this Lodge was its custodian in 1906. 
The fate of the other archives is not mentioned in the memorial, 
Egyptian Tracing-Boards.—So far as there are variations in 
ceremonial procedure and liturgy of the three Grades, they are of ho 
special importance, but it may be mentioned that there are full 
particulars of the Tracing-Boards belonging to each: (1) ENTERED 
APPRENTICE.—-The diagram exhibited the door of a Temple approached 
by seven steps and covered by a curtain, on the right and left of 
which were the words ARCANUM MaGnum and GEMMA SECRETORUM, 
(2) ComPanion.—As we have seen already, a Temple placed in a 
heart, with the Sun and Moon shining thereon. (3) MASTER.—-A 
Phoenix on a flaming pyre, beneath which are a sword en sautoir and 
Caduceus. In the ApPRENTIcE Diagram a Master-Mason threatens a 
sleeping Mercury, who stands for the’First Matter; in that of Com- 
PANION, Saturn is added to these; while the Third Tracing-Board 
shews Time deprived of his scythe, which lies broken at the feet of the 
Mason. : : 
Lectures of the Grades.—The Catechisms or Lectures attached 
to the Grades are purely and simply those of Hermetic Masonry ; 
but in place of claiming to draw from the great masters of old it casts 
them summarily aside, not excepting Hermes himself, Basil Valentine, 
Arnold de Villanova, Raymond Lully, and Bernard Trévisan, electing 
to rest solely on the authority and inspiration of the sublime Copht 
and founder of Ecyptian Masonry. In the Grade of ENTERED 
APPRENTICE it is said that the First Matter was created before man, 
whose immortality would have been ensured thereby, but man abused 
the Divine Goodness: the great gift was removed and placed in the 
custody of a few elect beings, among whom were Enoch, Elias, Moses, 
David, Solomon and the King of Tyre. It is said that a grain of 
this Matter ‘‘ becomes a projection to infinity.” It is symbolised - 
especially bythe Acacia, but the Rough Ashlar signifies its mercurial 
part, which is said to become cubical after complete purification. It 
must then be slain with a poniard—thus introducing a new form of 
imagery which stultifies the first kind. There follows a further purifica~ 
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tion in respect of the dead body, according to a regimen of seven 
stages, corresponding to and exhibiting seven colours, the last of 
which is like that of fresh blood. This brings about a marriage between 
the Sun and Moon, It is affirmed that the philosophical process is 
exhibited in the traditional history of the Craft, understood here 
as the murder of Adoniram. It is not worth while reciting the 
variants of the legend as presented by Egyptian Masonry, for it is 
in grave contradiction with itself and makes nonsense of Scripture 
history. 

Second Grade Lecture.—The Catechism attached to the SECOND 
DEGREE represents the Rose as a symbol of the First Matter and 
then mentions a retreat of forty days, during which the hypothetical 
subject is administered as an elixir or medicine. This constitutes the 
physical regeneration of Cagliostro, which is well known in the story 
of his life. There is also a spiritual regeneration, which takes place 
during the course of another retreat: it renews the moral part of 
man, When man is regenerated physically and morally he recovers 
that great power which he forfeited when he lost his innocence at 
the Fall. This was Cagliostro’s second and greater magistertum ; 
but it was the first which Cardinal de Rohan is reputed to have under- 
gone, though history does not say that he profited in the result. 
Outside its alchemical aspects, the following points may be collected 
from this document: (1) The symbolical age of a Companion is 
thirty-three years, with the hope of regaining childhood and attaining 
in fine the spiritual status of 5557. (2) Perfection is not attained by 
bodily austerities or other external penances, but by casting forth 
vices from the soul and by fervid love of virtue. (3) The word of a 
Companion is HeLovmM; it was formulated by the Creator when 
He gave life and immortality to the First Matter: it signiics * “T will, 
and do ordain that my will be done.” 

Master Grade.—The procedure of this Grade is in part after the 
manner of Ceremonial Magic, for the Presiding Officer moves—as we 
have seen—around the Temple, describing circles with his sword and 
reciting occult formule. The Catechism dwells further upon the Rose 
as representing the First Matter and upon the Pentagon as the fruit 
of the Great Work of moral regeneration by the retreat of forty days. 
The Phoenix on the Tracing-Board signifies that the True Mason 

* rises from his ashes and death thas no further power upon him, as 
shewn by the Scythe of Time lying broken at his feet.* The Bbours 
of the Degree are said to be purely spiritual. 

Women of the Rite.—The printed codex is by no means confined 
to the three super-Craft Rituals, The Laws and Constitutions of the 
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Order are given at full length, with formulas of Patents and other 
official documents. There is further a mode of invoking the Seven 
Angels attributed by occult lore to the Seven Planets and also the 
Twelve Ancients, who are presumably those of the APOCALYPSE. 
Finally there are the ApopriveE GrapEs oF EGypTiAN Masonry, 
presumably as worked on that historical occasion when Princesse 
de Lamballe was initiated, passed and raised. Madame Cagliostro 
was Grand Mistress of this branch of the Rite. 

General Conclusion.—There is no question that EGYpTran 
Masonry is much ado about little or that it existed for the glorifica- 
tion of the sublime Copht and the furtherance of his particular 
schemes in occult medicine. So far as it is concerned with Magic it 
is a reflection of well-known ceremonial procedure in past centuries ; 
on the alchemical side its thesis concerning the First Matter does not 
differ from that which obtains in the general course of the literature, 
with which in other respects it exhibits no acquaintance, nor does it 
offer anything to replace the authorities whom it rejects. I should 
think that the inventive mind of Cagliostro had dwelt upon things to 
follow his scheme of the Craft Grades, but the Revolution intervened 
in respect of France at large, while the Holy Office took charge of the 
pupil of Althotas. I have only to add that the work of Mr. J. M. 
Trowbridge, to which I have referred, is entitled CacLiostro: THe. 
SPLENDOUR AND MISERY OF A MASTER OF Macic. 


CARBONARI 

The Charcoal-Burners, otherwise Carbonari, were a secret political 
society having the liberation of Italy for its object, and its chief analogy 
with Masonry resides in the fact that its members did not burn char- 
coal—unless indeed occasionally, as a veil of their real design—and 
that the Craftsmen of the Emblematic Order do not as such build 
temples—unless indeed in the heart—and then occasionally. It 
follows that the Carbonari have no part in our subject, but they have 
been named and cited frequently in connection with Masonry, because 
one Secret Society naturally suggests another ; and I fear that many 
unwary people are still disposed to suspect that all such Fraternities 
have some obscure root of identity. Prior to the Carbonari there 
were the French Good Cousins—Le Bon Cousinage—and there were 
the Fendeurs, an Order of Hewers or Woodcutters. The Italian 
zealots appear to have drawn something from both and claimed to be 
descended from the first. They said also that they owed their better 
foundation to Francis I, who—according to a legend of the Cousins— 
even found harbourage among them, and they received his protection 
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for their reward. It is thought that there were two Degrees—namely, 
APPRENTICE and MasTER—in the figurative mystery of charcoal- 
burning. There were also Grand Masters, Grand Treasurers, Grand 
Almoners ef hoc genus omne, not excepting Grand Adepts—to connect 
them with more occult hierarchies. For historical purposes they do 
not seem to go back much earlier than the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. Their religion—according to claim—was Catholic, Apostolic 
and Roman. 

: CARDINAL POINTS 

The Cardinal Points are not unimportant in Masonry because of 
their relation to the chief Officers of the Lodge and their correspondents 
in the Higher Degrees. The East is the point of departure in all 
activities of the Temple, and it is the point also of return in the great 
. quest of the Craft, recalling the soul’s travelling, as from God into 
things manifest, and again going back to God by a journey through 
the underworld. The North corresponds hereto and the northern 
light is shadowed : it stands in-fact for darkness according to Masonic 
symbolism. The permanent Officers of the Lodge are placed therein, 
but this is only because they do not share in Ceremonial procedure. 
Since the South is the place of the Sun at its meridian it might be 
thought that the Chair of the Master would be set therein, as the 
proper location of him who rules and leads, rather than that of a 
Warden, But the explanation is that the Master signifies the fontal 
source of light, while the Junior and Senior Wardens are only modes 
of its illumination: they hold from him and act under his direction. 
Tn other worlds of symbolism the Cardinal Points are in correspondence 
with the four Cardinal virtues—namely, Prudence, Justice, Fortitude 
and Temperance—which are obviously Masonic Virtues and are 
brought as such to the notice of every Candidate, with adequate 
counsels concerning them, very early in the Ceremonies of the Order. 
In Kabalistic Tradition the Cardinal Points are indicative of the 
universal dominion exercised by the Holy Shekinah: from Zenith 
to Nadir, from East to West, and she abiding at the centre of the 
cosmic cross formed by the intersection of their influences, from 
which centre she irradiates and sanctifies all. I have said that the 
North signifies Darkness in Masonry: the South corresponds to 
Beauty, the East to Wisdom, and the West to Strength. The im- 
plicits are (1) the Beauty of the Sun of Justice and Rightepusness, 
(2) the Wisdom of the Most High, and (3) the Fortitiide which is a 
. gift thereof—as it is said in one of the Grand Antiphons : 0 Saptentia, 
que ex ove Altissimt prodiisti, attingens a fine usque ad finem, otherwise 
ab Oriente usque ad Occasum, from the Rising to the Setting Sun. 
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In the Grade of Rose-Crorx the Pillar of Wisdom is in the North, 
the Pillar of Beauty in the South, and the Pillar of Strength in the 
West ; but the Tree of Life in transfigured Kabalism has the Pillar of 
Wisdom in the South, the Pillar of Strength in the North, while 
between them stands the Pillar of Beauty and Benignity. 


CASANOVA 

I have mentioned this adventurer previously, and it would appear 
that the kind of scholarship which has been applied of recent years to 
the critical study of his Memoirs has reported more favourably on 
their historical claims than was tolerated by earlier findings. They 
have also a glaim upon literature, as the term is understood in France, 
for they are brilliant after their own manner, though they belong to 
the. life of the cesspools. Casanova was born at Venice in the year 
1725 and died as a roué dies—but much beyond the normal age— 
in 1798. He appears to have been made a Mason at Lyons in 1758, 
and I conclude that it served his purpose, as—for example—when 
opportunity led him to pose as an adept of occult science. He was not 
unacquainted with Cagliostro and at least on one occasion his track 
crossed that of the Comte de St. Germain, whom he did not fail to 
understand, at least after his own manner ; but a profligate in the 
mask of adeptship sees others in his own likeness. The question is 
not of our concern, nor is the mere fact that he was a Mason any title 
to a place for Casanova in these volumes. But it would look as if he 
thought. about Masonry and had conceived a theory respecting it. 
The evidence is a single passage in his almost interminable MEMoIRs, 
and it calls to be quoted, not only because it happens to have been 
faken seriously, but because the quality of its suggestion does not 
‘stand alone. 

The Masonic Secret.—He points out in the first place that a young 
man on his way through the world, and wishing to know the world— 
more especially if he proposed to travel—could not dispense with 
Masonry at that period; it might be called a door by which there 
was entrance into good society. He must understand the Emblematic 
Order, if only in a superficial manner, and realise the connection 
which exists between it and society at large. After these preliminaries, 
which have nothing to do with his subject, he proceeds to indicate 
(t) that those who are made Masons for the purpose of learning its 
secrets may stiffer deception ; (2) that those even who have occupied 
the Chair of the Master for fifty years may yet be unacquainted with 
its Mysteries ; (3) that the Masonic secret is inviolable in its nature ; 
(4) that it is never communicated, and therefore one who possesses it 
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_has attained thereto by divining it ; (5) that such a person has marked, 
learned and inwardly digested the procedure which takes place in the 
Lodge; (6) that when he arrives at the discovery he keeps it un- 
failingly to himself, the reason being (7) that those who are incapable 
of finding it on their own part would be wanting in the ability to 
use it, if they received it verbally. For these reasons the Chevalier 
Jacob Casanova de Seingalt affirms that the secret of Masonry will 
ever remain a secret. 

Behind the Secret.—Had the celebrated Memoirs been available 
at their period I am certain that this thesis would have been appro- 
priated with joy and gladness by the Robisons and Barruels who 
trod the thorny paths of anti-Masonic speculation in the wake of the 
French Revolution : it gives such a hint of the word Revolution as 
that secret of Masonry which no one reveals to another, but keeps to 
himself if he finds it, and has an eye henceforth on the headships, 
looking for strange workings, until the moment comes perchance 
when he is drawn within them, since he looks to be the right man for 
their purpose. Otherwise he remains a watcher and notes the signs 
of the times, as one who reads portents in heaven. Now I do not 
suggest for a moment that this is Casanova’s meaning, but only that 
it would be so much material for Lefranc and his Vote Levf, and 
I suspect that it has been used in such interests by modern anti- 
Masons in France. For Casanova himself the secret of Masonry was 
most probably a casket of great price and no pearl within it, a great 
pretension which covers a great mockery. For those who discover 
the secret and have the sense to reserve it there may open the path of 
exploitation, at least within the ranks of the Brotherhood and perhaps 
beyond them. In the opinion of Casanova, as a practised knight of 
industry, this would be arcanum enough, and Masonry was a rich 
field with room enough for many adventurers. I should leave the 
debate at this point, were it not for the occultists. One knows their 
view beforehand, and it can be expressed quite shortly: Casanova 
was a libertine adventurer, but it is obvious from his Masonic thesis 
that he was a man of intuition; and coming within the ranks of 
Masonry he saw—unworthy as he was—that a secret which could not 
be told in the outer circles of initiation lay within the great Brother- 
hood, and this was the secret of its leading: it was and is in the 
hands of a Hidden Lodge of Adepts for the great ends of adeptship. 
If you come to see this for yourself do not tell it to another, for unless 
he can see also he will not believe you and can therefore put the 
discovery to no profitable use. 
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CHIEF OF THE: TABERNACLE 


For the symbolism of the Tabernacle set up in the wilderness by 
Moses, according to Divine Command, we must have recourse to texts 
like the ZoHAR or to Mystics like Jacob Bohme and not to High Grade 
Masonry. The Twenty-third Degree of the ANCIENT AND ACCEPTED 
Rite is called CHIEF OF THE TABERNACLE: it has analogues in the 
RITE oF Mizrat™ and in one at least of those French collections which 
are of grave importance on paper. It is one of the Levitical Grades, 
and I have tabulated elsewhere some elements of supreme unreason 
which entered into its composition. 

Royal Arch Connection.—As it commemorates in particular the 
institution of the Levitical priesthood, in any other classification than 
that. of the ScortisH RITE it might be supposed to lead up in the 
ritual direction of the Royat ARcH, in which there is a distinct 
though not predominant element of notions and procedure connected 
with the sacerdotal order in Israel, but the Rive in question knows 
nothing of the Arch of Zerubbabel and the Grade leads nowhere, except 
to the next stage in the particular sequence, namely, PRINCE OF THE 
TABERNACLE, the question of values in which will be considered at a. 
later point. 

Revision of Albert Pike.—There is, however, a version of the 
Grade which belongs to another category and has eliminated the 
glaring fatuities. According to the revision of the ScoTtisH RITE 
produced by Albert Pike, under the auspices of the Southern Juris- 
diction, U.S.A., the Court or Lodge of the Twenty-third Degree 
represents an encampment of the Twelve Tribes in the desert, near 
Mount Sinai. The Tabernacle of Moses, as described in Exodus xxvi 
and xxxi, is represented in the centre of the room, in the form of an 
oblong tent, stretched upon a frame and having a ridge-pole in the 
centre. The other furniture of the Lodge corresponds to the Altar of 
Burnt Offerings, Laver of Brass, Table of the Presence or Shewbread, 
Seven-Branched Candlestick and Altar of Incense. The Ark of the 
Covenant stands within the tent and is covered by the Mercy-Seat. 
The Presiding Officer is robed like the Jewish High Priest and so are 
his two Wardens, except that they do not wear the breastplate and 
mitre. The hour of Opening is that of replenishing the fire which 
burnt continually on the Altar of Burnt Offerings and of preparation 
for the Morning Sacrifice. That of Closing is when the sacrifices are 
completed. 

Procedure in Outline.—The Candidate represents Eliasaph, son 
of Lael and Chief of the House of Gershon, the son of Levi. He 
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desires preparation to perform the service of the people of thé Lord in 
the Tabernacle of the Congregation and to make atonement for the 
children of Israel. By an ill-starred confusion of chronology, the 
fate of Korah, Dathan and Abiram is recited, and he is warned not 
to do likewise. He must approach the Mysteries with a pure heart, 
desiring the glory of God and the weal of man. A lock of hair is then 
removed from his head, to indicate in some obscure manner that he 
must divest himself of every sordid and selfish feeling, and—by 
another confusion—he is shewn a cross as the symbol of that universe 
of which God is the soul. It is presumably a cosmic cross and not 
that of Calvary. He is purified and pledged, is instructed on the unity 
of God and on the false idols of the heathen pantheons. There is also 
a short lesson on the necessity of faith, after which the symbolism of 
the furniture is explained: (1) The Seven-Branched Candlestick 
. Tepresents the seven planets, and the names of their angels are enumer- 
ated, with the attributions of the mystical number and its correspon- 
dence to seven virtues, (2) The censer recalls the incense of good 
deeds and charitable actions. (3) The blended colours of the curtains 
about the Tabernacle are significant of the four elements in the 
following order: Scarlet=Fire ; Blue=Air ; Purple=Water ; while 
the “Fine linen ’’=Earth, which is therefore apparently white. 
Elsewhere White is said to signify the Infinite Beneficence of God ; 
Blue, His profound and perfect Wisdom ; Purple, His power; and 
Crimson, His glory. : 

Work of Pike.—The revisions of Pike always made for reverence 
and at least for a certain increase of conventional meaning, but it 
remained within the normal conventions. In the present instance he 
has done nothing which gives life. There is an elaborate mise en scéne, 
but—as we can see—it comes to nothing. As regards the alternative 
codex and certain points therein, see my SECRET TRADITION IN 
FreEMasonry, Vol. I, p. 188. 


CHINA AND FREEMASONRY 

Whether Masonry was founded in China under the obedience of the 
Granb LoncE or ENGLAND at an undetermined date of the eighteenth 
century, or whether the SwepisH GRAND Lopce warranted a Lodge 
at Canton on September 20, 1788, are questions which must be left 
over for want of materials by which to decide between the two alterna- 
tive claims. So far as I can ascertain, the first is a matfer of vague 
report, but for the second we have at its value the authority of the 
German Hanpgook, though it cannot be termed final. It has been 


suggested that a LopcE or St. ELIZABETH holding from Sweden was 
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_ in existence prior to 1865 at Canton City, and was the oldest Lodge in 
‘China : it seems, however, more certain that it was not in existence 
at the date mentioned than in activity at an earlier period. No 
importance attaches to the debate: if a Swedish obedience existed 
at one time it has passed away long since. At the present day there 
are two District Grand Lodges under the GRAND LODGE OF ENGLAND, 
one at Shanghai for Northern China and one for, Southern China at 
Hong Kong. The district of Northern China had only five Lodges on 
its Roll in 1896, named and numbered as follows: RoyaL SUSSEX, 
No. 501, said to have been founded in 1841; NORTHERN LopGE OF 


Cuna, No. 570, established in 1849; Tuscan LopcE, No. 1027, ° 


referred to 1854; Doric LopcE, No. 1433, believed to have been 
constituted in 1881; and Union Loneg, No. 1951, belonging to the 
same year. The first three were located at Shanghai, the others 
belonging respectively to Chinkiang and Tientsin. By the year 1917 
these Lodges had increased to eleven. As regards the Southern 
Jurisdiction, in that year the Disrrict Granp LopcE oF Hone 
Konc had seven Lodges under its obedience : there are now nine. It 
must not be supposed, however, that Masonry in China holds only from 
the Granp LopcE oF ENGLAND. In the year 1908 there were Scottish, 
American and German Lodges at work, while another—under the 
Dutch Constitution—was added in 1910. The Northern District Grand 
Lodge dates from 1877 and is slightly senior to the Southern. 
Indigenous Chinese Masonry.—It is a matter of common 
knowledge that China is and has been long honeycombed by secret 
societies, for the most part—by repute and otherwise—of political 
character. It was impossible that they should escape comparison 
with Masonry in the West. I will put aside the ORDER OF SWASTIKA, 
denominated ‘‘ Most Ancient ’”’ and claiming to have been founded by 
Fohi, B.c., 1027. It has been said to consist of three Degrees: (1) 
BROTHER APPRENTICES; (2) Doctors oF Reason; (3) GRAND 
Masters. No trustworthy particulars concerning it seem to be 
forthcoming. The Tryap SoctEty is, however, of world-wide fame, 
and its Masonic analogies have been unfolded by various writers. 
Gustave Schlegel need not detain us when he seeks to account for 
them provisionally, in his THIAN-LI-HUI, or HEAVEN-EARTH LEAGUE, 
by supposing that when the human race began to spread from the 
plains of Middle Asia, Masonry may have “ divided itself into two 
branches, ohe passing to the West and the other directing itself to the 
East, and finding a fertile soil for its development in China.” This 
kind of speculation belongs to the Anderson period. The alleged 
analogies are these: (1) A triangle is the grand symbol of the TRIAD 
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Socizty, most obviously arising from its name and suggesting as much 
or as little Masonic connection as might be found in the theological 
doctrine of the Holy Trinity. (2) The altar-symbols are a foot-rule, 
scales and weights. (3) There is a system of signs and grips ; members 
are brethren by name as well as the fact of their initiation ; they 
are said to worship one God. (4) Lodges of instruction are held for 
the improvement of zealous brethren. These points are summarised 
by Gould, who seems rather curiously impressed, as if they were 
something more than coincidence. He drew in part from Schlegel 
and in part from other sources, Less responsible writers multiply 
analogies by force. The TriAp has its meeting-places, and to call 
them Lodges may be legitimate for certain minds; it has presiding 
officers, and they are identified as the Worshipful Master, Wardens, 
Deacons and Inner and Outer Guard; but their actual names are 
Great Brother, Second Brother, First Point, Second Point, and so 
forth. The Degrees are said to be those of AFFILIATED YouNGER 
BRoTHER, OBLIGATED ELDER BROTHER, and OBLIGATED UNCLE— 
which of course are identified at once with ENTERED APPRENTICE, 
Fertow Crarr and Master. Finally, and at ‘the value of such 
statements, in the absence of evidence thereon, we hear of (1) a Book 
of Constitutions, (2) Certificates and Badges, (3) a Preparation of 
Candidates which recalls Masonic procedure. In so far as these things 
are true they illustrate only the common fact that there is a necessary 
bond of likeness between all secret societies, being laws to govern them, 
modes of recognition, formal evidences of memberships, and so forth. 
The Triap, for the rest, has a Blood-Covenant, an animal sacrifice, 
and a pledge which certifies that the Candidate is dead henceforth to 
all humanity outside the bonds of the League. It would be distin- 
guished sufficiently from Masonry by these facts, even if it were “a 
peculiar system of morality, veiled in allegory and illustrated by 
symbols.” 

Chinese Secret Religion.—Very curiously, however, there are 
certain Chinese scholars who have discovered correspondences between 
the figurative character of Craft Masonry and an alleged secret religion 
in China. Sir Chaloner Alabaster has told us (1) that he has found 
clear evidence of a mystic faith, expressed in allegorical terms and 
illustrated by symbols; (2) that it assumed a Masonic form in the 
earliest historical times ; (3) that its secrets were recorded in symbolic 
buildings like the Tabernacle and Temple at Jerusalem ; (4) that its 
Officers were distinguished by symbolical jewels and wore leather 
aprons; (5) that the compasses and square were their emblems of 
right conduct; (6) that their Deity. was denominated the First 
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Builder. These statements are confirmed less or more substantially 
by Professor Herbert R. Giles, who quotes Confucius on transgressing 
“the limits of the square’”’ and a Chinese proverb as saying that 
Confucianism, “the Holy Doctrine,” uses the compasses and square 
in its education of mankind. Mencius is still more explicit on the 
analogy when he affirms that “a Master Mason in teaching his appren- 
tice makes use of compasses and square,” and that it behoves those 
who are in pursuit of wisdom to do likewise. It is, I hope, clear that 
there is nothing to my own mind which follows from these facts, 
except that the human mind, in applying the law of symbolism, has 
a tendency to use recurring images, because certain things carry their 
place in symbolism openly written upon them. When the creation of 
the world is expressed in allegorical terms the most obvious are 
those of building, and the Creator is Builder or Architect. So also the 
precision of mathematical instruments carries with it its own moral and 
spiritual connotations, belonging to the gospel of rightness. That such 
imagery is found in ancient Chinese classics and Masonic Rituals proves 
_ only thag the authors of both had a common source in symbolism. 
Age of the Tridd.—It may be added that considerable antiquity 
has been ascribed to the TRIAD SociETY, which is said to have been a 
benevolent association of a religious and mystical complexion during 
the Ming dynasty. To this as a result of the Tartar invasion there 
succeeded a Manchu or Ching dynasty, about a.p. 1644, when the 
Secret Order, being legitimist—so to speak—was converted into a 
cabal of patriots. It is possible, however, that the Trrap came into 
existence only between 1664 and 1674 as a conspiracy to restore 
the Mings. There is indeed a legendary history along these lines 
extant in China, according to which it was incorporated originally as 
a Hunc or Universat Leacue, which adopted for its motto the 
eloquent counsel: Obey Heaven, and walk righteously. Its plan of 
restoration was not so much due to a rooted loyalty towards Ming 
claims as to an act of gross treachery on the part of a Manchu Emperor, 
named Kanghi, he-haying burned the priests of a monastery who had. 
once helped him in his need. In this case the TRIAD SOCIETY is 
posterior to the initiation of Elias Ashmole at Warrington by some 
twenty or thirty years—a curious commentary on its alleged Masonic 
complexion and supposed priority in time. : 


CHRISTIAN MYSTERIES 
That New Birth which conferred—ex hypothest or otherwise—upon 
the Eleusinian myste the title of Regenerated Children of the Moon— 
so that each of them was henceforth symbolically a Son of the Queen 
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of Heaven—born as a man originally and reborn in a divine manner— 
has its correspondence on a much higher-plane of symbolism with the 
Divine Birth in Bethlehem, according to which a Child was “ born ” 
and a Son “ given,” Who was saluted as Son of God and Son also of 
Mary, one of whose titles—according to Latin theology—is Queen of 
Heaven. The hidden life in Egypt and Nazareth corresponds with the 
life of seclusion led by the myste during their period of probation 
between the Lesser and Greater Mysteries. The three years of ministry 
are in analogy with the Temple-functions of the mystagogues, But 
lastly, in Egypt and elsewhere, there is said to have been a mystical 
experience of the Pastos, in which the initiate is held to have died 
symbolically. There is no literal correspondence between this and the 
physical death on the Cross of the Divine Master in Palestine, but there 
is one on the mystical side. The Christian Symbolum says: Descendit 
ad inferos ; and in the entranced condition of the Pastos the soul of 
the initiate was held or was caused to pass into spiritual realms—of 
course ex hypothesi. In fine, it is said of Christ: Tertia die resurrexit, 
and the adept of the Greater Mysteries rose from the Pastes in the 
imputed glory of an inward illumination. 

Solar Mythology.—There was a period when these analogies 
were recognised and applied to place a fabulous construction upon the 
central doctrines of Christian religion, just as there was a period when 
solar mythology was adapted in the same direction. We have no 
call to consider these aberrations of a partially digested learning ; but 
they had their excuses at their period. The point with which we are 
concerned is that in the symbolism of the old initiations and in the 
pageant of the Divine Mythos there is held to be the accurate delinea- 
tion of a mystical experience, the heads and sections of which corre- 
spond to the notions of a spiritual birth, life, death and resurrection, 
Here is a particular formula which is illustrated frequently in the 
mystical literature of the Western world. Long before symbolical 
Masonry had emerged above the horizon of history several cryptic 
texts of alchemy—in my own understanding of these—were bearing 
witness to the same symbolism ‘and something real in experience 
which lay behind it. In more formal Christian Mysticism it was not 
until the sixteenth century and later that it entered into the fullest 
expression. 

Mystical Life.—That which is formulated in terms of Mystic 
Birth has been compared to a dawn of spiritual consciousness, but 
the essence of the event seems to escape in this description, though 
it is not far from the truth within its own measures, Such an event 


includes the turning of the whole life-motive in the divine direction, 
¢ 
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so that at a given time—which is actually the point turned—the 

- personality stands symbolically between East and North, between the 
zone of greatest darkness and that zone which is the source of light, 
looking towards the light-source and realising that the whole nature 
has to be renewed therein. Mystical life is a quest of divine knowledge 
in a world that is within. It is the life led in this light, unfolding and 
progressing therein, as if a Brother should read the Mysteries of Nature 
and Science with new eyes cast upon the record, which record is every- 
where, though more especially in his own mind and heart. It is the 
complete surrender to the working of the Divine, so that an hour comes 

_ when proprium meum et tuum dies in the mystical sense, because it is 
hidden in God. That which is hidden is self, and that which remains 
is He. 

The End.—In this state—by the testimony of many literatures— 
there supervenes an experience, described in a thousand ways 
and yet ineffable. Some intimations concerning it have been en- 
shrined in imperishable books of Plato and Plotinus. It glimmers 
forth at every turn and corner of remote roads and pathways of Eastern 
philosophies. It is in little books of unknown authorship, treasured in 
monasteries and most of which have not entercd into knowledge, 
unless within recent times. The experience itself is of and within that 
place of darkness about which it has been said by another school of 
symbolism that the sun shines there at midnight. There is afterwards 
that further state in which the soul of man returns into the normal 
mode of material being, bringing the knowledge of another world, the 
quest having ended-—for the time being at least. This is compared to 
resurrection, because the master of such an experience comes back in 
the power of the world within as well as the world without. 

Death and Resurrection.—In several mythological legends the 
emblematic period between divine death and resurrection is triadic 
and is spoken of roughly as three days, though there is an exception 
in the case of Osiris, whose dismemberment necessitated a far longer 
quest before the most vital of his organs was left out as finally lost. 
The three days are foreshortened usually at both ends, for the first of 
them is an evening only, because of that which is implied spiritually 
by occasum solis ; the second is a complete day, because the sun shines 
at the zenith on the other side of the world of life ; while the third ends 
at sunrise, and this is the morning of Easter. There is also most 
probably 4n allusion to the temporal brevity ascribed in the annals of 
sanctity to the culminating mystical experience. It is to be observed 
in this connection that during the mystical death of the Candidate in 
dL Waemen Coingc the time af hic interned condition is marked by 
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three episodes, which are so many attempts to restore him, of which 
the last alone is successful, . 

Resurrection and Rebirth.—t shall return to this subject at a 
much later stage in dealing with certain confusions which have arisen 
betwéerf rebirth and resurrection. Meanwhile it must not be supposed 
that the old initiations communicated the mystical experiences 
delineated therein otherwise than by lessons delivered itt ceremonial 
form or in discourse attached thereto. This also is treated elsewhere. 
It must still less be expected that modern Rites convey anything 
except in pageant. Those who are conscious of the call and have been, 
or are about to be, affiliated with any of the Secret Orders must be ; 

* prepared to discover for themselves their intimations on the mystical 
side, and they will be met by many difficulties. The whole experiment 
is not comprised by any institution which is to he found in the open 
face of day, though it may be otherwise with rare exceptions subsisting 
in hidden places. From the sacramental standpoint they are not in 
themselvés perfect’ and complete ceremonies, as their technical 
description is sometimes made to affirm. They are rathereas they 
stand a story withaut.an end and presuppose a further action else- 
where, as the Greater Mysteries of antiquity were to be inferred from 
the Lesser Mysteries, or as the novice postulates the Knight. More- 
over, the action of most figurative and emblematic dramas must be 
said to move in a dream, while the proper sacramental description of 
the state produced in the Candidate is—in a sense—one of somnam- 
bulism, from which he comes forth carrying the simulacrum only of any 
desired object. It may happen that the keys placed in his hands are 
more like keys of death than those of life. .He has participated at 
most in a light which is that of a Lamp of the Sanctuary shining 
behind the altar and not exposed in the Temple. The state of com- 
parative inhibition thus induced continues in respect of the Mysteries 
until and unless the peculiar intentness of a contemplation based on 
love preoccupies the life of his heart. It is only the love of the Mysteries 
which takes off their trammels and veils and exposes their inward 
grace. 

Points of Obscuration.—I will say nothing as to the mental 
atmosphere which, unfortunately, at the present day is to be met 
with sometimes in the external Sanctuaries, or the modern incon- 
sequences which serve to obscure Rites that call for veneration in their 
spirit. They are further difficulties to the novice in proportion as.he 
is the better prepared and on the search after real things. Yet these 
and other ineptitudes of the bourgeois mind are like the whitewash of 
Puritan zeal, concealing but not destroying the pictured saints on the 
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walls of our old churches: the import of a particular Ritual can still 
* be discerned behind them. 

Christ Mystical.—In conclusion for the time being on these most 
Christian Mysterics I “have dealt with them under this title because 
Christ Mystical is the apex and ne plus ultra of all the secret as of all 
the open Sanctuaries. The Christ-Life is the life of ‘the Mysteries 
raised into a great transcendence. His story is the story of the soul 
on its way of attainment. He is the Spirit of the house and the house 
is she. The old Mysteries at their best put forth stories of the soul, 
which are shadows of the light which is in Him: within their own 

_ measures they spoke unawares of Him, of Whom and Whose workings 
we hear also at however far a distance in the MASTER GRADE ; under 
deep veils but not so all remote in Mark and ARcH ; nearef and yet 
nearer in one and another Grade of Christian Chivalry, till it is almost 
His own voice which speaks in that of Rose Croix. Beyond these 
things there are those more secret Orders towhich I have once adverted, 
in which the voice is heard more clearly and the scheme of the Great 
Catholic Mystery is unfolded more fully. Though not without breaks 
and omissions, they are descendants of anterior societies which may 
in turn have derived fromm Imperatores of the Rosy Cross or other 
dispensers of initiation, even as these—also in their turn—may have 
drawn from groups of antiquity. They are Wardens of Gates opening 
to the heights of symbolism and direct those in their charge towards 
that great experience which is granted to man alone in the con- 
templation of the Highest Unity. 


CIRCUMAMBULATION ; 

It is desirable to make a clear distinction between the processional 
observances—past and present—of non-Christian religious systems 2 
and certain Masonic ceremonies which are to some extent in their 
likeness. The word ¢ircumambulation applied to the Pagan Rite 
seems always to have involved a motion about some central object, 
for example, an altar, or about an assembly grouped together for the 

purpose of purification by consecrated water. In either case it followed 
the course of the sun, and all Masonic movements concur herein, 
The Consecrating Officers of Lodge and Chapter proceed in this 
* manner ; the Master and Wardens enter and leave their chairs as the 
sun returns to the East and goes forth therefrom ; and there are other 
processional * occasions which are governed by similar procedure. 
On this ground and on others of similar value imaginative people have 
supposed that Freemasonry is a relic of solar worship; the extent 


and limits of the analogy between the sun and officers of the Lodge, 
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or between the Lodge itself and the world enlightened by the sun, are 
made perfectly clear in our Rituals and are not only artificial in‘ 
character, but bear upon them the seals of their modern invention : 
they are good and satisfactory within their proper measures. It 
should be noted, moreover, that there are several Masonic circum- 
ambulations which are about the Lodge itself and not a centre therein : 
their purpose is literal and practical, not of a symbolic kind—those, 

for example, in which the Candidate is concerned throughout the 
Craft Degrees. They are no more astronomical in character than are 
the travels of a Novice in the ORDER OF KNIGHTS TEMPLAR when he 
is on his years of pilgrimage and warfare. One other observance 
deserves mention because of its mystical import: it is that circum- 
ambulation which is performed in a great allegoric darkness by the 
Candidate for spiritual perfection in the Grade of RosE-CRorx 
Masonry. He again is illustrating no festival of astronomical myth- 
ology, no movements of sun or moon, but the harmonious evolution 
of time and its ages about the Eternal Centre, the activity of our | 

human race about the repose in God. It is also and above all his own * 
pilgrimage tffrough the seven ages of manhood, from cradle to gtave, 

but raised out of common categories of symbolism by the consecrations 

of eternity, so that it becomes a quest of God, performed by one who 

is looking ever towards that Divine Centre, from which the Christian 

Mason cannot err—meaning in so far as he cleaves thereto with the 

whole heart and mind. There is no need to add that our early Masonic 

literati—men of the eighteenth century—had conventional explana- 

tions to.offer which are characteristic of their lights and their period 

—as, for example, that the Rites of Circumambulation represented 

the “ toilsome progress of humanity ”—from barbarism to civilisation, 

from ignorance to enlightenment. It is true enough in its way, if we 

can rest satisfied with such measures of meaning ; but the labour of © 
allegorising thereon does not seem justified therein, nor does it appear 

at what point a Neophyte enters into his reward when he moves 

amidst such images. 

“MARTIN CLARE . 

A Fellow of the Royal Society and in 1741 a Deputy Grand Master, 
described otherwise as a zealous Freemason, Clare, delivered an 
Oration on the Order, with maxims and advice thereon, at a Meeting 
of the newly formed Stewards’ Lodge in 1735. He was invited to 
repeat it before GRAND LopcE on December 11th of that yer and 
was desired to print it. Prior to this, or in 1732, he had been 
appointed to revise the Lectures. 

Writings.—The Oration in question is presumably that under the 
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. mame of Martin Clare which is included by- Oliver in his GoLDEN 
* REMAINS OF THE EarLy Masonic Writers and is entitled The 
Advantages enjoyed by the Fraternity. These are “‘ good conversation” 
and the improvement consequent thereon. With a view to their 
promotion, Clare undertakes to point out “ those things which are the 
most likely to discompose the harmony of conversation ’’—as, for 
example, natural roughness, contempt, censoriousness, contradiction 
and unseemly interruptions. In a word there is no question that it is 
an exceedingly polite production of a hortatory kind and is not much 
better or worse than other stuff included in the GoLpeN REMAINS. 
It is, moreover, annotated by Oliver, chiefly by way of quotations 
from American Masonic writers. Clare is usually regarded as the 
_ author of A DEFENCE oF Masonry in reply to MASONRY DISSECTED. 
We know that he was Junior Warden of Grand Lodge in 1735. 


COLOURS 


There is no recognisea scheme or science of colours in Masonry, as 
there is in some other Secret Orders which work in Ritual. One of 
these, for” example, unfolds a profound symbolism of the subject 
based on the scale of the rainbow, and yet it is only necessary in the 
great figurative mystery with which it is concerned. But the Rite 
to which I refer is an ordered sequence of Grades, having a beginning, 
middle and end, a system of development proceeding logically, as if’ 
from Aleph to Tau. Masonry unfortunately is inchoate in this 
respect, its veiled sequence being scattered over a number of Rites 
which do not belong to one another, while some exclude one another. 
It is only possible therefore to enumerate facts in ‘connection with 
Masonic colours and to give such explanations of nee ae 
and far between—as have been attached thereto. : 

Craft Colours.—The predominant colour of Crarr MAsonry is 
sky blue, and it is regarded as typifying durability, beneficence and 
charity. The Craft is sometimes denominated Blue Masonry, but 
more especially on the Continent and in America. The Masonic 
clothing of Grand Officers is garter-blue, usually described as purple. 
It is held to denote dignity and supreme or royal authority. The 
purple of kings is proverbial. Being a blend of red and blue, it is 
called an emblem of union in Masonry ; but this would obtain logically 
inrespect of all complementary blendings. Red or Crimson is character- 
istic ir? particular of the RoyaL ARcuH, as a sign of zeal and fervour, 
the fidelity attributed to the prototypical Candidates of the SUPREME 
DEGREE according to its traditional story. The distinguishing colours 
of the Marx DecrEE, respectively for ordinary Members and Grand 
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Officers, are identical with those of the CraFT. The Degree of RoyaL 
ARK Mariner, which—for almost unsearchable reasons—is attached 
to the Mark, is represented by rainbow colouring, for the obvious 

reason that it is connected with the Legend of the Flood. 

High Grade Colours.—It is neither possible nor necessary to 
offer a tabulation in full of colours in High Grade Masonry. There 
are Grades of Christian Chivalry which connect with black, and in 
particular the ORDER OF THE TEMPLE, though it is now confined to 
the sash—a memorial of the extermination which befell the original 
Templars and sorrow for the murder of Molay. No such memorial 
and no symbolical reason justified the EARLY GRAND ScoTtTisH RiTE 
in grouping the Rep Cross OF CONSTANTINE, KNIGHTS OF THE HOLY 
SEPULCHRE and KNIGHTS OF ST. JOHN in the same class as TEMPLARS 
and KnicgHts oF MALTA, under the denomination of BLACK OR 
ENCAMPMENT SERIES. By a still more ridiculous arrangement its 
GREEN SERIES included KNIGHT OF THE BLACK Cross, KNIGHT OF 
THE WuiteE Cross, and KNIGHT OF THE BLACK AND WHITE EAGLE. 
In the Royat ORDER oF SCOTLAND the HEREDOM OF KYWINNING 
Point is properly referred to crimson, on account of the Precious 
Blood poured out on Calvary, but the introduction of green upon red 
in the Point called Rosy Cross is neither explained in the Ritual nor 
justified by its symbolical content. 

Colours in the Scottish Rite.—In the thirty Degrees of the 
ANCIENT AND ACCEPTED RITE which are superposed on those of the 
Craft a grouping of Grades under colours may be tabulated thus : 
(1) Black: (a) SECRET MASTER, commemorating the death of the 
Builder and grief for his loss; (b) INTIMATE SECRETARY, in which 
black is sprinkled with white, the reason of which is doubtful ; 
(c) MastER-ELEcT OF Nine, but black is sprinkled with red because 
it is a Grade of Vengeance; (d) ExEcT oF FIFTEEN, another Grade 
of the Dagger—sorrow, retribution and blood; (ec) CHEVALIER-ELECT, 
the end of those matters which are treated in the two preceding 
Degrees, but in this case the black is bedewed with tears ; (f) Noa- 
CHITE, but the black is significant of night and the moon shines at 
the full when the Chapter meets ; (g) CHEVALIER Kaposu, as origin- 
ally planned, another Grade of Vengeance, the vindication of Knicuts 
TEMPLAR; (h) PRINCE OF THE RoyaL SeEcRET. (2) White: 
(a) GranD MAsTER ARCHITECT, in which the President’s Office is 
that of a High Priest in Israel and he is clothed in wifite, but the 
draperies of the Lodge are emblazoned with red. fiames ; (b) Cuter 
OF THE TABERNACLE, the lesson of which is to avoid cowardice and 
envy, but it does not explain the use of white draperies, or the black 
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._ and red collars which also appear in the Lodge. (3) Blue: (a) GRAND 
PontirF, the blue being sprinkled with golden stars, by allusion 
apparently to the vault of heaven; (b) PrincE OF THE TABERNACLE, 
meaning the Tabernacle in the wilderness, but the principle which 
actuates the choice of colour does not appear; (c) Prince or LIBANUs, 
in which two apartments are required, the first being hung with blue 
and the second with red. (4) Red: (a) Provost AND JUDGE, the 
colour selected being indicative of severity, tempered presumably in 
this case by zeal for justice; (b) SUPERINTENDENT OF THE BUILD- 
INGS, representing five chiefs presiding over the five orders of archi- 
tecture, and these are Masters in Israel, qualified and commissioned 
to perfect the work of the Temple, so that these also are judges after 
their own manner; (c) CHEVALIER OF THE Hoty VAULT, or ScoTCH 
KNIGHT OF PERFECTION ; (d) PRINCE OF JERUSALEM, in which there 
are two chambers, the first at Babylon, to which the colour red is 
attributed, and the second at Jerusalem, which is connected with 
that of orange; (e) KNIGHT OF THE East AND WEST, belonging to 
the time of the Crusades, and the red—for an unknown reason—being 
embroidered with golden stars—possibly alluding to hope and zeal, 
persistent in spite of failure; (f) SovEREIGN PRINCE RoseE-Crorx, 
in which the colour red has reference to the Blood of Christ, but there 
is black also, and this intimates quest in darkness; (g) KNIGHT OF 
THE BRAZEN SERPENT; (h) GRAND COMMANDER OF THE TEMPLE ; 
(i) Scotch Knicut oF St. ANDREW OF SCOTLAND; (k) GRAND 
Inspector; (1) SOVEREIGN GRAND INSPECTOR-GENERAL, but several 
colours enter into this Grade, and the sash is white and gold; 
(5) Green: (a) PERrEcT Master, which is concerned with the erec- 
tion of a mausoleum to the memory of the Master Builder and the 
green alludes to hope beyond the grave; (b) KNIGHT OF THE East, 
which belongs to the period of Cyrus and the green has reference to 
those waters of Babylon by which Israel sat down and wept ; 
(c) ScotcH TRINITARIAN. (6) The colour yellow is attributed to the 
Roya Arcu oF Enocu, while (7) Blue and Yellow are combined in 
the Grade of VENERABLE GRAND MAasTER AD Vitam, and (8) Pink 
and Blue in that of KNIGHT OF THE SUN. 

An Involved Scheme.—It will be seen from this enumeration that 
the colours of the ScoTTisH RITE are either to be explained on very 
simpleeconsiderations of symbolism or are left to account for them- 
selves and would seem arbitrary, as in the case of KNIGHT OF THE 
Sun. Those which I have tabulated are the scheme—such as it is— 
of the ScortisH SurpREME Councit. It must be added that this 
scheme js motley, for the draperies of Lodges and Chapters may or 
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may not correspond with the insignia of Officers and Members. In 
the Grade of SEcRET MasTER the black hangings are relieved by the . 
“blue ribbons of the Brethren, but the aprons are bordered by black ; 
in that of Granp Pontirr the Lodge is draped in blue, but the 
Members are clothed'in white and wear blue chaplets on their heads ; 
while blue is contrasted with red in the GRADE OF ST. ANDREW. 
There is an occasional recognition, however, of the symbolical values 
attaching to complementary colours, though they are implied eed 
than expressed. 
CO-MASONRY 
It is said that in or about 1879 several Chapters under the obedience 
of the Supreme Council of France, ANCIENT AND ACCEPTED ScOTTISH 
Ri E, revolted from that authority, the tendency to disturbance being 
as usual fomented by the GRAND ORIENT. Whether this Obedience 
approved what followed I have no means of knowing, but the Chapters 
in question reincorporated themselves under the title of LA GRANDE 
LoGE SYMBOLIQUE DE FRANCE, according to the particulars before me. 
This statement docs not appear to mean that they passedeunder the 
authority of La GRANDE LoGE DE FRANCE. It is impossible, however, 
from the confused evidence to determine this point certainly or to 
decide what ‘Degrees were conferred by the new body, but they were 
presumably those of Le Rit Frangalts and not of the ScoTTisH RITE. 
The central jurisdiction appears to have governed Lodges and not 
Chapters. One of the separated Lodges—the nature of whose dissatis- 
faction is shewn by its title of Les Lares PensEurs—held its meetings 
at Pecq, a village in the Department of Seine et Oise. On November 25, 
1881, this Lodge resolved that Mlle. Maria Desraimes, a writer on 
humanitarian subjects and the rights of women, should be admitted 
into. Freemasonry. The proposers were M. Hubron, the W -. M.., and 
six other Master Masons. The initiation took place on January 14, 1882, 
in the presence of Brethren drawn from all parts. From her subsequent 
history Mlle. Desraimes must have been also passed and raised, but 
there are no particulars in the sources to which I have had access. 
The Lodge was suspended, but whether by the Authority which it had 
helped to create or by some other Grand Obedience does not appear. 
La Maconnerie Mixte -—More than ten years passed away, during 
which I am unable to give any account of the lady’s Masonic history. 
It seems certain that there was no Lodge in which she could haye held 
Office and much less have passed the Chair. This notwithstanding 
she was approached in the early part of 1893 by Dr. Georges Martin, 
a Mason holding the Thirty-third Degree of the A-. and A-. SR, 
and described by himself as féministe en méme temps que magon. He 
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had champion® the rights of women on many occasions and in 
* particular, being a physician himself, their capacity for admission to 
the medical profession. At the period in question he was coming* 
forward once more on the same mission, but this time asserting their 
title to be made Masons. With this object he resolved on establishing 
La MAconNeRIE MIXTE and hence had recourse for assistance to the 
only Woman-Mason within his knowledge. The result was that on 
March 4, April x and April 4, 1893, Mlle. Desraimes, acting under his 
influence and presumably with his co-operation, successively initiated, 
passed and raised sixteen female Candidates, otherwise—in his view— 
a sufficient number for the constitution of a Lodge of Women. It 
appears to have been founded accordingly, whereupon Dr. Georges 
Martin demanded and acquired affiliation, in which manner the new 
foundation became literally a “ mixed ”” Lodge, the location of which 
was Paris. A Constitution was framed under the title of GRANDE — 
LocE SYMBOLIQUE EcossaISE MIXTE DE FRANCE, borrowed evidently 
in the main part from the schismatic body mentioned previously. lts 

one Lodge at the moment was called LE Drorr Humatn, and its 
original activities appear to have been restricted within the limits of 
Blue Masonry. Butin 1900 the Thirty Degrees of the ANCIENT AND 
ACCEPTED ScoTrisH RITE were superposed on those of the Craft by 
Dr. Georges Martin in conjunction with other Inspectors-General. 
A Supreme Council was established to govern the Order, to preserve 
the Constitution and to issue’ Charters, Warrants and Certificates. 
The titular head, Maria Desraimes, died ten months after the founda- 
tion of the First Lodge and was succeeded by Maria Georges Martin as 
President and R.. W.°. Mistress, or Vénérable. In 1901 she appears 
to have become Grand Mistress of the Order and President of the 
Supreme Council. 

Religious Status.—In respect of religious status, after the pre- 
vailing mode of Latin Freemasonry, no recognition is extended to any 
religious dogma, no form of faith is rejected, all aspects of philosophical 

thought are tolerated andthe Grand Architect of the Universe’is in- 
voked nowhere. The device at the head of Warrants and Diplomas is 
A lagloire de V Humanité. The thesis of Dr. Martin on this subject was 
that Human Right or Duty precedes Divine Right, since the latter 
“can begin only at the Gates of Eternity, for those who believe 
in another life.’ The distinction is useful, as it enables us to see 
that we ar dealing with a fool in metaphysics and one who may be 
called self-crowned by the utterance—as if with cap and bells. He 
has told us s otherwise how he had desired through all his life to witness 
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when he lived to see his dream accomplished under*the auspices of 
President Carnot. He regarded the alleged reform as an indispensable ~ 
-condition of peace between divergent philosophical and religious con- 
ceptions ; but we have not yet seen the concordat signed in France 
or even drafted. ; 

La Maconnerie Mixte proved a successful experiment, and at the 
end of 1912 it is on record that there were 12,000 members in all parts 
of the world, including one hundred Lodges in the United States. 
England, India, Africa, Holland, South America, Oceania were em- 
braced by its map. As regards Masonic status in France, at the date 
in question, no recognition of its activities was extended by the 
GRAND ORIENT and affiliation to Mixed Lodges was forbidden. On 
the other hand, the GRANDE LoGE DE FRANCE received men who had 
been initiated in Mixed Lodges by a process termed régularisation, 
while the SupREME CouNcIL went further, permitting its members to 
affiliate and receiving joining members from the Mixed Lodges, so 
only that they were males. It might apparently have exceeded this 
limit by establishing official relations and receiving Sisters, put it was 
hindered for the time being owing to “ international treaties.” Such 
is the commentary of Latin Freemasonry on the knavish assertion 
that it is impossible for any woman to be made a Mason. 

Universal Co-Freemasonry.—The story of LA MAGONNERIE 
MixTE in Great Britain and other English-speaking countries is merged 
in modern Theosophy. It migrated to India and came under the in- 
fluence of Annie Besant at Benares, where the DHARMA Lopcs, No.ro1, 
was founded, to be followed in due course by other Lodges at Bombay, 
Adyar and East Rangoon. La Maconnerie Mixte was first translated 
into English as Joint Freemasonry and was introduced as such into 
Great Britain in 1902 by the “ Grand Officers of the Supreme Council,”* 
who-—on September 26 of that year—consecrated the first. Lodge 
under the name of Human Duty, No. 6, London. Whether the 
Supreme Council was that of France and how a Masonic Lodge can be 
“ consecrated ” without invoking the Grand Architect of the Universe - 
must remain open questions, so far as my own knowledge is concerned. 
Whosoever were concerned in later proceedings took care to provide 
their personal commentary on the thesis of Dr. Martin by affirming in 
Art. 1 of their “ Principles ” that Jornt FREEMASONRY “ asserts, in 
accordance with the ancient declarations of Freemasonry, the existence 
of a creative principle, under the title of the Great Architect of the 
Universe.” About 1905 the English title was altered to that of 
UNIVERSAL Co-FREEMASONRY in Great Britain and the British 
Dependencies. Maria Georges Martin was recognised presumably as 
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_ President and titular head, but V.... Ils-,.". Ssr-. 2 Annie Bzsant, 
33°, was not only Vice-President but ‘ Grand Master of the Supreme 
Council ’—possibly that of Adyar. Later on she became also “ Pro- 
tectress ” of the Order, so arrogating to herself the Masonic status of 
King Edward VII. At the present day the sign of the sisterhood has 
been changed and Annie Besant together with the rank and file of 
women in Co-Freemasonry style themselves Brothers. 

Dharma Working.—The Ritual of the first THREE DEGREES has 
been printed and reached a second edition in 1908. It is called 
the Dharma working of Craft Masonry. The variations from our own 
form are at once numerous and slight, but novelties are also intro- 
duced, a few of which may be tabulated: (x) The rubrics are much 
fuller and make for clearness in working. (2) The ENTERED APPREN- 
Tick is taken three times round the Lodge and is brought back on each 
occasion to the centre. (3) The second circumambulation is opposite 
to the first, or against the sun, the third being the same as the first— 
otherwise following the sun. (4) In the Seconp DEGREE, after the 
circumambulations, the Candidate is placed in the centre and passes 
through five stages or experiences, corresponding (a) to work on the 
Rough Stone, (b) the Arts, (c) the Sciences, (d) the Humanities, and 
(e) apparently rest after work, with the idea of work to follow. 
(5) In the Tu1rp Decree the Obligation is shortened, more especially 
in respect of certain covenants on the virtue of chastity, while some of 
the wording differs in other clauses. (6) The language differs through- 
out in many places of the Rituals and some of the prayers are 
changed. All essential points, however, remain—it being understood 
that—subject to these variations—the text follows the Scottish 
working. . . . Recent rumours, however, speak of drastic changes. 

Ancient Masonry.—In the year 1908 there was some kind of feud 
in London, which resulted in the foundation of an independent 
Society under the denomination of ANCIENT Masonry, one reason 
being that the Co-Masonry of Annie Besant involved an irresponsible 
headship, in opposition to Masonic principles. The new foundation 
abandoned Dharma workings and had recourse to those in use by the 
Emutation Lopce or Instruction. It works only the THREE CRAFT 
DEGREES, its Candidates being initiated, passed and raised—whether 
male or female—precisely as those who enter Masonry under the 
obedjence of the GRAND LopGE OF ENGLAND. The Rev. Dr. W. F. 
Cobb, Recfor of St. Ethelburga’s, in the City of London, who had been 
made a Mason under the obedience of GRanD Lopce but was no longer 
attached, became the prime mover in this work of reformation and was 
presumably at the head ofthe concern. The present Grand Mistress— 
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who is, however, termed Grand Master, following Mrs. Besant’s classi- _ 
fication—is Mrs. Halsey, a kinswoman of the Rt. Hon. T. F. Halsey, 
Deputy Grand Master of England. Dr. Cobb has retired. The 
members, both male and female, are said to be enthusiasts, who main- 
tain the character and spirit of the several Lodges at an exccedingly 
high grade, and the Ritual working is regarded as excellent. 
There was a time when Master Masons, not excepting Grand 
Officers, attended Meetings somewhat freely and are reported 
to have been much impressed, but an edict went forth from GRAND 
Lopez in the usual belated fashion and has put a stop to this practice— 
at Icast, in part. The so-called ANCIENT Masonry is a small body in 
ccmparison with Universal Co-Masonry, but there is no question that, - 
from everything ascertainable respecting modes of reception, its 
mcmbéers—men and women—are to all intents and purposes as much 
Masors as if they had been admitted to membership in Freemasons’ 
Hall itself—the question of recognition and this only excepted. As 
regards La MAGONNERIE MIXxTE, I have failed to obtain information 
abcut its welfare during the years of the Great War, except indeed that 
la Grarde Maitresse, Mme. Maria Georges Martin, passed away on 
November 4, 1915, Dr. Martin himself following her on October 1, 1916. 
. Diffusion.—The following particulars are drawn from a Directory 
of Icdges and Chapters under the Obedience of Annie Besant. 
(t) Human Duty, No. 6, London. (2) H. P. B. Lodge, No. 14, 
Bradford. (3) CuRIstIAN RoSENKREUz, No. 18, Edinburgh. 
(4) Hermes, No. 20, London. (5) GoLtpEN RULE, No. 21, London. 
(6) MANCHESTER Ledge, No. 22, Manchester. (7) EmuLation Lodge, 
No. 24, London. (8) Harmony Lodge, No. 25, Southampton. 
(9) Prato Ledge, No. 31, Leeds. (x0) Unity Lodge, No. 35, 
Bournemouth, (11) Verity Lodge, No. 38, Brighton. (12) FrpELity 
Lodge, No. 49, Bath. (13) ARBor Vite Lodge, No. 50, Letchworth. 
(14) DuaRMa Lodge, No. roz, Benares. (15) SANGHA Lodge, No. 102, 
Bombay. (16) SHanti Lodge, No. 105, Bombay. (17) Risinc SuN 
oF Inp14, No. 107, Adyar, (18) Bopur Lodge, No. 108, East Rangoon. 
(Ig) SAN FRANcIScOo Lodge, No. 358, California. (20) HELIos Lodge, 
No. 360, Los Angeles. (21) Unity Lodge, No. 359, Oakland, Cal. 
(22) MELBOURNE Lodge, No. 401, Melbourne. (23) VictorIAN 
Lodge, No. 403, Melbourne. (24) SyDNEY Lodge, No. 404, Sydney, 
N.S.W. (25) Brispane Lodge, No. 405, Brisbane. (26) ADELAIDE 
Lodge, No. 406, Adclaide. I presume that the Lodge numbers are 
those of the Original Roll belonging to the French Obedience and the 
enormous gaps between represent in this case the issue of intervening 
charters which are not under Theosophical influence. It will be seen 
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_that LA MaconNERIE MIXxTE, its derivations and developments are a 
power to be reckoned with and that the conventional titular descrip- 
tion of “ Clandestine Masonry ” would be imbecile in reference thereto, 
or indeed to “ Ancient ” Masonry. I have seen also reports of an 
Amity Lodge, No. 220, Durban, South Africa, of a STAR INTHE EAST 
Chapter of the RoyaL Arcu, without number or location, of a RosE- 
Croix Chapter, Tolerance, No. 2, London, and another at Edinburgh, 
being Str. Ann, No. 3. Whether the other Lodges enumerated above 
are confined to Craft workings I do not know. 

Principles.—The principles of Co-FREEMASONRY are established 
in eight clauses or articles, of which the first has been given already. 
They may be summarised as follows: (1) In accordance with 
“ancient declarations of Freemasonry,” it asserts “the existence of 
a creative principle, under the title of the Great Architect of the 
Universe”; (2) the “open volumes of the Sacred Knowledge ” are 
maintained in every Lodge, differing therefore presumably with the 
religion of Candidates, but it is not said that the latter are pledged 
thereon ; 43) the “ancient Landmarks of Freemasonry ” are main- 
tained ; (4) irregular and clandestine Meetings and Lodges without a 
proper charter are not recognised, but no canon of criticism as to 
legality is laid down ; (5) there are no restrictions on the free search 
after truth and tolerance is exacted from all members to secure that 
freedom ; (6) the Order is open to all free men and women who are of 
good report and irreproachable life, “‘ without distinction of race or 
religion ” ; (7) “ obedience to the laws of the country, loyalty to the 
Sovereign, silence with regard to Masonic secrets, a high standard of 
honour, and ceaseless endeavour to promote the welfare of humanity ” 
are exacted as pledges from members ; (8) “‘ every Freemason bclong- 
ing to the ANCIENT AND ACCEPTED Rite is bound faithfully to 
observe the decision of the Supreme Council to which he owes allegi- 
ance.” What happens in the case of the ROYAL ARCH does not appear. 
A Supreme Council of the ScoTtis# Rive as such has no jurisdiction 
over this Grade, but we hawe secn that it is worked by at least one Co- 
Masonic Chapter, and I should add that it is not the RoyaAL ARCH OF 
ENOCH. 

Authorities.—The authorities for this notice are (I) CONFERENCE 
du F. Docteur Georges Martin, 33°, November 21, 1910, at La R-. 
L.. Lys Amis PHILanturores, under the GRAND ORIENT of Belgium ; 
(2) The Rirvats OF THE CRAFT DEGREES, under the editorship of 
F. D. Harrison, 30°; (3) An official publication of the SuprEME 
CoNsEIL UNIVERSEL MIXTE, Puissance Générairice et Régulatrice pour 

Puntvers, entier des Aieliers Mixtes du I* au 33¢ et Dernier Degré, issued 
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by the CuristiAN RosENKREUZ Lodge, No. 43, in Dutch, French 
and English on May 25, 1912, by the GRAND CHANCELRY, Zenith of 
Paris; (4) Old printed matter—miscellaneous—respecting Joint- 
Freemasonry ; (5) A quarterly journal entitled Tur Co-Mason. 


COMPAGNONNAGE 

In the year 1841 an intelligent workman—craftsman, journeyman, 
what not-—named Agricol Perdiguier, published a volume called 
LE Livre pu CoMPaGNONNAGE for the purpose of reconciling the 
murderous hostility which existed between the various branches of the 
Society bearing this name, or otherwise CoMPAGNONS DU ToUR DE 
FRANCE, a guild of journeymen which may be termed of time im- 
memorial. The members were men of all trades, and the three divisions 
under’ which the association was classified did not correspond to a 
grouping of industries. Outside its specific purpose, the work con- 
tained such information concerning the society itself as was possible 
on the part of a member who was bound by its pledges ; for in addi- 
tion to the public fact of its existence, its benefit aspeets and its 
seasons of festival there was an inward part, as in Masonry, and the 
COMPAGNONNAGE was in fact secret. The book of Perdiguier proved a 
revelation to France ; it attracted the attention of George Sand; in 
the same year—and as a consequence—she wrote her novel, entitled 
LE CompaGnon Du Tour DE FRANCE ; publication followed publica- 
tion, the Companions themselves having a full share therein. In this 
manner the world came to know, somewhat late in the day, that France 
had an old indigenous Mystery Association which was comparable in 
several important respects to that other Mystery, the Masonic Fra- 
ternity, the origin of which was in England. As against all the imag- 
inary connections, analogies and identities which have been instituted 
with Masonry, we have in the CoMPAGNONNAGE an institution—close 
at our doors, as it were—which bears to it a most striking likeness. 

Canon of Distinction.—It is one thing to register these points— 
which are bare questions, of fact—and another to follow in the footsteps 
of uncritical writers by affirming that in some undemonstrable manner 
the CoMPAGNONS Du Tour are branches of the Masonic Tree, evidence 
of its great antiquity, and that an adaptation of Masonic history is 
offered by their traditional tales, under circumstances which stipulate 
a considerable past for both. Apart from such speculations, I am 
dealing with a sufficiently involved subject, on which the last word 
has by no means been said, nor is it certain that the last discoveries 
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The Sodality at Large.—(x) In certain REGLEMENTS SUR LES 
* Arts ET MEéTIERS DE Parts belonging to the year 1258 it is laid down 
that the exercise of any craft or grade was limited to those who had 
“ served as apprentices and had been received thereafter as masters.” 
(2) Between these classes or ranks there rose up, however, by degrees 
the rank of journeyman, who usually worked his way through various 
parts of the country, performing the Tour de France. (3) In this 
manner there is held to have arisen the Compagnons du Tour de France, 
but evidence for any date or even period of incorporation is wanting. 
(4) The existence of the sodality in 1651 is attested by the fact that 
some of its practices—or alternatively those of trades included by it— 
were condemned in that year by the Faculty of Theology at Paris— 
ie., Doctors of the Sorbonne—and prohibited under pain of ex- 
communication by the Archbishop of Toulouse. (5) The purpose of 
the sodality was to assist journeymen, who were provided with 
lodging, food, work and even credit at need, the income coming 
apparently from the subscriptions of members. (6) In connection 
with these benefits there were Inns or Houses of Call, termed devoirs, 
in various towns of France, but more especially in the South. The 
Brethren were hence sometimes called Compacnons Du DEvoir. 

The Three Branches.—(1) The CoMPAGNONNAGE comprised three 
groups of Fellowships, distinguished by the names of their traditional 
founders, but how far these divisions are traceable historically prior 
to the eighteenth century must remain an open question, for want of 
materials, (2) They were respectively Children of Solomon, Children 
of Maitre Jacques and Children of Pére Soubise. (3) This enumeration 
follows a presumed priority in time. (4) The obedience of Solomon 
comprised stonemasons only at the beginning, to which joiners and 
locksmiths were added as years went on. (5) Maitre Jacques ruled 
over stonemasons also, afterwards over locksmiths and joiners, but 
finally admitted almost every kind of craftsman. (6) The Children 
of Soubise were carpenters, to which tylers and plasterers were added. 
(7) Ultimately the Society may be said to have incorporated the 
great majority of crafts, masons proper excepted. 

Traditional Histories.—(1) According to universal acceptance 
within the ranks of the sodality, the stonemasons under the rule of 
King Solomon were the ancient and original companions. Of their 
legend we know only that they received a charge or warrant from the 
great Son @f David and that he incorporated them within the precincts 
of the Temple. (2) Maitre Jacques was born in Southern Gaul, which 
he left on his travels at the age of fifteen. He learned sculpture and 
architecture in Greece, and hearing that Solomon had summoned all 
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famous men he proceeded through Egypt to Jerusalem, which he 
reached at the age of twenty-six years. There he constructed the two’ 
Pillars of the Temple and did other master-work in connection with 
its building. When the Temple was finished he took leave of Solomon, 
by whom he was loaded with benefits, and returned to Gaul with 
Maitre Soubise, who was a man of violent character and parted with 
his companion in jealousy at the influence exercised by Jacques over 
their pupils. Maitre Jacques landed at Marseilles and Soubise at 
Bordeaux. The former collected companions and disciples, as did 
also his rival, and after some three years, there was an attempt to 
assassinate Jacques on the part of the followers of Soubise. It proved 
a failure, but he was afterwards betrayed by one of his own pupils, 
who led his enemies to a place where he was accustomed to pray and 
gave him the kiss of peace used among the Compagnons. This was 
the preconcerted ‘death-signal : thereupon “ five villains at once fell 
upon and killed him, with five dagger wounds.” This was in the 
forty-seventh year of Maitre Jacques, four years and nine days after 
he left Jerusalem and nine hundred and eighty-nine years,before the 
coming of Christ. His body was embalmed by the Companions of his 
own group and buried with solemn ceremonies, which lasted three 
days. Maitre Soubise wept over his tomb and ordered the assassin 
to be found, but it remains an open question whether he instigated 
the crime. The chief murderer himself committed suicide in despair. 
(3) There is no legend of Soubise apart from that which I have recited : 
it must be supposed that he was exonerated in some manner which 
justified his particular Children in being enrolled under his banner. 
Modes of Reception.—There were modes of reception, less or 
more ceremonial, belonging to the chief trades and—with a single 
exception—those which were practised in one were as much hidden for 
the others as for the external and “ popular” world. That which was 
shared in common was the fact of admission thereby into one or other 
circle of the sodality and the freedom of the CoMPAGNONNAGE at large. 
(t) A Candidate for the Joiners was prepared by a preliminary 
examination, in the course of which his freedom in choice was impressed 
on him, and he was required to certify his concurrence with the 
written Regulations. The steps or Degrees were those of (a) AFFILIATE, 
(b) AccrrTEp Companion, (c) FINISHED COMPANION and (d) 
INITIATED CompaNnion—a classification which leaves something to 
be desired on the score of logic, as the first stage in any “series of 
admissions is obviously that of initiation. The reception of lock- 
smiths was identical with that of joiners, constituting the exception 
to which I have alluded above. (2) The stonemasons of Solomon 
-: 
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became Younc MEN on their initiation, and whatever the proceedings 
“may have been there was only one Degree, which admitted at once 
to the freedom of the Company. (3) Under the obedience of Maitre 
Jacques there were two Grades, being those (a) of AsPrRANTS and 
(b) of SupERIOR CoMPANIONS. (4) We find two also among the 
Children of Maitre Soubise—namely, ComMPANions and Foxes—the 
first and second presumably. (5) The divulgation of Compagnonnage 
proceedings which took place in the middle of the seventeenth century 
—in connection with an appeal to the Sorbonne—furnished cere- 
monial particulars practised in other trades, the heads of which are 
as follows: (a) At the admission of Saddlers and Shoemakers there 
was a mock baptism of Candidates, who chose Sponsors for the purpose 
and received a new name, or designation by way of sowbriquet. In 
addition to Baptism there was a travesty of the Mass, followed by the 
communication of all present in the Bread and Wine, Catholics and 
Huguenots being received in like manner. Candidates were sworn 
upon the Gospels, within the leaves of which were placed coins to the 
amount of thirty pence, symbolising the recompense of Judas for 
betraying his Master. (b) The admission of a Tailor took place in 
front ¢ ja table on which was a white cloth, wrong side up. On the 
cloth were arranged a loaf, cellar of salt, cup on three feet—half filled— 
three silver coins and three needles. One sponsor was chosen by the 
Candidate, who was pledged upon the Gospels and heard the legend 
of “ the three first Companions.” ‘It is affirmed that the Mystery of 
the Trinity was profaned several times in the course of reception. 
(c) A Cutler was pledged before an altar and received from his 
sponsor bread mingled with salt and two or three glasses of wine. 
He was then admitted a Companion. On a subsequent occasion he 
was taken into the country, to be instructed in les droits du passé 
Compagnon. The account is confused and confusing. There was an 
arrangement of many articles connected with the Passion of Christ 
by a rough symbolical attribution, in addition to which there were 
types of the twelve apostles, the four evangelists, the tower of Babel, 
and so forth. The new Companion was instructed as to their meanings, 
but in what way they exhibited the rights of a “ passed Companion ” 
or what was their relation to the art and craft of cutlery must be left 
as beyond speculation. (d) In the reception of a Hatter there was an 
elaborate arrangement of a table for the same symbolical purpose, 
namelyf/fhe representation of the Passion, but the signifying objects 
differed. Other articles in the apartment used for the ceremony had 
other meanings, a chest representing Noah’s ark; a bed, the manger 
at Bethlehem ; a chair, the baptismal font ; and so forth. Pilate, 
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Annas and Caiaphas were represented by the Provost, lieutenant and_ 
secretary. The Candidate advanced by three steps and was directed to 
kiss the Provost, saying : “ God forbid that this kiss should resemble 
that of Judas.” He was instructed in the meaning of the symbolic 
objects, and in some of the procedure which followed he was caused to 
represent Christ taken from one judge to another, though directed to 
deny that he did. He was made to eat bread and salt, while water 
was thrown over his head, in seeming parody of the two sacraments. 
(e) The Charcoal-burners met in forests and so received their Candi- 
dates. A white cloth was laid upon the ground and a cross set up 
thereon, encompassed by a cellar of salt, a goblet containing water 
‘and a wax candle. The Pledge was administered with the Postulant 
prostrated on the cloth, one hand touching the vessel of salt and the 
other the goblet. Being raised, he received the Password and after- 
wards an explanation of the symbols, these being funerary in character 
and pre-commemorating his own and any companion’s obsequies. 
The cloth signified the shroud ; the torches used at the burial of a 
charcoal-burner were represented by the taper ; the water spoke of 
that which was sprinkled over graves; while the cross recalled the 
same sacred object which is laid upon the coffin. Salt signified the 
theological virtues—faith, hope and charity, 

Feuds and Rivalries.—As the three main branches incorporated 
between them a great number of trades, it follows that there was 
Fellowship within Fellowship. There were also feuds and rivalries, 
innumerable individual quarrels and pitched battles in which it may 
almost be said that host was arrayed against host. As knight-errant 
of old meeting with knight-errant fought for the glory of battle, so it 
was with the journeymen of France, and the life of the CoMPAGNONN- 
AGE at large was life of civil war. The stonemasons of Solomon were 
the natural enemies of those under the obedience of Jacques, and so 
of all trades congregated under rival banners, though all parties were 
ready at any moment to combine against a common enemy—as 
e.g. locksmiths of Solomon and Jacques against other locksmiths who 
did not belong to the devoiy. The assaults and batteries in these cases 
were one method of soliciting recruits for the union. The most 
remarkable pitched battles were those of 1726 at Lyons, of 1730 in 
Provence and at Marseilles in 1808. It is obvious that the Brother- 
hood were a turbulent brood and one of the charges against-them 
affirms that they ruined their masters—though pledged to }xeserve 
their welfare—“ by emptying their shops of assistants whenever any 
one of their cabal complains of having received insult.” Assuming 
that the CompaGnonnace had any considerable corporate existence in 
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1539, one éasinbe hap feeling that the Statute of Francis I in that 
* year which sought to abolish all fraternities had a certain justification, ° 
so far as the particular confraternity was concerned. At the same time 
there is full evidence that for its own journeymen it was a provident 

institution of great practical advantage. 

Religious Aspects.—We are told that journeymen of all religious 
beliefs were admitted under the obedience of Solomon—which would 
mean simply that they were either Latin Catholics or Huguenots till 
the dawn of the nineteenth century—but that a profession of Catholi- 
cism was required.from those who sought admission under the Jacques 
and Soubise banners. The Sorbonne and Toulouse condemnations 
were in reality directed, not against the CoMPAGNONNAGE at large, 
but against certain trades grouped under the tutelage of Maftre 
Jacques, The ceremonial practices if any—and there were some almost 
indubitably—of the other branches did not transpire in the seventeenth 
century and are still practically unknown. Those which I have 
summarised are described in the Sorbonne and similar judgments as: 
superstitiqus, impious, sacrilegious, a profanation of the mysteries of 
religion, and as otherwise accursed and diabolical. The validity of 
these charges stands or falls accordingly as the intention of the cere- 
monies was one of ridicule or reverence. On the basis of the particulars 
furnished by the accusations themselves, I do not believe that the 
baptisms, masses and Eucharistic commemorations were performed 
as travesties of the most sacred offices of Catholic Religion. I believe 
that their purpose was to enhance the solemnity of the professions 
made by Candidates and to impress upon them the seal of a certain 
sanctity. They may have offended against taste: it would depend 
how they were performed, and about this we have no means of judg- 
ment. As to those ceremonies which commemorated the Passion of 
Christ I have no difficulty in concluding that they were characterised 
by.sincerity of intention: it is not likely that they would have been 
otherwise, considering that a profession of orthodox faith was required 

_ of those who took part therein. In reality, however, the more reverent 
and devotional they were, the more they would lay themselves open 
to condemnation—perhaps also to misdescription—for in this case 
they would look perilously like encroachments on sacerdotal preroga- 
tives. For the rest, there is no objection to supposing that there was 
substantial sincerity on the part of the Sorbonne ; but in this connec- 
tion we JPmst remember that the kind of people who called the Com- 
PAGNONNAGE ceremonies blasphemous and the legend of the first three 
Companions “ full of impurity ” are of the same kith and kin as the 
Roman Catholic anti-Masons, who at this day would and do term the 
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most Christian ceremonies of the Grade of Rosr-Crorx a derision of 
Christ and His mysteries. 
Question of Antiquity.—I come now to the most important and 
controversial points of the subject, the antiquity of the COMPAGNONN- 
AGE and its alleged Masonic elements. (x) The Statute of 1539 
forbade masters, journeymen and apprentices in all trades to hold 
assemblies or congregations, and the inference is that each of these 
classes had held such meetings in the past ; but as there is no evidence _ 
in the Statutes that Masters of the several trades were incorporated 
gua Masters or Apprentices gua Apprentices, so there is none of 
incorporation on the part of Journeymen, and much less under the 
style and form of the CoMPAGNONNAGE. (2) Between the years 
1645-55 theological and ecclesiastical edicts offer full evidence—as 
we have seen—that the CoMPAGNONNAGE was then in existence and . 
had a legend concerning three Founders, at least so far as the Fellow- 
ship of Tailors was concerned. At the same time it must be confessed 
that one is prompted by faith rather than by sight in supposing that 
the three Founders were those honoured by the Company at large 
rather than mythical personalities peculiar to the Taifor's craft, 
It deserves to be noted especially in this connection that the accusing « 
particulars on which our knowledge depends certify that the furniture 
on the table used in the ceremony of admission is explained by the 
history of the Founders. It included—as we have seen—three needles, 
three silver coins, a cup on three legs and other articles not one of 
which is to be found in the traditional histories of Jacques and Soubise. 
(3) There is of course no difficulty in supposing that the COMPAGNONN- 
AGE anteceded the ecclesiastical fulminations against it by a consider- 
able period—-by a century oreven more. (4) But if they were known 
at all to the outside world it is in connection only with their brawls 
and internecine feuds. (5) However, the records of these do not 
seem to be extant prior to the eighteenth century. (6) The depositigns 
against them made in the seventeenth century say nothing of their 
family quarrels but that they “ form everywhere an offensive league 
against the apprentices of their trade who are not of their cabal.’ 
(7} I must add that it was the “‘ apostasy ”’ of the shoemakers which 
brought the secret practices before the Doctors of the Sorbonne, and 
this led to further revelations in respect of other trades. (8) The 
findings were issued against these and contained no reference to 
ceremonial procedure which was common to the order at ain eee 
the term CompacNnons pu Devoir which was one of its title$ occurs ~ 
once at least in the reports. (g) it seems to me fairly clear from 
external evidence that the modes of reception practised by the iournev- 
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men of the trades previously enumerated are old practices, and I 
- think that they were brought within the ComPAGNONNAGE, not devised 
therein: they were not its own procedure, except in virtue of affilia- 
tion. (zo) If these are correct inferences and findings, the question 
of antiquity folds up and passes into clouds: its affirmation and 
denial are equally speculative. There is no reason why the Society 
of Journeymen should not have existed in the sixteenth century, and 
there is no evidence that it did. Agricol Perdiguier, our first authority 
at large on the whole subject, had the healing of disastrous feuds 
between the branches as his chief purpose in view, and his work other- 
wise is obviously a memorial on tradition rather than history. That 
he believed the COMPAGNONNAGE very old there is no doubt, but real 
evidence on the point was not in his hands. Mr. Gould is the only 
Masonic writer who has taken up the subject seriously and at con- 
siderable length in his larger history; but the account is utterly 
uncritical. 

Masonic Correspondences.—As regards transparent analogies 
and alleged practical identities between the CoMPAGNONNAGE and 
Masonry, it is obvious that. the story of Maitre Jacques is a variant 
of the Hiramic myth. On the genesis of this myth Masonry has no 
light to offer, and within the present measures of our records we 
have no certain trace of its existence prior to the eighteenth century. 
It looks possible therefore that Desaguliers or another may have met 
with the legend of Jacques and adapted it to a more definitely Masonic 
purpose. But it is regrettable for this hypothesis that the genesis 
of the Jacques myth is in precisely the same darkness as that of 
Hiram. A story of three Companions was extant among tailors before 
the middle of the seventeenth century, but no particulars are available. 
In the year 1841 Perdiguier, a French Compagnon du Tour de France, 

_ gives so much of their history as belongs to Jacques and Soubise. 
It is, however, the version current among the Children of Jacques, 
and Perdiguier failed to discover any documents extant among the 
Children of Soubise on the subject of their own founder. On the other 
hand, he maintains siléncé as to the legend of his own Master—he - 
being a Child of Solomon. His information on the Masonic aspects of 
his subjects may be grouped as follows: ({t) The Stonemasons, 
Joiners and Locksmiths under the obedience of Solomon claim a 
charter from that King and that the Temple was the work of their 
hands. fo The same craftsmen under the obedience of Jacques 
affirm“that their founder was an overseer under King Solomon. 
(3) The carpenters under the obedience of Soubise also claim con- 
nection with the Holy House of Israel through their Master. So far 
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“on the side of legend, and now upon that of history: (z) A general 
conference of Companions took place in 1803, to consider the recon- - 
struction of the society. (2) It was proposed by one of the Members 
—himself a Freemason—that there should be a superior or third 
order of initiates, and this was adopted. (3) It lasted for forty years 
and exercised considerable influence. (4) During this period a history 
of Adonhiram or Hiram obtained currency, and was in the opinion of 
Perdiguier a Masonic invention, on the part of persons belonging to 
both societies. (5) It was found more especially among stonemasons 
of Solomon, but the joiners of Maitre Jacques wore white gloves, 
because “‘ they did not steep their hands in the blood of Hiram.” 
(6) It is described by Perdiguier as a “‘ fable ” concerned with ‘‘ crimes 
and punishments,” he adding that he leaves it “‘ for what it is worth.” 
(7) He was not himself a Freemason, but he ‘had an opinion of his 
own as to how the Compagnons originated and how they connected 
with Masonry. (8) For him their connection with Solomon’s Temple is 
not manifestly absurd or opposed to truth. (g) In the first place, all 
the itinerant hordes of building craftsmen who can be traced in past 
ages or can be supposed reasonably to have existed are for him the 
Companions of their period, moving from place to place, wherever 
great works of construction appeared to call them. (10) Luxor, 
Balbec, Palmyra, Jerusalem and Rome itself are so many epochs 
in their age-long pilgrimage. (rx) Coming down a considerable 

-distance through the Christian centuries, it is obvious that building 
companies followed the Crusaders—to make bridges, fortifications, 
military engines and so forth. (12) They included French craftsmen, 
who in course of their operations came upon Eastern artificers and 
learned from these. (13) In Jerusalem they made contact especially 
with the old Compagnonnage, which had apparently its headquarters 
in the Holy City, onward from the days of King Solomon. (14) It 
came ready-made into their hands, was adapted to their purpose and 
was by them reconciled to Christianity. (15) This is the way in which 
the stonemasons who were Children of Solomon connect with Palestine 
and with him. (16) They carried back that which they learned to 
France, and it was following the Crusaders that the really great 
cathedrals rose up at Paris, Chartres, Rouen, while apparently German 

’ Companions produced on their own part those great masteries of art 

and architecture which are connected with the names of Strasbourg 

and other cities of the Fatherland. (17) So far in respeeiof the 

Children of Solomon, and as to those of Maitre Jacques the legtnd of © 

this master veils the history and martyrdom of Jacques de Molay— 

le Grand Mative Tacgues. (18) He founded two associations, namely 
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(a) Tailleurs de pierre and (b) Compagnons Menuisiers et Serruriers. 

* (19) It follows that Jacques really visited Palestine, but it was in 
the thirteenth century of the present era. (20) The German builders 
adopted the name of Freemasons and were divided into three grades 
—Apprentices, Companions, Masters, answering—says Perdiguier— 
to those of the French Companions. (21) It is a statement which 
stands at its value, for I do not find evidence on the subject in his 
work at large. (22) The German Freemasons—understood in the 
operative sense—exist no longer, “ but have given birth to the Free- 
masonry of symbols.” 

Evidence of Perdiguier.—I have said that Agricol Perdiguier 
was not a Freemason in the speculative and emblematic sense: he 
was, moreover, a menuisier of Solomon, not a tailleur de pierre. He 
was acquainted with Emblematic Freemasonry and its traditions by 
means of books, and he wrote subsequently to the popular handbook 
of C, A. Thory called Acta LaTomoruM, which appeared in 1815 and 
must have been available generally in France. From this or from 
any similar source he would have learned the Templar hypothesis 
‘concerning the origin of Freemasonry, which is reflected into his 
own reverie. Though a self-educated man, he was a person of con- 
siderable natural ability, and his thesis is much more natural than the 
great bulk of Templar pseudo-legends manufactured in the Masonic 
interest. It is, moreover, put forward honestly as a personal explana- 
tion to account for the claims of the COMPAGNONNAGE without offering * 
such outrage to the historical possibility of things as we find in the story 
of Maitre Jacques. There is nothing else in its favour, and its serious 
examination at this day would be mere foolishness. Perdiguier has 
done excellent work otherwise by shewing that the COMPAGNONNAGE 
was remade in the likeness of Masonry by persons who were themselves 
Masons in the early nineteenth century. His own testimony on the 
subject was borne in the year 1839, he being a young man who had 
entered the Society at a time when the Masonic influence had done 
its work, had introduced among the Stonemasons of Solomon the 
Hiramic myth proper, or some approximate version thereof, and had 
in all probability tampered with the Legend of Jacques. He had no 
canon of criticism by which he could distinguish certainly between the 
new and old, but he was doubtless guided by a correct instinct as to 
the Magonic aspects of the association. 

A Sole“iasonic Vestige.—When the extrinsic elements are set 
aside those aspects are left which we might expect antecedently if 
we have taken all the vain pilgrimages offered to our industry in the 
extensive fields of false analogy which encompass the Masonic subject 
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—we are left, I mean, with an inherent probability that the stone- 
masons under the obedience of Solomon and Jacques claimed to have ” 
originated in Jerusalem at the building of the First Temple. The 
suggestion that any of their legends are venerable on account of 
their age has no evidence to support it; the attempt to compare 
them with Masonry because—in the words of Mr. R. F, Gould— 
they “‘ practised a veritable initiation’ and “ mystic reception ”’ 
proves nothing, for it applies equally to the ORDER OF THE TEMPLE, 
the FREE JupcEs and several other associations round about the 
same period ; while an argument of likeness based on the fact that the 
COMPAGNONNAGE was a benefit society to members after the manner 
of Masonry is a statement of fact which contributes nothing whatever 
to any side of the subject, because it could have happened fortuitously 
and because other corporations existed for the commonweal of 
members. Other correspondences are cited which rest solely on 
similarity of procedure in similar circumstances on the part of persons 
engaged in analogous activities. 

Conclusion.—I have endeavoured to present an impartial though 
brief conspectus of the main facts and of arguments based thereon. 
I conclude (x) that there is nothing in favour of a common basis 
between the CoMPAGNONNAGE and Emblematic Freemasonry ; (2) that 
in respect of Operative Masonry proper it was never at any time 
connected with any branch of the French Society; (3) that the 
currency of a Hiramic myth in a certain section of the COMPAGNONNAGE 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century contributes nothing to our 
knowledge respecting the Hiramic myth in Masonry; (4) that we 
have therefore to look elsewhere to explain the traditional history 
belonging to the Craft Degrees. 

Authorities.—-(1) Prior to the year 1839 the COMPAGNONNAGE 
was known in France only or chiefly by its internecine feuds. In 
that year there was published Le Livre Du COMPAGNONNAGE. Par 
Agricol Perdiguier, dit Avignonais le Vertu, Compagnon Menuisier. 
Jt was in two parts or volumes. A second edition appeared in 1841 
and a third about 1860. Perdiguier had a mission réformatrice, which 
was'to heal the ever-open wounds inflicted on the body-general of the 
Society by its feuds and rivalries. With this object in view he had 
written songs intended to replace those of a warlike kind previously 
in use. A first set was published in 1834 and a second in 1836. Aided 
by natural changes resulting from an improved tenor ofthe time, 
his mission was materially successful; the hostility and bloodshed 
reached their term and the fact was commemorated in Les F&tEs 
PATRONALES DANS LE COMPAGNONNAGE, 1862. (2) The work of 
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Perdiguier attracted the attention of George Sand, who befriended 
its author and his cause and produced on her own part a novel dealing 
with the subject, entitled LE COMPAGNON DU Tour DE FRANCE, I84t. 
(3) C. A. Thory Acta Latomorum, 1815. There is only a brief 
reference, affirming the antiquity of the Society and the fact that it 
had secret initiations. He knew evidently nothing of their nature 
and we are substantially in the same position, for they are not described 
by Perdiguier, who respected his pledges, while the revelations of the 
mid-seventeenth century and later are concerned, as we have seen, 
with certain trades which practised ceremonies of their own. Thory’s 
allusion is of importance only as indicating the limits of Masonic 
knowledge concerning the COMPAGNONNAGE at the time he was writing. 
(4) He was followed in 1829 by T. C. Besuchet : PREcrs HISTORIQUE DE 
ARBRE DE LA FRANC-MAGONNERIE, in which the secret receptions 
are mentioned, their materials—it is said—being drawn from the New 
Testament. The point is curious because it suggests the antithesis of 
a Temple-legend. (5) T. B. Clavel : HistorrE PITTORESQUE DE LA 
FRANC-MACONNERIE, 1843. This is the second edition, and the 
original I have not seen. It contains a short notice which seems to 
depend from Perdiguier. (6) C. G. Simon: ErupeE HisTORIQUE ET 

- MORALE SUR LE COMPAGNONNAGE, 1853. (7) Le Livre of Perdi- 
guier led to the publication of many pamphlets by other Com- 
panions and independent writers, but it would serve no useful 
purpose to particularise them in this place. (8) Coming down to 
recent times the argument for Masonic analogies is drawn out at 
great length by R. F. Gould: Tur History oF FREEMASONRY, 1886, 
Vol. I, c. 5. It is exceedingly valuable for materials, but the critical 
conclusions are wanting in sound judgment. In his later Concise 
History, 1903, there is a better adaptation of the facts, but I fear 
that the same remark must be held to apply here. It should be 
added that both accounts are conspicuous for the fair and open mind 
which always characterised Gould when dealing with points of view 
opposed to his own. .Whether the CoMPAGNONNAGE continues to 
exist at the present day in any modified form I have not sought to 
ascertain as it is obviously outside our subject. The Tour de France 
is not performed by journeymen as it was in the old days, or even in 
1839. Their sodality has no doubt been absorbed by the unions 
belogging to the various trades. 


é 


CONDUCT 
It may be taken for granted without challenge that there are 
numberless good men—and women for that matter—in the world for 
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whom the conception of an immortal life and whatsoever is implied by _ 
the idea of a resurrection to a future state, together with that of a 
Personal Deity, have ceased practically to provide any motive of 
conduct. As a working system of ethics independently of these 
doctrines seems entirely possible it would follow that if Masonry con~ 
sisted as to its essence solely in aspiration towards peace on earth, in 
good-will towards all, and in the practice of benevolence, then a Fra- 
ternity without the Grand Architect of the Universe and without any 
horizon opened out by the idea of another lite might correspond well 
enough to the lower notions of a Masonic Brotherhood. The fact that 
‘these doctrines are an essential condition of membership seems to con- 
stitute something more than a presumption that the essence of initia- 
tion is not contained within the measures of any principle of conduct, 
since ethics are not the summum bonum, nor the totality of all forces 
at work in the development of man, nor actually the perfect way, 
though they are the gate of the way of perfection. “That God is and 
that He recompenses those who seek Him out ” is therefore the funda- 
mental doctrine of orthodox Freemasonry, while as to thenature of 
such recompense the Craft Degrees tell us with sufficient plainness 
that it is the finding of God, and in the Rites beyond this notion 
merges into that of union. Masonic conduct in its living sense is a 
preparation for that state. 


CONSECRATION AND ITS ELEMENTS 

When the Tabernacle had been built in the wilderness it was anointed 
with oil of unction, and so also were the vessels—Exopus xl. 9. 
The altar of holocaust was dedicated in like manner—ibid. 1o—and 
the laver with its foot—cbid. 11. Moses anointed Aaron with the 
same oil—Leviticus viii. 12. Moreover, he anointed or touched 
Aaron and his sons with the blood of a ram—ibid. 23, 24—which was 
termed the ram of consecration—ibid. 29. The Temple of Solomon 
was dedicated and sanctified to the Lord by the slaughter of peace- . 
offerings only—1 K1nGs viii. 63, 64—as it is said, “ one hundred and 
twenty thousand sheep.” According to Espras vi. 17, the Second 
Temple was dedicated by the sacrifice of calves, rams and lambs, 
understood as an offering for sin. The symbolical elements used in 
the consecration and dedication of Masonic Temples are corn and 
wine and oil, of which the first-fruits were set apart as “‘ the priest’s 
due from the people,” according to DEUTERONOMY xviii. 3, 4, It is 
a curious fact that there is practically no figurative significance of 
corn in the Old Testament ; but it connotes the idea of plenty by 
implication, and this is its meaning according to Masonic symbolism, 
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On the contrary that wine “ which cheereth God and man ‘'—-JupDGEs 
ix. 13—~is like a chalice full of images, as we see by the SONG OF 
SoLomon and the scent of vineyards on Lebanon. We see also by 
Exopus xxix. 40, that “ the fourth part of a hin of wine” was part 
of the daily sacrifice on the altar. From the Masonic standpoint it is 
of course a symbol of gladness, by way of transcript from PsaLm civ. 
15. Jacob was the first in Scripture who consecrated with oil when 
he poured it upon the stone which he had laid under his head at 
Haran, in the place of vision—GENESIS xxviii. 18. For the first time 
also it was used as a kingly chrism in the anointing of Saul—z SAMUEL 
x. 1. It is a symbol of election and sanctification and of the gifts and 
graces of the Spirit, according to Christian imagery. In the stately 
ceremony of Consecration according to the Latin Church the symbolical 
elemerits used in hallowing are (1) Salt, (2) Water, (3) Ash, (4) Wine, 
(5) Chrism, (6) Incense and (7) Oil—the Salt of Incorruption and of 
Wisdom, the Water of Regeneration, the Ash whence the New Earth 
springeth, the Wine of Divine Benediction, the Chrism of Supernatural 
Elections the Incense of Prayer, and the Oil of Holy Gladness. The 
Rite is a Rite of Consecration in the plenary sense. 


CONSTITUTIONS AND CHARGES 

The Old Constitutions or more accurately Old Charges of English 
and Scottish Masonry are contained in precious manuscripts of 
varying dates and—at least for the most part—are either in public 
libraries, such as the British Museum, in the custody “of ancient 
Lodges, as those of MOTHER KILWINNING and York, No. 236, or 
among the archives of the Scottish and English GRAND Lopces. The 
earliest is referable to the end of the fourteenth century and the 
jatest to the year 1748. They are memorials of Operative Masonry, 
and my purpose in the present section is, firstly, to give such a 
representative account of them in summary form as may be held 
requisite in an encyclopedic work on Masonry, and, secondly, to 
determine whether they exhibit generally, or in particular instances, 
any traces of a speculative or emblematic art. As regards the first, 
several documents are held on internal grounds to postulate the 
existence of a lost original belonging to a somewhat earlier date. 
Of necessity this question is ruled out of the present inquiry and— 
with,a single exception—each document is taken as it stands, being 
adequately representative for its period, within its own measures. 
The $rounds furthermore on which approximate periods or years 
have been assigned by Masonic scholarship to undated manuscripts 
are accepted with the respect due to such findings, but subject to 
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later revision, if any. Finally, in presenting the barest outline of a . 
very large subject there is no need to reproduce the grouping of 
documents into families, though it has served good purpose in critical 
research. As regards the second purpose I am content at the moment 
to point out that the practice—whensoever adopted—of receiving as 
Masons persons who were unconnected with the Craft does not of 
itself indicate the presence of a speculative and much less of an 
emblefhatic element in the Society at large. When Elias Ashmole 
was made a Mason at Warrington he became a member of the Lodge 
which elected to receive him, but not an emblematic or speculative 
Mason, unless that Lodge corresponded to those designations—for 
which there is no evidence. I proceed to enumerate the most important 
of the old documents in approximate chronological order, it being 
understood that the sum total approaches a hundred manuscripts, 
differing one from another—for the most part—as variants of certain 
prototypes. We are concerned, however, with general heads of 
agreement and chief points of difference. 

Regius or Halliwell MS.—Preserved in the British® Museum. 
Bin. REG. 17a. 1, ff. 32. The exordium is in Latin as follows: Hie 
incipiunt constilutiones artis gemetri@ (sic) secundum Euclydem, 
The text—which is in doggerel verse—sets out by affirming that 
Geometry received the name of Masonry and was accounted “ the most 
honest Craft of all.” It was discovered by Euclid in Egypt and was 
brought into England after the lapse of many years or in the time of 
King Athelstan, “ who well loved this Craft.” He decided to remedy 
the defects therein, and with this object summoned all Masons together. 
The Convention appears to have been attended by “ divers lords,” 
including dukes, earls and barons, knights, squires and ‘‘ many more,”’ 
together with great burgesses. As a result of their deliberations they 
drew up Fifteen Articles and Fifteen Points, which were to be binding 
respectively on Master Masons and on Craftsmen. These having been 
enumerated there follows alia ordinacio artis gemetria, concerning 
an assembly to be holden annually or triennially, at such place as 
might be chosen, for the further “amendment of faults.” All 
attending should be sworn to keep these Statutes—namely, the 
Articles and Points—ordained by King Athelstan. In view of this 
ordinance there is a direction on the part of the unknown versifier to 
pray Almighty God and ‘“ His Mother, Mary bright’ that such 
Articles and Points may be kept as well by those who are concerned 
as they were observed by four holy martyrs who were of great honour 
in this Craft. This introduces Ars quatuor coronatorum, as it is called 
quaintly, concerning the martyrs in question, who were ““ good Masons 
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_ as on earth shall go,” being gravers, image-makers and workmen 
of the best. The scene is Rome and they were required by the Roman 
‘Emperor to make an image that might be worshipped for his sake 
and so “ turn the people from Christ His law.” But those Masons 
were good Christians and refused, for which reason they were thrust 
into a deep prison and then put to death. The text breaks off abruptly 
at this point to go back upon the ages, even unto Noah’s Flood and 
the building of the tower of Babylon (sic), which is referred to King 
Nebuchadnezzar, who was actuated by fear and the hope of staving 
off such a calamity as the Flood in the event of its recurrence. The 
pains were lost, however, for ‘an angel smote them with divers 
speech,’”’ The event is without consequence, so far as the story is 
concerned, which recurs again to Euclid, who added other crafts to 
his great invention—making up seven sciences, being Grammar, 
Dialect, Rhetoric, Music, Astronomy, Arithmetic and Geometry. 
It is said that those who use these sciences well ‘‘ may win heaven.” 
There is no question that the Constitutiones Artis and all belonging 
thereto have now reached their term—that is to say, with line 580. 
But—again without break or interruption—the text proceeds to an 
exhortation on leaving pride and covetousness, on going to church, on 
behaviour within the holy precincts, such as taking holy water, 
kneeling on both knees, lifting up the heart to Christ, praying for 
grace to keep the ten commandments and avoid the deadly sins. 


There are also particular instructions for hearing Mass and a prayer 


to be said at the sacring of the Blessed Elements, together with a 
remarkable promise given on the authority of St. Augustine : 
“That day thou syst Goddus body, 

Thou shalt have these, ful surely— 

Mete and drynke at thy nede: 

None that day schal thee gnede,” etc. 
It recalls the food-giving properties allocated to the Holy Graal in 
some of the old romances, and would have been long since quoted in 
that connection, had felklore scholars been acquainted with this 
earliest Masonic text. Finally there are recommendations on manners 
in hall, at table and in chamber. 

The Masters’ Articles.—Such is the document at large, and 
now in respect of those Fifteen Articles which comprise the whole 
duty of a Master Mason. They may be summarised as follows : 
(t) Hg should be steadfast, trusty, true and just as any judge. (2) He 
should attend the general congregation, to which end he must ascertain 
where it will be held. (3) He must take and bind his apprentices for 
seven years. (4) His apprentices must be free men and no bondsmen. 
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(5) They must be of lawful blood and whole of limb. (6) He shall 
“ take of the Lord” for his apprentices, ‘“‘ also much as his fellows.” 
(7) He shall by no means apprentice a thief, lest the Craft should be 
brought to shame. (8) He may change any craftsman who is wanting 
in perfect work. (9) He shall undertake no work that he is unable to 
carry through to its end. (10) He shall in no wise supplant another 
Master, but shall be unto him as sister and brother. (t1) He shall 
be fair and free on his own part and competent to impose these virtues 
on others. (12) He shall not deprave his fellow’s work, but shall 
rather amend it. (13) He shall teach his apprentice in all requisite 
particulars. (14) That in such manner he may learn the points of 
his work during the term of his bond. (15) Lastly, he shall do nothing 
which might reflect shame on the Craft. 

The Points for Craftsmen.—We have seen that these are also 
fifteen, and this is their essence or marrow : (x) The Craftsman must 
love God well and also Holy Church, his master and fellows. (2) He 
shall work truly for “ huyres upon work and holy days”: I give 
this as it-stands in the text, but it would appear that the scribe has 
blundered. (3) Apprentices shall keep their Masters’ counsel in 
chamber and in Lodge. (4) Let no man prove false to his Craft, and 
this rule shall bind apprentices in like manner. (5) Masons shall accept 
their wages from the Master, with meekness, raising no contention. 
(6) They shall strive in all manners to stand well in the Law of God. 
(7) They shall respect the chastity of their master’s wife and their 
fellow’s “‘ concubine ” (sic). (8) They shall act, each of them, as ‘a 
true mediator ” to master and fellows, as well as fairly to all. (9) They 
shall pay well and truly as stewards, whether to man or woman, 
whosoever they be: the ordinance is difficult to follow, but may be 
one of general probity in respect of the whole world. (10) Dis- 
obedient Masons are to be dealt with by the Assembly or the Law 
and shall “ forswear the Craft ”—presumably be expelled therefrom. 
(tz) Masons are to help one another by instructing those who are 
wanting in knowledge and skill. (x2) The decisions of the Assembly 
shall be respected, or imprisonment may follow. (13) Every fellow 
shall pledge himself never to turn thief, nor give succour to any of 
“false craft.” (14) He shall be sworn furthermore to keep all. these 
points and be true to his liege lord the King. (15) He shall be sworn 
also to obey the Assembly, under penalty of having to forsake the 
Craft and be imprisoned : compare No. 10. 

Alleged Symbolical Elements.—It was held by Mr. R. F>Gould 
in his COMMENTARY ON THE REGius MS., and later on in an Essay 
ON THE EVOLUTION OF FREEMASONRY, that the text which I have 
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_examined and summarised offers evidence of a speculative and 
symbolical Masonry in England of the fourteenth century; that its 
inculcations are far removed from the mental range of Operative 
Masons at that period and later; and that they were addressed to 
members of a sodality which was composed of gentle classes, even 
nobility. I anticipate that those who make acquaintance with the 
Recius poem for the first time by means of the preceding paragraphs 
are likely to be puzzled at the suggestion, and it must be confessed 
that—having considered it sympathetically on all sides—I have 
failed to find a single point of real evidence on which it reposes. We 
must set aside in the first place the proposition that dukes and earls 
attended an assembly convened for the amelioration of Masonry by 
Athelstan. That story is mythical, even as the legend of Euclid. 
The royal and noble interest in Craft matters is thus taken out of the 
way, though I do not see that Gould’s thesis would be served, were the 
account historical in all its details. In the second place, we must 
remove that later part of the poem which extends from line 581 to 
the end. 4t has no connection with constitutiones artis geometria, or 
anything arising therefrom. We are evidently dealing with two 
independent texts which have been joined by an irresponsible scribe. 
Had it happened, however, that the earlier part led up logically to 
the second there is again.nothing in this to help out a hypothesis 
concerning elements of symbolical Masonry present in the whole text. 

The Plea Fails.—There remain to be mentioned (1) a mythical 
history of Freemasonry in two parts, concerning Euclid and the Tower 
of Babel ; (2) the Charges to Masters and Fellows ; (3) the Ordinance 
on periodical Assemblies ; and (4) the so-called Ars Quatuor Corona- 
torum. It is ridiculous to suggest that, collectively or otherwise, they 
contain any trace of symbolism or of a part that can be called specula- 
tive. They are pseudo-history and rules of conduct, neither veils.« 
allegory nor illustrations of symbolism, We shall meet with the 
analogues and variants throughout the later Charges, which no one 
has ever regarded as other,than operative documents. It will be seen 
in this manner that Gould’s plea for a reconsideration of Masonic 
origins in the light of the Recrus MS. fails completely, and in giving 
expression to this finding it must be said that I am taking a course 
which is counter to all my wishes. Gould was seeking to prove that 
Symbglical Masonry was at least coeval with any incorporation of the 
Operative Art, perhaps even older ; and taken in the light of other 
disquifitions by the same hand he was leaning towards the idea of a 
Rosicrucian inheritance passed over to Masonry, including the possi- 
bility that behind the Rosy Cross—though looming as shadows only 
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—stood other and yet more secret Orders, with the suggestion of a, 
greater Mastery. There is nothing that would consort better with the 
hope of my Masonic life or with the general trend of my researches 
into the Secret Tradition of Christian Times; but I am pledged 
to the truth as I see it, at whatever cost to personal predilections, 
including my own. 

The Alleged Mental Range.—And now as to the question whether 
the Rectus text as it stands would have bcen likely to exceed com- 
prehension by Operatives at the period to which it belongs. It is 
difficult to suppose that this consideration could be advanced by 
any one acquainted with literary history in the Middle Ages or in the 
presence of PrRomproriIuM PARvULORUM and a sheaf of similar 
documents. It must be remembered that the text belongs either to 
the last decade of the fourteenth century or to some later date, having 
1430 as a limit on the hither side. We know now that the “‘ Dark’ 
Ages ” were ages of light, and Europe stood already on the threshold 
of the Renaissance. I do not believe that the body-general of 
Operatives in England were so deficient in the art of-readtng as some 
people may still suppose, and my view is that there was nothing to 
confound an average craftsman’s intelligence, whether heard or read 
by him. There is little to detain us in such a contention, and I question 
whether at the present moment it would find a champion. 

The Cooke MS.—Preserved in the British Museum as ADDITIONAL 
MS. 23,198. The second of the old Constitutions or Charges in point 
of date is in prose—like the long subsequent series—and is referred to 
the early portion of the fifteenth century or alternatively to the latter 
portion. The year 1430 has been proposed as an approximate date 
and there is one suggestion concerning an earlier original, though 
no reason has been given. The original editor, Mr. Matthew Cooke, 

¥ ‘tured that it was “used in Assemblies of Masons as a text- 
a the traditional history and laws of the Fraternity,” and this 
is at least a sound description of the contents. It opens with the 
praise of the liberal sciences, especially geometry, out of which came 
Masonry, instituted no longer by Euclid but by Jabal among the 
children of Lamech. Jubal invented music, while the smith’s and 
weaver’s crafts originated respectively with Tubal Cain and Noema. 
But Tubal is said to have inscribed all the sciences on two Pillars, 
and thus at this early period we find a Masonic document drawing 
from the Secret Tradition of Israel, though Jewish stories concerning 
primeval Pillars of Knowledge are connected usually with the name of 
Enoch. According to the CooKE MS., three Pillars were found after 
the Flood by Pythagoras and Hermes, who became in this, manner 
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the saviours of the ancient wisdom. As might~be expected, the 
“Masonic version of the legend diverges at this point from that of the 
Kabalah, which knows nothing of Gentile philosophers in connection 
with the Pillars of Knowledge, as it knows nothing alse of so-called 
liberal ‘sciences. That which was preserved was the Hidden Doctrine 
communicated to Adam before the Fall. The text procecds to the 
time of Babel, which is still termed Babylon, and this monument of 
early architecture is referred to Nimrod. It was Abraham in later 
days who taught Euclid Masonry, but it was Euclid who called it, 
geometry, and he who instructed Egypt. The craft of Masonry was 
learned by Israel in the land of bondage and they carried it into 
Palestine, where David and Solomon favoured and protected Masons. 
There is now a leap over centuries : we hear of Charges and Ordinances 
prescribed by ‘‘ Carolus Secundus,” King of France, and soon after 
the story of St. Alban, who first gave a Constitution to English Masons 
and made rules concerning wages. The REGIus episode of Athelstan 
is confirmed in respect of the point that this king loved the Masons 
well, but % is his supposititious son—unknown to history—who gave 
them further Charges, purchased from his father a patent which 
enabled them to hold assemblies whenever they chose, and even 
himself became a Mason. The alia ordinatio of the previous text is 
practically identical with that respecting the patent in the Cooke MS. 
and concludes its traditional history, seeing that there is no recital 
concerning the Quatuor Coronatt. 

Rules and Charges.—In the later portion, which deals more 
especially with Laws and Regulations, we learn that those who were 
instructed by Euclid in Egypt were sons of lords, whom he divided 
into masters and fellows, according to skill and ability. Many Regula- 
tions cover the same ground as the earlier text, but there are others 
dealing with breaches of the Masters’ Articles and the Points of 
Fellows, the punishment of rebels against Statutes and the ordering 
of Assemblies under joint supervision at need by the Mayor or an 
Alderman of the place and the President or Master. It will serve no 
purpose to set out the whole series. I have now dealt at some length 
with two prototypical texts and as to those which are later considera- 
tions of space restrict me within narrow limits. 

(t) William Watson MS.—This document has been allocated to 
the middle of the fifteenth century and to the year 1440. It will be 
practically correct to term it a later codex, with variants and amplifica- 
tions%of the Cooke MS., which is at least its immediate progenitor. 
Among additional matters, we learn (a) that the mythical son of 
King Athelstan was named Edwin; (b) that the Masons’ Charges— 
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corresponding in most respects to those of the Recrus and CooxE 
texts—were approved by Henry VI. (2) T. W. Tew MS. I have’ 
placed this document thus early in the list on the authority of Gould, 
who affirms+presumably on internal evidence—that it is prior to 
1534, though the only known copy belongs to 1680, or a little earlier, 
Among points in traditional history, it ‘is said (a) that Abel was slain 
with an arrow, for which antecedent authorities are Sir John Maunde- 
ville and Petrus Comestor ; (b) that Hiram, King of Tyre, had a son 
named Hyman—presumably Hiram—who was Master of Geometry, 
Master-in-Chief of Masons, Governor of carving and graving and of 
“all Masonry that belonged to the Temple”; (c) that another Mason 
of Solomon who is called Mammongratus—evidently the Naymus 
Gracus of later texts—proceeded subsequently to France and there 
taught the Craft ; and (d) that some of the old Masons’ books were 
written in French, some in English, and others in different languages. 
The name of Charles Martel is substituted for the “ Carolus Secundus ” 
of the CooxKE codex. (3) Lanspowne MS., No. 98 (48), preserved in 
the British Museum and referred to the year 1600, but adso to the 
middle or later half of the sixteenth century. It contains the legendary 
history, together with certain Orders and Constitutions. (4) GRanD © 
Lopce MS., preserved in the Library of the Grand Lodge of England 
and dated on December 25, 1583. It contains old Charges and was at 
one time in the possession of Thomas Dunckerley. (5) In1Go Jongs 
MS., so-called on account of an ornamented title by the famous 
architect. It is dated 1607 and is regarded as a valuable version 
of the MS. Constitutions, though drastic criticism affirms that it 
belongs in reality to 1723-25. Prince Edwin is described as the 
brother of Athelstan. (6) Woop MS., described in the text as newly 
translated by J. Whitestones for John Sargensonne, in the year 1610. 
It is called Tue ConstiTuTION oF Masonry and contains, in addition 
to the traditional origin of the Craft itself and of other sciences, the 
“divers Rules, Orders and Precepts” which are to be observed by 
Masons. (7) Witson MSS. These are two in number and have been 
referred to an early period of the seventeenth century, or even to 
the late sixteenth. They are in private hands. A MANIFESTO of the 
LopcE oF ANTIQUITY, issued in 1778, affirms that one of them was 
written in the reign of King Henry VIII. (8) Yorx No. I, in pos- 
session of YorK LoncE, No, 236, usually regarded as belonging to 
the early seventeenth century, and in any case antecedent to 1649. 
It does not call for comment in a brief summary. (9) Yor« No. 3, 
once in the same custody, and described in an inventory of 1779 as a 
parchment “ Roll] of Charges on Masonry, date 1630,” It is not now 
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in evidence. (10) Harretan, No. 1942, in the British Museum 
collection of that name. It has been referred to the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, or at least prior to 1650. It contains certain 
new Articles, peculiar to this MS., and an Apprentice Charge, found 
in a few later versions. It is laid down in the Articles (a) that no one 
shall be ‘‘ accepted a Free Mason except in a Lodge of five Free Masons, 
one of whom shall be either a Master or Warden of that division in 
which the Lodge is held’; (b) that Candidates must be of “ able 
body, honest parentage, good reputation and observers of the laws of 
the land”; (c) that no one shall be admitted into any Lodge or 
Assembly without a certificate shewing the time of his “ adoption ” 
from the Lodge that accepted him, thus apparently providing for join- 
ing members, but the vague wording suggests also a distinction between 
adoption and reception as a Freemason ; (d) that every Freemason 
“shall bring to the Master a note of the time of his reception,” for 
the observance of precedence and that Masons “‘ may the better know 
each other,” the Master mentioned being presumably President of an 
Assembly apd not of a particular Lodge ; (e) that no person shall be 
accepted a Freemason until he has taken the oath of secrecy. The 
Charge to Apprentices recalls the ReGius Points for Craftsmen, and it 
will be sufficient to cite (a) that an Apprentice shall not cause differ- 
ences to arise among Masons, but shall behave reverently towards 
all ‘‘ sworn brethren to his Master”; (b) that he shall not “ use any 
carding, dicing or any other unlawful games” ; and (c) that he shall 
not haunt taverns or ale-houses. (11) DowLAND MS., known only 
as printed in the GENTLEMAN’S MaGazinE, 1815, having been offered 
to the editor by Mr. James Dowland, who described it as belonging 
apparently to the early seventeenth century. It has been regarded 
as the transcript of an original ranking next to the Cooke MS., and 
‘for the present purpose is represented sufficiently thereby. (12) Har- 
LEIAN, No. 2054, in the British Museum, regarded as prior to 1650. 
The Charges are called the Freemasons’ Orders and Constitutions, 
and there is a pledge to keep the Words and Signs secret, being con- 
sidered the first reference to their existence. There is also a register 
of fees paid “ for to be a Free Mason.” (13) SLOANE MS., 3848, in 
the British Museum collection of that name, dated on October 16, 
1646. (14) STIRLING MS., belonging to the Ancient STIRLING LopGE, 
No. 30, on the Roll of the GRAND LopGE oF ScoTLanp. Itis referred 
to circa 1650. The text is similar to that of the Granp Lopce MS., No. 
x. It was long regarded as a Charter, but is a copy of the Old Charges. 
(15) SLoane MS., 3323, dated 1659. One of its provisions requires 
‘that no fellow shall take upon him to call a Lodge to make any 
‘ ? 
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fellow or fellows without the consent of Master or Wardens, if they 
be within fifteen miles.” (16) BucHANAN MS., preserved in the 
Library of the GRAND LopcE or ENGLAND and referred to the period 
between 1660-80. The traditional history traces all sciences of the 
world to geometry, afterwards called Masonry, which Art ard Craft 
was brought into France by Namus Grecus, who had been at the 
building of King Solomon’s Temple. Among Charges particular to 
this text may be mentioned (a) that no Apprentice is to be bound for 
a term exceeding seven years; (b) that no Master shall give pay to 
his fellows save as they deserve, so that there may not be deception 
‘+ on the part of false workmen ; (c) that no fellow shall go at night 
into the town where there is a Lodge of Fellows without being accom- 
panied by some of them, who can prove that he was in an honest 
place; and (d) that every Mason shall receive and cherish every 
strange Mason ‘“‘ when they come to this country.” (17) ATCHESON- 
Haven MS., in the Library of the Granp LopcE oF ScoTLAND. 
It belongs to the year 1666, and specifies that a Mason’s obligation is 
to be taken “ by one or more laying his hand on the book agd-swearing 
by one command and oath ’’—the book being undoubtedly that of 
Holy Scripture. (x8) Yorx No. 5, in the archiyés of Yorx Lopce, 
is a similar text to that of York No. 1 and is referable to circa 1670. 
(39) ABERDEEN MS., belonging to the ANcIENT LoncE of that city 
and dated 1670. It contains (a) the Laws and Statutes of the Lodge ; 
(b) the Masons’ Charter; (c) General Laws and List of Members, 
etc. (20) MELRosE MS., belonging to the old Lopcr or MELrRosE 
and dated December 1-4, 1674. Among Charges particular to this 
text, it is specified (a) that a Freemason shall not take more than 
three Apprentices in his lifetime; (b) that those who have served 
‘ their time shall be named free men and receive their discharge ; and 
(c) that if ‘lawful members ” cannot be given work they must be 
provided with money. (21) HEADE MS., in the Library of the Inner 
Temple and signed by Henry Heade in 1675 or within twenty years 
later. It is entitled ConsTITUTIONS OF FREEMASONRY, and is regarded 
as the transcript of an earlier text. (22) Kitwinnine MS., in the 
archives of MoTHER KILWINNING LopcE. It is similar to the GRAND 
Lopce MS. of 1583 and, like other Scottish MSS., is regarded as 
originating in South Britain. (23) Stantey MS., in the Library 
of the PRovincIAL GRAND LopGE of West Yorkshire and dated 
1677. It has no important variations from previous texts? either 
in respect of traditional history or Charges. (24) Hore MS., 
belonging to the Hope Lopce, Bradford. The text is similar 
in several respects to YORK No. 4, but the Apprentice Charge is 
. 
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imperfect. Date uncertain. (25) ANTIQUITY MS., belonging to the 
“London Antiquity Lopcr. The Royal Arms are engraved at the 
top, beneath which are those of the City of London and the Masons’ 
Company. At the end it is certified to be written by Robert Padgett, 
“ clerk’to the Worshipful Society of the Free Masons of the City of 
London,” A.D. 1686. It has been affirmed, however, that no such 
name is found in the books of the Masons’ Company. (26) York No.6, 
in the archives of the York LopcE, a dismembered parchment roll 
of uncertain date, but later than YorK No. 5. It concludes by 
beseeching the Brethren at every Meeting and Assembly to “‘ pray 
heartily for all Christians.” (27) SupREME Councit MS., No. 1, in 
the archives of 10 Duke Street, London, S.W. It is dated 1686. The 
Arms of the City of London and the Masons’ Company are emblazoned 
at the top. (28) Beaumont MS., in possession of the PROVINCIAL 
Granp LopceE of West Yorkshire. It belongs to the year 1690 and 
is without special features. The Invocation with which it opens is 
similar to that in the BucHANAN and ATcuEsoN-HavEN MSS. 
(29) Yor® No. 4, in the archives of the YorK Lopcg, is dated 
October 23, 1693, and is entitled ‘‘ The Constitutions of the Noble 
and Famous History (sic), called Masonry.” It is curious because 
it appends a list of “‘ the names of the Lodge,” meaning its members, 
who were only five in number, not including the scribe. But it is 
memorable for a notable clause in the instruction on imposing the 
pledge: the words are: “he or she that is to be made a Mason,” 
and the great debate is whether the word “ she” is a clerical error 
for “ they” or a mistranslation of ille vel ili in Yorx MS., No. 5. 
I believe that R. F. Gould was dissatisfied to the day of his death with 
both of these explanations, though it did not perhaps occur to him 
that “‘ he or they that is to be made a Mason ”’ would be rather awful, 
even for such English as may be found in Masonic documents. The 
" debate is quiescent now and the question may be left in that limbus 
of things forgotten, about which “ nobody knows and nobody cares,” 
for it is a matter of complete indifference whether or not women were 
occasionally admitted to the Mysteries and Privileges of Ancient 
Operative Masonry.. (30) WaIsTELL MS., formerly in the possession 
of Charles Waistell, Provincial Grand Registrar of North and East 
Yorkshire. It is dated on the 23rd day of January, 1693, and is 
imperfect at the beginning. It offers no important variation from 
earlier texts. (31) SHRoPsHIRE MS., believed to be in private hands 
and betonging to the year 1694. It appears to be known only by a 
transcript made in 1748 and has no features of special and exclusive 
importance. (32) FoxcrorT MS., in the Library of the GranD 
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LopcE oF ENGLAND. It is dated 1699 and is held to be either a tran- , 
script from Antiquity MS. or from an original common to both. The 
valedictory words are: “‘ These be all the Charges and Covenants 
that ought to be read at the making of a Mason or Masons: the 
Almighty God of Jacob, Who ever have you and me in His keeping, 
bless us now and for ever—Amen.” (33) CLAPHAM MS,, in the Lib- 
rary of the PRovinciAL GRAND LopcE of West Yorkshire. It is 
imperfect, in bad condition otherwise, and the work of an inexact 
scribe, who is supposed to have followed a much older document. It has 
been placed between 1700 and 1720. It mentions “a Mason’s son,’ 
named Hiram, who was a Master of geometry, chiefest of all Solomon’s 
Masons, etc., the rest on the authority of scripture. (34) ALNWICK 
MS., presumably in private hands. It is a folio volume containing 
(a) ‘‘ the Masons’ Constitutions,” otherwise Old Charges, and (b) the 
records of “ the Company and Fellowship of Freemasons,” ie., of a 
Lodge held at Alnwick. These records begin on September 29, 1701. 
(35) Hucuan MS., in the Library of the Provincia, Granp LopGE 
of West Yorkshire, and referred to the end of the seveffteenth or 
beginning of the eighteenth century. As regards the Assembly called 
by Prince Edwin at York it says: ‘‘ He made a cry that all old Masons 
and young that had any writings or made standing (sic) of the Charges 
and manners that were made before in this land, or in any other, 
that they should shew them forth; and it was proved that there 
were found some in French and some in Greek, some in English and 
some in other languages. And the intent of them all was found to be 
all one, and they commanded a book to be made thereof and how the 
Craft was founded,” etc. (36) Yorx, No. 2, in the archives of the 
Yorx Lonce and bearing the date 1704. It is sufficiently described 
as a copy of the traditional history and the Old Charges. (37) Scar- 
BOROUGH MS., in the archives of the GRAND LopcE or Canapa. It 
belongs to the year 1705, and was probably made for a Meeting held 
on July ro of that year at “a private Lodge ’’ in Scarborough, York- 
shire. (38) PapworTu MS., formerly in the possession of Mr. Wyatt 
Papworth, London. The water-mark shews that it could not have 
been written before 1714. 

Other Texts.—Among manuscripts transcribed after the founda- 
tion of GRAND LODGE in 1717 there may be mentioned (1) the 
MacnaB MS., belonging to the year 1722, in the archives pf the 
PROVINCIAL GRAND LopbGcE of West Yorkshire ; (2) the SPENCER MS, 
of civca 1726, in private hands at Cincinnati, U.S.A.; (3) the Car- 
MICK MS. of 1727, apparently in private hands in America, but there 
is a facsimile in possession of the Granp LopGE oF PENNSY|VANIA 
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+ and another copy in the Library of the QuaTUoR CoronatTI LoncE ; 
(4) the GaTESHEAD MS., belonging to the Inpustry LopGE at 
Gateshead and referred to the year 1730; (5) the Wooprorp MS., 
once in the possession of the Rev. A. F. A. Woodford ; and (6) the 
Raw inson MS..of 1730, or thereabouts, preserved in the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford. Of the remaining manuscripts—and it will be seen 
that my enumeration does not extend to half—some are in the Library 
of Granp Lonce, of the SuPREME CouNcIL, of the PRovINCIAL 

.GRAND LopGE of West Yorkshire, and of the GRAND LODGE oF 
ScoTLAND. Their archives, however, will account for comparatively 
few, so that there are many others of which J have no particulars, 
while in respect of two or three it has not seemed necessary to mention 
them in.a summary record like the present. 

Operative and Speculative.—The Recius MS. is supposed to 
stand alone—that is to say, apart from the other codices, all later 
Constitutions and Charges descending from the Cooke MS. It is a 
point of textual criticism, and several experts have agreed thereon. 
As regards the root analogies subsisting between all, the materials 
for judgment have been placed here in the hands of every reader. 
They will have seen that the Euclid and Athelstan myths are in the 
Recius MS. as well as in the other texts, and that its Charges have 
points of correspondence with the other documents. The points of 
difference: will be plain in like manner to those who will compare, 
and so—I think—must be my main contention that they are all 
Operative texts: there is no allegory and there is no symbolism. 
It has been advanced that Speculative Masonry must be an old 
thing because it was holding Operative documents in 1717. My 
answer is that it held them because it took possession of Lodges that 
were once Operative. Had Speculative Lodges existed from time 
immemorial side by side with the others, there would be a mystery 
about the requisition, but on the contrary hypothesis there is none. 
The direction from which the invasion came is not far to seek : it is to 
be found in the ever incfeasing presence of non-operative members, 
Owing to these, there may have been vestiges of speculative aspects 
in the first decades of the seventeenth century and even earlier ; 
there is no evidence, and we cannot tell. The case against it is that 
the speculative and symbolical Rituals are eighteenth-century work, 
embodying eighteenth-century notions and revision of a still later 
period. The case against it is also that at no time in the centuries up 
to 1717 did the speculative aspect ever win entrance into one line 
of the Masonic memorials with which we have been dealing. The 
case aguinst it is finally that the Operative Charges which are post 
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1717 remain unaffected, in spite of Anderson, notwithstanding that 
“ new and better method” into which he digested ‘‘ the old Gothic 
Constitutions,” as directed. On the other hand, the case in its favour 
—though it can only remain tentative—is that Speculative Masonry 
could hardly have taken possession of the Lodges as easily and com- 
paratively quickly in all parts of the Kingdom, had the ground not 
been prepared beforehand ; but the decay of Operative vitality in the 
matter of Lodge-work would be of course one of the preparatives. 
This is how the debate stands and how it must be left at present. 
The work of Anderson belongs to another section. 

The Christian Aspects.—There is one word more: by the 
evidence of all its Charges, from the last even to the first, Operative 
Masonry was a Christian Order and Mystery, stipulating on the part 
of its members that they should be “ true to God and the Holy Church.” 
The great bulk of the Invocations which occur at the opening of the 
texts are in the Name of the Blessed Trinity. The Church in question 
was of course Catholic and Roman up to the period of the Reformation : 
thereafter it was Catholic by the hypothesis, but not Ronfan. The 
Masons’ Secrets were Operative Secrets and could be no otherwise in 
the nature of things. It has been well argued that they were practical 
applications of geometrical science ; and we have seen that, according 
to the MrrrosE MS., the “ privilege of compass, square, level and 
plumb rule ” was denied to “ losses ”’ or “‘ cowans.” 

Printed Texts.—I must be content not only with a bare enumera- 
tion but with one that is not exhaustive. (1) The Recrus MS. was 
printed for the first time by J. O. Halliwell: Earty Hisrory oF 
FREEMASONRY IN ENGLAND, 1840. (2) The CookE MS. was pub- 
lished by R. Spencer in 1861, under the editorship of Matthew Cooke. 
(3) The WILLIAM Watson MS. appeared in West YORKSHIRE MASONIC 
ReEpRINTS, 1891. (4) An Exact REPRODUCTION OF THE TEW Masonic 
MS. was printed by Mr. T. W. Tew in 1892. (5) The LaNspowne MS. 
was edited in 1872 by W. J. Hughan in his OLD CHARGEs OF BRITISH 
FREEMASONS, 1872, together with the GRAND LopGE MS., YorK No. 1, 
HARLEIAN, 1942, DowLanp MS., SLOANE, 3848, Hope MS., ANTIQUITY 
MS., and Papwortu MS. (6) The Masonic Macazine printed various 
MS. Charges in its issues as hereinafter stated: The In1co JonEs, 
York No. 5, and Woop MSS. in 1881 ; the HaRLeErAn, 2054, in 1873 ; 
the MELROSE, No. 2, and York No. 6 in 1880; the GATESHEAD in 
1875 ; the RAWLINSON and WILSON 1 and 2 in 1876. (7) The Stir- 
Linc MS., for which see THE FREEMASON of May 27, 1893. (8) SLOANE, 
3323, was edited by Hughan in his Masonic SKETCHES, 1871-79, 
together with Harveian, 2054, KILwInninG, York No. 4, ALNWICK 
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and Yorx No. 2. (9) BucHANAN MS. is given in Gould’s large 
History oF FREEMASONRY, 1886, Vol. 1, pp. 93-100. (10) ATCHESON- 
Haven MS. was published by W. A. Lawrie: History oF FREE- 
MASONRY, second edition, 1859. (II) The ABERDEEN MS. appeared 
in the Chicago Voice or Masonry, December, 1874. (12) The 
HEApE MS. was described by Hughan in THE FREEMASON, November 
5, 1898. (13) The Stantey MS. was published in THE FREEMASON 
for April 22, 1893. Refer also to ibid., February 25, 1893, and April 15, © 
1893. (4) Hope MS. was edited by W. J. Hughan with two other 
texts, See THE Hore, WAISTELL AND Prosity MASONIC MSS., 
z892. (15) Beaumont MS., edited by William Watson for the 
Province of West Yorkshire in 1901. (16) SHROPSHIRE MS. See 
Masonic Year Boox for the Province of Shropshire, 1912, and THE 
FREEMASON, July 20 of that year. (17) FoxcRortT MS., published in 
Tur FREEMASON, January 6, 1900. (18) CLAPHAM MS., published 
in THE FREEMASON, March 29, 1890. (19) HucHan MS., published 
in Tue Freemason, September 3, 1892. (20) SCARBOROUGH MS., 
published in THE Mirror AND KEYSTONE, Philadelphia, U.S.A., 
1860, and in the Masonic Macazine, 1879. (21) Among texts sub- 
sequent to 1717, see for MACNAB MS. an account by Hughan in 
Tur FREEMASON, probably about 1900; for the SPENCER MS., R. 
Spencer: OLD ConsTITUTIONS, 1871; and for the CarMicK MS. a 
description in THE FREEMASON, September 12, 1908. 


CONVIVIAL SOCIETIES 

If ever there was a time in England when, owing to the habit of its 
members, Masonry deserved the epithet of a banqueting society, we— 
who are within it and of it—know well that such an impeachment 
obtains no longer against it. Our Order forms in the grand aggregate 
but a very small part of a world which dines daily, and it is exact to 
say that the meal which follows our Meetings is a negligible part -of 
our concern in comparison with the other activities. In France and, 
I think, also in some other continental countries the banquet was 
often a high ceremonial procedure, and indeed—the world over—those 
who dine at a Masonic board remember always that they are Masons, 
in the full chivalry of the expression. Apart altogether from the Order, 
there have been many Convivial Societies, and since it was their 
general custom to adopt certain forms, as if they sought—-even in 
pleasantry itseli—some kind of title to exist, so it has happened that 
their procedure occasionally recalled the shadow of Masonic forms. 
It came about for the most part by accident, but on rare occasions by 
.design. I do not know why such things have been commemorated in 
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Masonic works, but as they have never been wanting in encyclopedi¢ 
collections, so here I have set them briefly on record, but in a place, 
as it were, apart. They were not all merely convivial, as appears from 
the first item. 

Aborigines.—The authority is The British Magazine of -1783, 
which gives the formule of initiation into this so-called Sécret Society. 
The Candidate undertook to follow the paths of Honour, Freedom, 
Honesty, Sincerity, Prudence, Modesty, Reputation, Sobriety and 
True Friendship. The Great Aboriginal was Adam and that Eden 
in which he dwelt constituted the Word of the Order: it was 
tuled by a Grand Original, who seems to have been identified 
with Nimrod. Whether such a society was cver incorporated, 
except in the pages of the magazine mentioned, may be open to 
question. , 

Adams, Society of—Somewhere about 1750 there met at the 
Royal Swan, in Kingsland Road, the Most Ancient, Honourable and 
Venerable Society of Adams. What they meant by their title and 
what they did in their tavern—outside the rites of their festivals— 
does not seem to have been handed down. It looks like an earlier 
convention of Grand Originals. 

Biue an@ Orange, Loyal and Friendly Society of.—In and 
about 1742 this brotherhood of complementary colours met at the 
Kouli Khan's Head in Leicester Ficlds. 

Bucks, The Society of.—The birthplace appears to have been 
Liverpool, and a certain political as well as convivial aspect has been 
attributed to this Club. But it is on record also that it subscribed 
sums of money to the Marine Society and to provide clothing for 
British troops abroad. The President was the Grand Buck. It seems 
to have reached London, where there are said to have been thirteen 
branch Clubs in 1770. ; . 

Cabalarians, The Order of.—Self-styled “ very honourable,” 
this motley association met at the Magpie, in Bishopsgate Street 
Without, the President wearing a fool’s-cap and keeping order with a 
knotted whip, but apparently after the manner of a gavel or hammer 
and not to chastise members. 

Cannibal Club.—This dining society arose out of the London 
Anthropological Society, presumably about 1860, and was frequented 
by many notabilities, including Masons. 

Cat and Bagpipe Society.—Another mid-eighteenth cefitury 
pleasantry, meeting in the Great Western Road and advertising its 
convocations in the daily press. 

Hiccolites—They termed themselves an “ ancient and joyous 
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Order,” holding their General Court at the Sun Tavem, in Fish-Street 
* Hill. These also are of 1750—earlier perhaps and later. 

Jeopardy, Order of.—The name is explained by the ceremony of 
mock-initiation, the candidate being received with a halter drawn 
about:his neck. The place of meeting was anywhere among the 
taverns of Lambeth, and the period about 1818. 

Jerusalem Sols.—Presumably an incorporation of burning and 
shining lights, who celebrated their convivial secrets in London circa 
1785, terming themselves a Royal and Grand Order. Alternatively, 
they may have. been Solomons, a new Royal House of Israel. 

Kill Care Club.—I know nothing of their date, but they met at 
the Castle, in Paternoster Row, which was termed their Fortress, 
and were otherwise Sons of Sound Sense and Satisfaction. 

Kit-Cat Club.—This foundation is in a sense of immortal memory. 
The portraits of its members were painted by Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
the secretary was Jacob Tonson, and the most distinguished Whigs 
of the day were numbered among its frequenters. The place of meeting 
was Christopher Cat’s Tavern, in King Street, Westminster, and this 
accounts for the name. 

Knights of Amiable Commerce.—La Chevalerie Sociale d’ Aimable 
Commerce is a name only : it is said to have existed at Verdun in 1724. 

Knights of Joy.—L’Ordre des Chevaliers de la Joie was known to 
Clavel by its Statutes, which are said to have been printed in 1696. 
At that date there is no need to say that it was not Masonic in 
character. 

Knights of the Cluster.—According to Clavel, this was a dining 
society which flourished in 1697 at Arles in Provence. The French 
title was Chevaliers de la Grappe. : 

Medusa, Order of.—A terrible denomination for a society, which 
issued its Statutes under the title of “ Pleasant Diversions of the 
Table.” This was in 1712, and the Brethren of Medusa belonged to 
Marseilles and Toulon. 

Nature, Friends of Awaking.—An awkward title, even in this 
abbreviated form, but having such Masonic connections as reside in 
the fact that it was instituted by Masons, who celebrated “ the return 
of spring by an annual banquet.” I suppose that this was in Paris, 
and the date of foundation was 1804. 

Noah, Order of.—F. H. Stanislaus Delaunay, the French author 
of a well-known Tyler of the ScorrisH RITE, mentions this Bacchic 
Society, but apart from all particulars. 

Octogonians.—The place of meeting was the Ship and Anchor, 
at Temple Bar. It was an “ancient and honourable Order,” by its 
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own hypothesis, and it belongs to 1750. It is supposed to have. 
~ Iampooned Masonry, but the authority does not appear. 

Rejoicing Brethren.—In reality a literary society which published 
an annual volume of poetry and music, this foundation belongs to the 
year 1705 and to Lower Languedoc. The Grand Master was the Chief 
Rejoicing Brother, and they are said to have termed themselves 
otherwise a Society of Drinkers. ~ . 

Round Table, Knights of the.—There was a Round Table in 
St. Martin’s Court, presumably the name of an eating-house, and a 
convivial club is said to have met thereat and called themselves 
Knights thereof. O dregs and lees of chivalry. 

Saintonge.—The name and its meaning are past speculation, in 
connection especially with an eighteenth-century club, held at an 
Excise Coffee House in Old Broad Street. 

Salamanders.—This association met at the Bull and Anchor, in 
the Hammersmith district, about 1770. The title may have signified 
a great thirst on the part of its members. 

Screw, Monks of the.—The chief authority is in the’ novels of 
Charles Lever, but it is testified that a burlesque association under this 
name was actually established in Ireland late in the eighteenth 
century. 

Trowel, Society of the.—The authority is Vasari: Lives of Painters 
and Sculptors, s.v. G. F. Rustici. It was a dining-club of Florentine 
artists, established at Florence about 1512. The adopted patron was 
St, Andrew, and the symbols recognised by members were the Trowel, 
Hammer, Square and Level. All this notwithstanding, they were 
neither Masons nor precursors of Masonry. Before their unofficial 
incorporation it happened that certain painters and sculptors who 
were at dinner in a garden discovered at hand a mass of mortar out of 
which a Trowel was protruding. For some inscrutable reason it led to 
considerable diversion and they undertook to dine annually together 
in commemoration of the event, terming themselves the Society of the 
Trowel. 

COWAN 

A familiar term in Masonry which explains its own meaning to every 
Entered Apprentice. Many etymologies have been proposed, all in- 
differently unlikely and most indeed ridiculous. It has been identified 
with the Greek xéwv, which signifies Dog. Hebrew, Syriac and Arabic 
words——possessing a phonetic resemblance—have been cited as sources. 
One fantasiast has even connected it with Chronos by way of contrast, 
because Masonry has etemity as its object, while the Cowan belongs 

to time and is restricted within that measure, ; . 
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The Word in History.—Lexicography is inclined to regard the 
word as unknown in respect of derivation, but it seems unquestionably © 
of Scottish origin and occurs in old books of accounts, in Scott’s RoB 
Roy and—among Masonic documents—in the well-known ScHAW 
STATUTES of 1598. It appears to have signified a low grade of crafts- 
man, e.g. a builder of dry-stone dykes or walls, of bricks without 
mortar. In this way it became a term of contempt and in Masonry 
there is no doubt that it applied to those outside the union of the 
Guild. According to the same STATUTES, a Master or Fellow must 
not receive cowans into his society or company, or send his own men 
to work along with them. The MELRosE MS. uses the unaccountable 
word “‘losses”” as an equivalent for cowans, and these were only to 
be employed when “ regular Masons” could not be had, and then 
they were not to know “ the privilege of the compass, square, level 
and the plumb-rule,”” while they were to be displaced forthwith by 
Freemasons when these came forward to work. The cowans had 
not served their time as bound Apprentices “lawfully taken”; if 
employed; they should be set to do plumbing “ with a line” only. As , 
debarred at once from privileges and knowledge, it was supposed 
that they would pick up what scraps they could, and hence were 
distrusted as ‘' eavesdroppers ” ; as ‘‘ outsiders,” they were regarded 
as intruders, to be kept off as far as possible: they were “ intruders 
and cowans to Masonry.” Anderson, being a Scotchman, would be 
acquainted with the word and its meaning in Masonry ; it is therefore 
easy to account for its use in the second edition of his ConstITUTIONS, 
The term is of no importance whatever in Speculative Masonry, and 
it serves no purpose to carry the inquiry further: its equivalents are 
to be found no doubt when and wheresoever trade unions have 
flourished ; the modern so-called ‘‘ blackleg”’ is of course a cowan, 


CRAFT SYSTEM 

The subject in hand may be opened by a citation which is familiar 
to all, and it so happens that it forms a convenient point of departure : 
“ But as we are not all Operative Masons, but rather Free and Accepted 
or Speculative, we apply these tools to our morals.” With certain 
variations these words occur in each of the CRarT DEGREES, while there 
are analogies to be found in a few subsidiary systems which may be 
said to arise out of the Craft—as, for example, the Honourable Degree 
of MARK MAsTER Mason. That which is applied more especially to 
the working implements of Masonry belongs to our entire building 
symbolism, whether it is concerned with the erection by the Candidate 
in his own personality of an edifice or “ superstructure perfect in its 
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parts and honourable to the builder,” or—in the MARK DEGREE— 
with a House not made with hands, eternal in the heavens, or again * 
with Solomon’s Temple spiritualised by the Legend of the THIRD 
DeGREE. It comes about in this manner that Masonry is described 
otherwise as “a peculiar system of morality, veiled in allegory and 
illustrated by symbols: The morality belongs to the building, the 
allegory and symbols are common to the art and its tools, all hanging 
together and making for one meaning. 

-Symbolical Architecture —When the subject is approached more 
closely it will be found, that Craft Masonry incorporates three dis~ 
tinct elements, interlinked curiously under the device of symbolical 
architecture. Such interlinking is artificial to some extent and yet 
it arises logically, so far as the relation of ideas is concerned. There is, 
firstly, the Candidate’s own work, wherein he is taught how he should 
build himself. The method of instruction is practical within its own 
measures, but being familiar and open it is not—properly speaking 
the subject-matter of a Secret Order. There is, secondly, a building 
myth, and the manner in which it is put forward involves theCandidate 
taking part in a dramatic pageant, when he is found to be in intimate 
relation to the Master-Builder of Masonry. There is, thirdly, a 
Masonic Quest, connected with the notion of a Secret Word com- 
municated as an essential part of the MasTER GRADE of building, 
This is perhaps the most important and distinctive of the three 
elements ; but the Quest for the Word is left unfinished in the THIRD 
DEGREE. 

Preparations.—Let us glance at the experience of an Entered Ap- 
Prentice and how things stand with the Candidate when he comes within 
the precincts of the Lodge. He comes as one who is “ worthy and well 
recommended,” as if he comprehended within himself certain elements 
or materials which are adaptable to a specific purpose. He is described 
otherwise as a person who is “ properly prepared.” The fitness implied 
by such recommendation has reference to something which is within 
him, though not of necessity obvious or visible on his surface person~ 
ality. It is not that he is merely regarded as a deserving member of 
society at large. He is this of course by the fact that he is brought 
forward as a Candidate, having Sponsors to answer for him; but he is 
very much more by the hypothesis, because Masonry has an object in 
view respecting his personality—something that can be accomplished 
in him as a result of his fellowship in the Brotherhood, something also 
that must be accomplished by himself. The “ prepared” state is 
apparently conventional and of course external on the surface: we 
know in what it consists, and among several inward meanings it 
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typifies the peculiar position of a person who has not been initiated 

‘but is made ready by his own concurrence for that experience. There 
are other particulars into which I must not enter; but it should be 
remarked in respect of preparation that the Candidate learns only the 
significance of an enveloping darkness—namely, that he has not as yet 
received the light communicated emblematically in Masonry. The 
significance of those hindrances which place him at a disadvantage, 
impede his movements and render him in fact helpless is much deeper 
than this. They constitute together an image of coming out from 
some old condition by being unclothed therefrom—partially at least— 
and thereafter of entering into another and new order, in which a 
different quality of light is communicated, another vesture is to be 
assumed and—ultimately—another life entered. 

The First Degree.—In the First DEGREE the Caitdidate’s eyes are 
opened to the representation of a new world: the Lodge itself is a certain 
symbol of the world, extending to the four quarters, having the height 
above and the great depth beneath. He may think that the ordinary 
light has been taken out of his path for the mere purpose of his recep- 
tion, has been restored thereafter automatically, when he has passed 
through a given part of the experience, and hence that he has been 
restored only to his previous position. In reality the light has been 
given back as if in another place ; he has put aside old things, has 
assumed many that are new ; and he will never pass out of the Lodge 
as quite the same man that he entered. Every important experience 
not attained previously marks an epoch, and this is peculiarly true of 
the Masonic Candidate, for there is a very real sense in which the 
particulars of his initiation have analogies with the process of birth 
into the physical world. The imputed darkness of his previous estate, 
amidst the life of the uninitiated world, recalls the condition of a child 
in its mother’s womb, while a certain yoke which is placed about him 
is in correspondence unquestionably with the umbilical cord. The 
point at which he is released therefrom is memorable in the minds of 
all. There is no need to press this view, which belongs in the main to 
another region of symbolism, while the procedure in later Degrees 
confuses an issue which might have been clear otherwise in the Degree 
of ENTERED ArrrENTicE. It seems preferable to say that a new light 
——being in fact that of Masonry—illuminates the world of the Lodge, 
whereby and wherein the Candidate beholds things as they have not 
been presented previously. : 

As it is with the light so is it when he is appointed to resume in retire- 
ment certain things that have been set aside; in the actuality of 
symbolism he is accepting another environment, a new body of motive 
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and experience, having a fresh sphere of duty attached thereto. He 
assumes a new vocation in the world. ‘ 

The question of certain matters of a metallic kind—the absence of 
which plays an important part—has received-various explanations, 
mostly conventional or arbitrary. One has heard of poverty: of spirit 
and the denuded condition of those who have not as yet been enriched 
by the secret knowledge of the Holy and Royal Art. The meaning 
goes deeper than suggestions like these can reach. It has become the 
Candidate’s business to learn that he is amidst a different standard of 
values, and when he comes again into the possession of the old tokens 
he has to realise that their most important use is in causes that are not 
his own. 

Second and Third Degrees.—It is only in the First Decree that 
the Candidate is instructed to build by his own efforts an edifice which 
is somehow himself, in the leading of a new life henceforth. This sym- 
bolism passes out of sight completely in the Ceremony of FELLOWCRAFT, 


though it might be said that the work is going on in the renewal of his | - 


mind-part, to the extent that he adopts the golden counsels of a quest 
followed in the hidden mysteries of Nature, Science and Art. In the 
Sublime Degree of MasTeR-Mason he hears of direct relations 
between man and his Creator, with suggestions of judgment to come. 
He is brought also face to face with the mystery of death and of that 
which follows thereafter, being the great mystery of Raising. The 
three technical and official words corresponding to his successive ex- 
periences are Entered, Passed and Raised. If we seek to understand 
them according to the counsel of self-building in the First DEGREE, 
they are states and stages of development in the history of one who has 
(a) ‘undertaken to acquire the symbolical and’ spiritualised art of 
building the house of another life, (6) has reached therein a certain 
point of proficiency, and—in fine—(c) has attained the whole mystery. 
He has learned how to illustrate in his own personality that ‘‘ new 
birth in time ” which is mentioned by Bacon; to wear a new body of 
intention, desire and purpose. He has fitted to such body a new mind, 
dedicated to a new research. In fine, he has been taught how to lay all 
aside, and yet again how he may take it up after a different manner, 
under the influence of a strange symbolism. I believe that those who 
can enter into the considerations of this thesis will agree not only that 
they have expelled the sense of insufficiency which has been realised 
froni time to time by some who have passed through the receptions of 
the Crarr DEGREES, but that they will be reminded forcibly of at least 
one catholic experience which must be almost universal in Masonry, the 
consciousness that in entering the Brotherhood they have been incor- 
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porated by a vital organism, that they have become part of a Living 
House. I do not refer simply to that spiritual consanguinity which 
should and does subsist frequently between those who are brothers in 
the spirit, but to the infolding power in the spirit itself of Masonry, as 
of a great and abiding presence in some great and holy house of the Lord 
and man. For myself and for the school which I represent it is the sign 
of a presence which leads man from house to house of initiation, through 
many symbolical deaths, through many passages of the underworld, 
that he may be raised at length truly or most truly exalted beyond 
the present sacramental order, and may thus realise that the specula- 
tive Mason is at work upon the erection of a Temple for the same 
reason and in the same manner that a pontiff is a bridge-builder. 
Heads of the Thesis.—To sum up therefore: under this their 
palmary aspect, when taken together in their sequence, (r) the 
Degrees of Craft Masonry have as a main object the building up of 
the Candidate into a House or Temple of Life, while Grades outside 
the Craft aspire to fit him, like a living stone, into a Spiritual Temple, 
“ meet for God’s service” ; (2) they. present also in symbolical order 
certain notions concerning a new birth, a life which follows thereon, a 
figuration of death and thereafter of resurrection ; but these are 
developed by other systems as mysteries of spiritual experience. As 
regards the first of these points, the Candidate is counselled to work 
towards his own perfection under the light of Masonry. There is no 
mystery, no concealment ; the analogies and replicas are everywhere, 
especially in religious systems : it is a reflection of the Pauline doctrine 
that-man is or may become a Temple of the Holy Spirit. As regards 
the second point, we find vestiges only—and then by way of implica- 
tion—concerning new birth and life ; but the pageant of death and 
resurrection is complex and remote in its significance : it is, moreover, 
an universal mythos, for it is found everywhere in the world of the 
Mysteries. But we shall see further, in its proper place, after what 
manner Craft Masonry—like some of the Rites which follow and 
complete it, according to their respective hypotheses—embodies a 
Quest, having its characteristic exit and return formula. By this 
also it connects with an universal folklore mythos, on the one side, 
but on the other with the soul’s history—as formulated in all religions. 


CROMWELL AND MASONRY : 

- As Emblematic Freemasonry according to one distracted hypothesis 
was devised for the promotion of the Stuart cause and the Restoration 
of Charles IJ, it is not perhaps surprising that some other mendacious 
invention should produce an undesigned antithesis thereto ; and when 
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AbbéLarudan wrote Les Francs-MagonsEcrasés in 1746 he pretended - 
to demonstrate that in reality it had been invented by Oliver Cromwell. 
It was a Catholic and Roman scheme to discredit the Order by its ascrip- 
tion to a Protestant Origin. I must not be understood as suggesting that 
the Stuart romance antedated that of Larudan. As an explanatory 
hypothesis, it is indeed much later; but Ramsay’s ORATION had given 
Freemasonry a Catholic complexion by connecting it with a Knightly 
Order, seeking to accomplish the work of God and of His Church in 
Crusading times, and to shew that it was bred and born in heresy would 
justify Roman hostility. It happened, however, that Abbé Larudan 
failed to convince any one, even in his own camp, so that his speculation 
was stillborn. | Thereafter the records of mendacity and fable were silent 
on Cromwell and Masonry for almost one hundred and fifty years, when 
it occurred to Leo Taxil in 1895 to reveal in his mythical MEMomrs of 
Diana Vaughan that the Lord Protector became an Accepted Mason— 
date and place uncertain, but most probably at Warrington. After the 
mendacious fable came the lie direct, and the canon of imposture 
closed. ss cs = 
é CROSS SYMBOLISM 

The Calvary Cross folds up as a double cube, and that cube can open 
only as a cross. In the science of the mystics an eloquent symbolism 
arises out of this fact, and it is not without analogies in Masonry, 
though I am not intending to press them, because things which belong 
to one another in different schools of thought must not be confuged 
with one another on the basis of their spiritual affinity. The altar of 
every Christian Temple is in the form of a double cube laid sidewise, 
and this would open as a cross resting horizontally on the ground, 
being the position of the Calvary Cross—according to tradition—when 
Christ was nailed thereon. The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass offered on 
the Altar is a memorial of this Divine Event. On such an Altar does 
the soul of every man in responding to the call of God offer up itself in 
sacrifice. But the Altar under another aspect represents the universe, 
and the sacred things which ought always to be laid within it signify 
the Divine Immanence in creation. When the cubical altar of the 
universe opens as a cosmic cross God immanent becomes God manifest. 
In the sense of the microcosm the double cube is the body of man, 
having a divine nature hidden within it. The opening of this cube is 
the passage of latent into active and manifest divinity by the cruci- 
fixion of the evil within us. Every Masonic Temple when properly 
arranged is in the form of an oblong square which is laid sidewise. We 
know that it represents the universe, and the sacred work which takes 
place therein corresponds to Divine Activity in the cosmos, Such a 
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cube is symbolical also of the Craft Grades, and it opens in the High 
Christian Grades as the Cross of Christ. 


F JEREMY L. CROSS 

The Broken Column, representin the untimely death of the Master- 
Builder, isa symbol of American origin. The suggestive idea is that of 
J. L: Cross, who was born in New Hampshire on June 27, 1783, and 
died in 1861. I believe that I am correct in stating, as regards his 
TRUE Masonic CHART, OR HIEROGLYPHIC Monitor, published origin- 
ally in 1859, that he was the first who produced the familiar Masonic 
emblems in pictorial form. The quaint conventional designs have 
circulated everywhere, in official Masonic publications and in the 
piracies which appeal to common curiosity. The Anchor, the Ark, 
the All-Sceing Eye, Jacob’s Ladder, the Pot of Incense, the Horn of 
Plenty, the Scythe and Hour-Glass are a few examples at random of 
the cuts to which I refer. For the rest, the contribution of Cross to 
monitorial literature depends from his instructor in Masonry, T. S. 

Webb, and*Webb drew from Preston. We do well to hold such things 
in a kind of pious remembrance, but it is still more important to 
realise that they and all their conventions are dead and buried long 
since. 

The Hieroglyphic Monitor.—The Monitor was published by the 
author himself at his own cost, containing not only all emblems 
explained in the Crart DrGREEs, but those of the Marx, Arcu and 
several High Grades. There are thirty-eight pages of plates which 
group together a great number of designs. The letterpress has occa- 
sionally a certain modified interest, as exhibiting differences of working 

~ in 1819 and in America. But there is nothing of any real consequence. 
Among the antiquities of Masonry we shall not discover an epoch- 
making codex of Rituals in manuscript form and much less are we 
likely to find anything of real. value in the old printed books. In 
1821 Cross followed his first Mon1ToR by a TEMPLAR’S CHART, anothgr 
“ Hieroglyphic Monitor,”. containing emblems belonging to three 
“valiant and magnanimous ” orders of Christian chivalry—Knights 
of the Red Cross, Knights Templar and Knights of Malta, to all of 
which he belonged, as there is no need to say. Again the experiment 
of publication was made at the cost of the author and apparently from © 
his own address. There are eighty-one pages of plates. The original 
Chart has passed through many editions, but Masonic bibliographies 
do not shew a similar history as regards the second undertaking. The 
Templar aspects of the Manual are however of no small interest. I 
suppose that the ConstTiTuTIon of the Granp ENCAMPMENT of 
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Knights Templar.and of the Appendant Orders appears for the first 
time as a printed document herein, while the particulars of clothing ° 
and procedure at private Encampments indicate amazing differences 
not only from English workings but those of the present day in 
America. 


$ 


R. T. cRUCEFIX 


The imperishable memorial of Dr. Crucefix is the Asylum for Aged 
and Decayed Masons and its development into the Royal Benevolent 
Institution by amalgamation with the Annuity Fund, though he who 
had worked so well and borne so much in laying the great foundation 
did not live to see the superstructure actually laid thereon. Mr. A. F. 
Calvert has given an excellent account of the subject and presented the 
hostility of the Duke of Sussex—then Grand Master—in a manner 

‘both ‘temperate and intelligible. I shall refer the reader thereto, 
as it is available and ready to his hand. Dr, Crucefix also founded and 
edited THE FREEMASONS’ QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

Biographical Note.—The birth of Robert Thomas Crucefix took 
place at Holborn in 1797, and he was educated at the Merchant Tailors’ 
School. He was entered as a student of medicine at St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital and after taking the degree of Doctor he paid a visit to India. 
Thereafter he settled as a practitioner in London till 1845, when he 
removed to Milton-on-Thames. He died at Bath on February 25, 1850 
—comparatively a young man. He was made a Mason in 1829. His 
literary remains are in the periodical already mentioned and having 
regard to his period they deserve so well of the Craft that they might 
even now be worth editing. I could wish at least that an extended 
notice were possible in this place. As a man of great, self-forgetting 
benevolence, amiability and sincerity of purpose in all relations of 
life our sympathies go out to him naturally when he was suspended 
for a period of six months from Masonic activities by the GranD 
Lonce because he failed in controlling certain speakers at a Charity 
meeting over which he presided. It appears to have been a drastic 
méasure and he chafed under it, but when he printed in his Quarterly 
Review a very strong letter which he had addressed to the Duke of 
Sussex as Grand Master, he began to justify those who had condemned 
him over harshly and even his expulsion was proposed. However, he 
made his apologies, the suspension wore itself out, and he continued 
his good work on the benevolent side of Masonry. An odor suavitatis 
encompasses the name and memory of Dr. Crucefix, and he is one of 
the most distinguished characters of the Craft during the first half of 
the nineteenth century. * 
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An extraordinary growth of pseudo-historical speculation, invention 
and legend encompasses the little that is actually known about certain 
Culdee monks who were located ut York in the time of Athelstan, and 
as they figure largely in the reveries of some uncritical Masonic writers, 
I propose to reduce the subject within manageable proportions. The 
great fountain of speculation from which all later dreamers have drawn 
—usually without acknowledgment—is Godfrey Higgins, and I shall 
therefore collect his scattered theses together in the first place: they 
will enable us to see where we are in respect of the fantasia at large. 
(t) The Culdees were identical with the Chaldees mentioned by the 
prophet Daniel and were originally Assyrian priests. (2) They are to 
be traced also in Babylon. (3) They were Mathematici and Architec- 
tonici in the time of the early Roman Emperors. (4) They were 
builders of King Solomon’s Temple. (5) They were Casideans, Essenes, 
Therapeute, Magi and Druids. (6) They figured as Gnostic Mani- 
cheans af the beginning of the Christian era. (7) They were the 
Assassins of a later age. (8) They were worshippers of the Dove or 
female generative power. (9) It came about that they adopted 
Christianity, but it was the Christianity of Malabar, and this they 
carried with them from the city of Golombo in Ceylon—r its vicinity— 
when they migrated westward. (x0) They settled in England at York, 
in Scotland at Iona—which was once the religious capital of Caledonia 
by reason of their presence—in Wales and in Ireland. (rr) They were 
called Cali-dei in Hibernia. (12) They named their sacred Isle of the 
West Iona or Columba, i.e., the female dove, not the male or Columbus 
—it being obvious that as wanderers from Ceylon they would be 
acquainted with the Latin tongue. (13) The language which they spoke 
in Iona was, however, Sanskrit, the name of the Gaelic language in 
Gaelic being Shan Scrien. (14) There was Culdee Christianity in Britain 
when Augustine came to Kent. (15) In common with the Christians 
of St. Thomas, it recognised three sacraments only, being Baptism, 
Holy Orders and the Eucharist. (16) A new name was conferred or 
adopted in Baptism, which was the first step of initiation into Culdee 
Mysteries. (x7) One peculiarity in respect of their monastic Orders 
was the fact that there were both married and unmarried members of 
Culdee convents in Iona and Wales. (18) They ordained one another 
before the advent of Roman priests and were permitted to do so after- 
wards. (19) The Culdees of York were Masons, and though Higgins 
does not claim to trace them in a direct manner after A.D. goo, he 
affirms that all minsters were Culdee monastic establishments, and so 
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also were all our old Collegiate Churches, Deaneries, Chapters, etc. 
(20) Finally, in the year 1835, Higgins claimed to be in possession of a 
Masonic document, by which he could prove that “no very Jong time -- 
ago ” the Culdees or Chaldeans at York were Freemasons, that they 
constituted the Grand Lodge of England and that they held: their 
meetings in the crypt under the great cathedral of that city. ‘ The 
circular chapter-house did very well for ordinary business, but the 
Secret Mysteries were carried on in the crypts.” 

Druidism.—It is obvious that in the opinion of Higgins the religion 
of Druidism was as much in the East as the West, that it passed under 
many namcs, that it did not cease to be Druidism when it happened 
to turn Christian, nor to be less a Manichean heresy when it flourished 
under the zgis of Latin orthodoxy. Indeed an opinion is hazarded 
that Gnostic doctrines were held among the “select heads ” of all 
orders of monks. Higgins was a learned man of his period and made 
a vast collection of materials, but the scholarship to which he belonged 
regarded cvcry analogy of religious belief and observance as positive 
proof of identity and married all like-sounding words one to another 
in respect of philological origin. 

Culdee Influence——John Yarker—another collector of materials, 
but in this case almost illiterate—is the next witness and has certified 
in several places concerning Culdee influence. (x) As might be ex- 
pected, he derives Culdean from Chaldean, following without citing 
Higgins, and affirms that Culdces were also Essenes, quoting Bede. 
(2) The Roman Collegia and the Mysteries of Serapis existed side by 
side at York and may have included “‘ Brito-Romish Christians ” who 
established Culdee Fraternities in that city. (3) The Culdee monks 
were equally Serapians, Christians and Schoolmasters who taught 
science and religion to the people. (4) The principal Culdee seats were 
York in England, Bangor in Wales, Donegal in Ireland and the 
Hebrides in Scotland. (5) There is no absolute proof that York was 
the first centre of Culdees in the North, but everything lends itself to 
that supposition. (6) Other English centres were at Lindisfarne and 
Ripon. (7) In the fifth century various Culdee Churches existed in 
England, Cornwall included. (8) Christian monks, priests and bishops 
were known as Culdees, many being most probably converts from the 
Druidical faith. (9) Their faith was heretical, “according to the 
standard of Rome ” after Constantine. (r0) They believed in the im- 
mortality of the soul, but not in the resurrection of the body. (11) They 
are said to have denied the personality of Jesus—meaning the historical 
personality—and also the existence of a devil. (12) They were 
acenced of possessing a secret doctrine. (12) This notwithstanding. 
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. early Culdee priests were sometimes educated at Rome and were con- 
verted Druidical initiates. (14) Following Toland, it is said that a 
Druidical College at Derry was converted into a Culdee Monastery. 
(15) About 561 St. Columba—with twelve companions—left Ireland 


to build the Monastery at Icolmkill, the Abbey of Melrosé,. and . 


Colleges at Govan and Kilwinning. (16) They proceeded afterwards 
to Burgundy, erecting the Abbey of Luxeville and other sacred edifices 
in France and Italy. (17) Roman artisans became attached to Culdee 
monasteries and so transmitted their traditional art to Christian 
England. (18) Between 760 and 780 the Culdee monk Alcuin assisted 
at the rebuilding of York Minster. (19) In spite of Rome the Culdee 
form of worship existed till the Norman conquest—this was ap- 
parently in England. (20) It persisted still longer in Ireland, where 
it is said by Sir James Dalrymple to have resisted the whole power of 
the primacy till the beginning of the fourteenth century. (21) The 
Culdee monks were the schoolmasters and architects of their times, 
(22) The famous Masonic Lodges—such as Kilwinning, Melrose and 
Aberdeen—*which go back to Culdee times, account for the persistence 
of the name of Knights Templar long after their suppression in France, 
and are counted part of the equal persistence which characterised the 
Culdee heresy. For the rest, the so-called allegorical history of the 
Round Table, as well asthe Quest of the Holy Graal, is regarded by 
Yarker as referring in mystical terms to Culdee Rites, while the value 
of his suggestions regarding heretical doctrines is illustrated amply by 
a later statement that after the dissolution of monasteries the con- 
servative Culdees contributed the largest percentage of recusants, 
being “‘ those who followed the old dogmas of religion.” 

Culdee Mysteries.—With these speculations may be compared 
more recent suggestions made by Mr. F. Armitage. (x) Without 
reference to sources, he reports an opinion that Culdees had Mysteries 
of their own, the same being of a Masonic type, derived from Egyptian 
sources and blended with Christian doctrine. (2) He thinks person- 
ally that owing to their contact with Masons the Culdees are likely to 
have treated operative tools as symbols of higher things, ascribing a 
spiritual meaning to axe and chisel, “‘ which might mould lives as well 
as stone.” (3) They may have represented the square and compasses 
from a moral standpoint as giving “ precision and certainty to work 
which would otherwise be executed roughly by the unguided hand.” 
(4) In a word, they may have taught Masons “to look upon their 
trade implements as guides to faith.” In the absence of any evidence 
such notions—even in the domain of speculation—are quite un- 
warranted. So also is the proposition that the York Culdees were 
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responsible probably for the Edwin legend, “to which they gave a . 
local setting.” 

Views of Gould.—There is a considerable literature of the subject, 
and I have cited enough to shew that in the region of speculation it is 
exceedingly involved. There have been also long and: difficult re- 
searches in the domain of pure scholarship. Mr. R. F. Gould has 
collected a mass of material for study in the first volume of his larger 
HisTorY OF FREEMASONRY, though he does not attempt to treat it in 
a critical manner or to reach a definite conclusion. Quoting various 
authorities, he is disposed to hold (1) that the Columban monks were 
probably direct predecessors of the Culdees ; (2) that the rule of the 
two bodies differed from each other in the way that any system in its 
original purity differs from the same in its corruption ; (3) that there 
were Culdees in the British Isles prior to the ninth century ; (4) that 
the name may come from the Celtic Cuiil dich, signifying men of 
seclusion, or from Cele De, being the Irish equivalent of Servus Dei, 
though both etymologies are doubtful ; (5) that thé canons of York 
were styled Culdees in the reign of Athelstan and that “the secular 
clergy of the cathedrals seem generally to have been distinguished by 
the same title” ; (6) that Culdee history begins only when that which 
it represents was far advanced in decline and is then fragmentary ; 
(7) that according to old records the Cele De monks came westward into 
Ireland at the beginning of the ninth century and again early in the 
tenth; (8) that they were known in Scotland as Culdees from the 
ninth century onward; (9) that, however, “ the earliest Scottish 
record of the name and the discipline of the Cele De’ takes us back to 
the sixth century and to St. Kentigern or Mungo, whose life is reported 
to have been written—presumably about that time—and to have 
contained “ statements adverse to sound doctrine and opposed to the 
Catholic Faith” ; (10) that this is another testimony to the general 
feeling that Celtic Christianity differed from that of Rome in the 
Middle Ages ; (x1) that, according to Neander, it “‘ agreed much more 
nearly with the Churches of Asia Minor’; (12) that Culdee Ritual 


. practices may have approximated to those of Oriental Churches ; 


(13) that they were originally ascetic hermits dwelling in isolated 
cells ; (t4) that they became associated subsequently in communities ; 
(t5) that they made their appearance in the eastern districts of 
Scotland and succeeded the Columban monks; and (16) that they 
were finally brought under canonical rule, after which the name of 
Culdee ‘ became almost synonymous with that of secular canon.” 

The Masonic Aspect.—I have had two reasons for making these 
citations at length; in the first place, because Gould is not giving: 
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expression to his own opinions so much as to those of authorities 
who are of moment on the Culdee question; and, in the second, 
because he shews in summary form, and—as it would seem—without 
intention, the value of those spectilations which have connected the 
Culdees with Masonry—whether Operative or Speculative. There 
seems no evidence whatever that they were promoters of architecture 
in medizval times ‘or that they were connected, directly or indirectly, 
with building fraternities. 

Authorities.—Among works of importance, from ‘which Gould 
derives throughout, I may mention: Lanigan: EccLESIASTICAL HIsTORY 
OF IRELAND, 1822; Reeves: THE CULDEES OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS, 
1864; Skene: CELTIC SCOTLAND, 1877. I should add that in 1844 
the Hon. Algernon Herbert contributed to the BriTIsH MaGAZINE, 
Vol. XXVI, a dissertation on the peculiarities of Culdeeism, in which he 
asserted that the Culdees had Secret Rites, practised under the veil of 
Christian observances, and that they included human sacrifice. 





Ps CYBELE 

The Mysteries of Atys and Cybele, known otherwise as Mysteries of 
the Corybantes, are like those of Osiris and Isis, of Proserpine and 
Demeter, concerned with death and resurrection, and this is the one 
standpoint under which they call for notice in a Masonic work, 
because Craft Masonry is a Mystery of Figurative Death, after which 
there is a resurrection in symbolism. This double event constitutes 
the title of Masonry to its proper place in the long story of initiation. 
Atys was the lover of Cybele and according to one of the traditional 
fables is said to have been slain by a boar. Cybele mourned his loss 
and the commemoration of her bereavement is the sorrow of these 
Phrygian Mysteries, for Atys was a shepherd of Phrygia and Cybele 
was the Bona et Magna Mater according to the prevailing mythology 
in that region of Asia Minor. She is identified with Ceres and Rhea, 
whose correspondences are numerous in the old pantheons: in a 
word, she was the earth-goddess, the mother of gods. According to 
one of the traditions, being that indeed which we owe to the Historia 
of Justinus, Midas—the ill-starred King of Phrygia—was initiated 
by Orpheus into the Thracian Mysteries and established the cultus 
of Rhea in his kingdom—as recorded by Clement of Alexandria—to 
civilise his subjects: it became the cultus of Cybele. The accdunts 
vary and exclude one another as usual. In one version Cybele is the 
mother of Midas and Atys is her son in another, so that her mysteries 
are in commemoration of incest. This is on the authority of Catullus, 
but Atys is said otherwise to have been a young priest who instructed 
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DA COSTA 


The name of Hippolyto Jose Da Costa will be held always in sym- 
pathetic and affectionate memory throughout ‘the world of Masonry. 
He was a native of Portuguese South America, having been born at 
Colonia-do-Sacramento on the river La Plata. He became a Mason 
at Philadelphia, but the star of fortune carried him to Lisbon, where 
he designed to settle. It was the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
and the Holy Inquisition still reigned in Portugal. The fact of his 
initiation transpired, and the official birds of prey prepared to swoop 
down upon him. He has left a full account of his persecution and of 
his ultimate rescue on the part of English Masons, by whom he was 
placed under the saving shelter of the British flag. It is sufficient to 
state the facts, as no consequence attaches to them at this day. But 
Da Costa is otherwise of interest, for at a later period—having found 
an asylum in England, where indeed his personal memoir appeared— 
he published a brief sketch of the Dionysian Artificers, or alternatively 
it was issued soon after his death. It is in any case unfinished and 
reads curiously in its somewhat broken English. The heads of the 
thesis are as follows: (1) Fifty years before the building of King 
Solomon’s Temple a Greek colony emigrated to Asia Minor and gave 
the name of Ionia to that part in which they settled. (2) There is no 
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doubt that they carried their Mysteries with them, being those of 
Dionysius. (3) They cultivated the sciences, “ especially architec- ° 
ture,” and invented the Ionian Order. (4) They became a building 
corporation, under the name of Dionysian Artificers. (5) They built 
the city of Thebes and spread into Syria, Persia and India. (6} Their 

. Dionysian Rites became blended with architectural types. (7) The 
same Artificers were concerned in the erection of Solomon’s Temple, 
the word GIBLIM: obs; of x Kines v. 18, translated “ stone- 
squarers ’’ in the Authorised Version, meaning Giblites, inhabitants 
of Gebal, which is Byblos, a Dionysian centre. The Scriptural ques- 
tion apart, this speculation has its root in L’ETorLE FLAMBOYANTE of 
Baron Tschoudy, who has no authorities to offer. 

Eleusinian Mysteries.—Da Costa precedes his account by a 
review of the Ancient Mysteries, chief among which he: places those 
of Eleusis, a solar significance being the ground of all. But the sun 
and its movements were moralised. The sleep of ignorance, the 
experience of physical death and that figurative death of the soul 
which comes about through its union with matter were in eorrespon- 
dence with the diurnal sinking of the solar orb below the western 
horizon. Its return, morning by morning, from the lower hemisphere 
symbolised the soul’s immortality, its state of beatitude—here and 
hereafter—when “‘ purified from defilements of matter,” and the 
illumination of the mind by wisdom. We hear also of gradations in 
the scheme of the Mysteries, being those of (1) purgation; (2) tradi- 
tion of the sacred nights—not otherwise described ; (3) inspiration ; 
(4) the placing of the crowns; (5) friendship with divinity and 
intimate converse with the gods. Amidst confused wording and in- 
sufficient reference, these stages appear to depict the Candidate’s 
progress from the condition of novice to that of epopt. They offer 
nothing unfamiliar, and Da Costa’s account as a whole is merely 
reflective in character. It supposes that—at some very early period— 
a group of contemplative men were desirous of deducing moral rules 
for the conduct of humanity from observation of Nature ; that 
astronomy was selected for the purpose, the aid of architecture being 
invoked at a later time; that teaching was embodied in allegorical 
histories and impressed on the mind by means of symbolical cere- 
monies ; and that in this manner the Mysteries came into being. In 
a word, the thesis offers at its value a hypothetical history of pro- 
cedure on the part of early priesthoods, but the allegation concerning 
building symbolism is of course fictitious. 

Authorities.—(r) H. J. Da Costa: NARRATIVE OF PERSECUTION 
In Lisson, by the Inquisition for the Pretended Crime of Freemasonry, 
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2vols., London, 1811. (2) SKETCH FOR THE History oF THE Diony- 
* sIAN ARTIFICERS, London, 1820. I speak of the first work by report 
only, as I have failed to meet with a copy; it may mention the da te 
of his birth: that of his death is unknown. 


FREDERICK DALCHO 

A monument to the memory of this worthy and indeed excellent 
Freemason stands in the vestry of St. Michael’s Church at Charleston 
in South Carolina ; but so far as the Order is concerned a more im- 
portant and lasting remembrancer is the work which he performed 
therein and its remarkable progress, to which he was an important 
contributor. Though connected with America throughout his pro- 
fessional and Masonic life, he was actually born in London, but of 
immediate Prussian origin, his father being an officer who served 
with great distinction under Frederick the Great and carried his 
wounds to England in search of health. I do not know when he died, 
but it was early in the life of his son, who was then and for some time 
previously a resident in Baltimore. There he is said to have received 
a classical education and entered in due course on the study of medicine. 
After obtaining his doctorate he received a commission in the army 
medical department and was stationed at Charleston Harbour. In 
1799 he retired into private practice in that city and having certain 
literary gifts he is heard of in 1807 as one of the editors of a federal 
daily paper under the familiar title of Courter. It is probable that 
this connection was not of yery long duration, and in any case Dalcho 
was drawn into other channels by what I presume to have been an 
ingrained disposition of mind. I refer to theological studies, in which 
it follows from his writings that he had a living and devoted interest. 
He was indeed a spiritual thinker of some consideration at his place, 
and period. In 1814 he was called to the priesthood in the Episcopal 
Church, became editor of its leading organ in South Carolina and 
had a cure of souls at Charleston. In this relation of life I can 
mention only his work on the Divinity of Christ and its demonstration 
by the word of prophecy ; but there are certain essays and sermons 
beyond the ken in England which are reputed to exhibit considerable 
thought and research. Dr. Dalcho died at Charleston in 1836. 

Masonic Career.—It is said that his father was a Mason, presum- 
ably under German obedience, and that the interest which he took 
therein was communicated to his son. I have not come across the 
date on which Frederick Dalcho was initiated, but it appears to have 
taken place at Charleston in an “ Antient” or Atholl Lodge and at 
a time when the jurisdiction of South Carolina was divided between 
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this form of Masonry and that of the “ Moderns,” with the usual 
historical consequences of strife and rivalry ; but the time of the union ” 
was at hand and that which was consummated happily at London in 
1813 was followed four years later by the competitive obediences of 
South Carolina uniting to form henceforward a single Grand Lodge. 
Dr. Dalcho had worked with zeal and perseverance towards this 
desired end. So far back as 18or he is said to have received the 
Thirty-third Degree of the ScorrisH Rive and to have assisted in 
establishing its SurpREME CounciL for the Southern Jurisdiction of 
the United States on May 31 of that year. The point is of considerable 
interest because there is evidence to shew that in 1801 the RITE oF 
PERFECTION comprising Twenty-five Degrees developed suddenly 
into an AntTIQUUS Scoticus RitTUS AccEPtus, with eight others 
superadded. It would seem, therefore, that Dr. Dalcho received that 
which he had helped to constitute, perhaps even to create, for the 
Grade and Ritual of Sovereign Grand Inspector General has no 
antecedent history. He became Grand Secretary and afterwards 
Grand Commander, the highest position in the Rite. He-reaped in 
due course the kind of reward which was not uncommon at the period 
and previously. The Scottish Rire was rent with jealousies and 
dissensions ; a spirit of antagonism was directed against its chief, 
who resigned in 1823, not alone from his exalted position in the High 
Grades, but from all Masonic activity. 

Masonic Writings.—In 1803 and 1804—on both occasions, I 
believe, at the Festival of the Vernal Equinox——Dr. Dalcho delivered 
two Orations in the Granp LoncE oF SoutH CAROLINA. They were 
published together, with an Appendix embodying “‘an historical inquiry 
into the origin of the difference of Ancient and Modem Masons, 
yusually so called,” an account of the Scorrisx RitE and its claims, 
etc. This was done on the resolution of the GRAND Lonce, and the 
volume was reprinted in Ireland, with the author’s sanction, under 
the auspices of the COLLEGE or KNIGHTS oF Kaposu and the CHAPTER 
OF Prince Masons oF IrELanp. In 1807 Dr. Dalcho issued AN 
AHIMAN ReEzon for the use of South Carolina, and of this an enlarged 
edition appeared in.1822, with explanatory notes. A few of his views 
and speculations may be drawn thus together: (1) The origin of 
Masonry may be dated from the creation of the world. (2) It was 
never a body of architects. (3) It was not incorporated originally for 
the object of building, but “for moral and religious purposes,” 
(4) The principles of Masonry are derived from the Druids, so far as 
the manner of teaching is concerned. (5) Its moral maxims are refer- 
able to Pythagoras. (6) The word Mason is of Greek origin and 
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means literally a member of some religious sect, devoted to the worship 
‘of God. (7} The prefix Free is probably drawn from the Crusades, 
“in which every man engaged . . . must have been born free.” 
(8) The term Accepted is “ derived from the indulgences granted by 
the Pope to all those who would confess their sins and join in the 
enterprise for the recovery of the Holy Land.” (9) It is affirmed that 
“immense numbers of Freemasons” were engaged in the Holy Wars. 
(10) There were two great occasions when “ our predecessors appeared 
to the world as architects ’’—namely, at the building of the Tabernacle 
in the Wilderness and of the Temple at Jerusalem. Moses and Solomon 
“chose from among the people those whose wisdom and zeal for the 
true faith attached them to the worship of the Most High.” To 
them were committed “ the erection of those works of piety,” a know- 
ledge of the art of building being presumably communicated from on 
high. (11) ‘‘ About twenty-seven thousand Masons accompanied the 
Christian Princes in the Crusades,” and they discovered several 
important Masonic MSS. ‘‘ among the descendants of the ancient 
Jews.” In, this manner the archives of Masonry were enriched and 
some Degrees were founded based on these records. 

Scottish Rite.—The second oration and its appendix give some 
of the usual stories about the foundation and history of the ANCIENT 
AND AccEPTED Rite, e.g. the headship of ‘‘ His Majesty the King of 
Prussia” over the ‘ SuBLIME AND INEFFABLE DEGREES,” and his 
ratification of ‘ the Grand Constitution of the THIRTY-THIRD DEGREE” 
on May 1, 1786, when a SUPREME CoUNCIL oF GRAND INSPECTORS 
GENERAL is said to have been formed, being the titular distinction of 
the Grade in question. All other so-called SuBLIME DEGREES were 
established prior to 1776, and Dr. Dalcho affirms that “ not the 
smallest alteration or addition has been made to them.” 

Ahiman Rezon.—Dr. Dalcho published a work under this title 
which must have been exceedingly useful at its period. I have seen 
only the second edition. It has been rather ignorantly compared with 
the work of Dermott and has been regarded as its modified reissue 
because it has borrowed the title. In so far as Dermott reproduces 
Anderson and in so far as Dalcho’s volume is a Book or Constiru- 
TIONS, there is a common likeness between all; but the AHIMAN 
Rezon part of Dermott’s work lies within a small compass like its 
prototypes, the CHARGES AND REGULATIONS of Anderson’s first 
edition. Dr. Dalcho’s production is, on the other hand, most 
elaborate, though it does not at this day demand more particular 
notice. 
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DANISH FREEMASONRY 


There are “ three epochs” in the history of Danish Freemasonry ; 
“which more especially merit our attention,” being (x) that of the 
foundation of the Order ; (2) that of the colonisation of the country 
by the Rive or THE Strict OBSERVANCE; and (3) that which 
marked the introduction of the SwEpIsu R1rz, still regnant therein. 
As happened so frequently in the first half of the eighteenth century 
and not seldom at even a later period, the original Danish Lodge 
owed its existence to the individual enterprise of a private person, 
namely, Baron Miinnich, a German belonging to the Lodge of the 
THREE GLosEs in Berlin. He opened a Lodge at Copenhagen in 1743, 
and a second was formed in the following year by a process of segrega- 
tion from the first. They were either called from the beginning or 
adopted later on the respective names of St. MARTIN and ZERUBBABEL, 
Both applied for and received English warrants, the second in 1745 
and the first in 1749. They are said to have amalgamated subse; 
quently under the title of ZERUBBABEL AND THE NorTH STAR. The 
accounts are confused as usual, for the year last mentioned marked 
the foundation of a PRovincIAL GRAND LopcE under the auspices of 
the Granp Lopez or ENGLAND, with Count Danneskiold Lauzvig as 
Provincial Grand Master, the evidence for which is the Book oF 
ConstiTuTIoNs published in 1756. In 1747 a Scots LopcE was 
opened at Copenhagen under powers emanating from Berlin and this 
became in 1753 a second PRovINCcIAL GRAND Lope, but holding from 
the Granp LopcE or ScoTLanp. It proved, however, of brief 
duration, and in the year 1765 the ENGLISH PROVINCIAL GRAND 
LopcE was the sole Masonic power, though there is no evidence to 
shew over what daughter Lodges its jurisdiction extended. 

The Strict Observance.—At this time the great German Rite of 
Baron von Hund—or alternatively of the mysterious powers behind 
him—was spreading in all directions, conquering and as if still to 
conquer. The cities of official Freemasonry seemed falling everywhere 
before it. One of its apostles or ambassadors appeared at Copen- 
hagen in 1765 and, forgetting forthwith or renouncing its obedience 
to England, the Enctish ProvinciaL GRAND LopcE passed over to 
the “‘ Unknown Superiors”’ and their prodigious invention. Hence- 
forth it was raised to a PREFECTURE OF THE STRICT OBSERVANCE, 
claiming descent from Knights Templar and venerating the memory 
of Aumont, the mythical Grand Master in succession to Molay. 
The extent of the progress made by this transmuted Freemasonry in 
Denmark is not very much in evidence ; but twenty years later the 
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_ STRICT OBSERVANCE had been transformed on its own part at the 
Conventions of Lyons and Wilhelmsbad, becoming the R&cime 
Ecossais Rectirié and the great Rite of NovicEs AND KNIGHTS 
BENESICENT OF THE Hoty City, with Hidden Grades beyond. The 
rectification was accepted by Denmark according to Gould, who does 
not give his authority, but the later history of this Spiritual Chivalry 
lends some colour to the statement. 

The Swedish Rite—The Récime Ecossais and its extensions 
leave us in considerable doubt as to their hand in the Craft Degrees. 
The Order survives now only in Switzerland, where Blue Masonry is in 
charge of the GRANDE Loce Axpina. A similar rule may possibly 
have obtained in Denmark at the close of the eighteenth century, and 
this is rendered probable by the fact that on February 6, 1793, the 
Prince of Wales, acting as Grand Master, appointed the Landgrave 
Karl Provincial Grand Master of Denmark and Norway. There must, 
therefore, have been Blue Lodges, and the High Grades may not have 

eintervened in the working of those of the Craft, which no doubt began 
to flourislf under direct Royal Patronage. In this manner we are led 
on to that yet more spacious period when in 1841 the Crown Prince, 
afterwards Frederick VII, was initiated in the Lodge of Odensec, 
called MARY OF THE THREE Hearts, and seven years later became 
Grand Master of Danish Masonry, as well as reigning monarch. In 
1853 the SwepIsH RiTE was brought into Denmark and not only did 
the Grand Master become one of its converts, but imposed the Rite 
on all Danish Masonry. This was in 1857, and two years later saw the 
formation of a Granp Loncer “ of the VIIIth Province of the Temple,” 
for Swedish Masonry, like that of the StricT OBSERVANCE, is based on 
Templar claims. At the present day the Danish King is Protector - 
of the Order and the Crown Prince is Grand Master, otherwise 
Vicarius SALOMONIS. The number of Lodges is small in comparison 
with membership, but the Masonic Roll of Denmark is by no means 
large in itself, comprising about six thousand in round figures. 


F. DASSIGNY 

In the year 1744 Dr. Fifield Dassigny published an inquiry into the 
decay of Freemasonry in Ireland and the causes thereof. It appeared 
within the covers of a volume containing a second edition of the Irish 
Boox oF ConsTITUTIONS. It has two points of historical consequence 
at the present day, being evidence of contemporary or almost con- 
temporary activity on the part of the Granp Lope at York, or at a 
time when it is supposed to have become extinct, and of something 
corresponding to the Rovat ARcH, then working at York and London, 
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DEATH 


Craft Masonry is figurative or emblematic, and as there is one 
point in its procedure which has direct and dramatic reference to 
the Mystery of Death it is important to realise that it is undérstood 
in the sense of substitution and is symbolical or spiritual, accordingly 
as we choose to regard it, but is in any case not physical. The term 
“figurative death” is adopted expressly for descriptive purposes, 
and it is associated in a peculiar manner with the idea of reunion. 
We have, therefore, to realise adequately in what sense the Mason is 
taught how to die. Is it simply to impress on him—as his chief duty 
in the Brotherhood—that he must be faithful and true, in and through 
all unfaltering upon the path of tightness? There is no question that 
this is-one aspect of the lesson, and it happens to be that upon which 
there is direct insistence ; yet it is not the only aspect. The province 
of Masonry, as it obtains now among us, is to rest content always 
with the lower grooves of significance, the first and most obvious« 
construction which can be drawn from that and this, in patt because 
things that are higher had not been formulated in the Masonic con- 
sciousness of the eighteenth century and in part because it would not 
have been comprehended by adepts and epopts of the Rummers and 
the Goose and Gridiron, or the corybantes of the Apple Tree Tavern. 
It comes about in this manner that Masonry reflects at a far distance 
only those earlier Instituted Mysteries, so exalted in the dreams of the 
past and from which—even at this day—many incline to believe that 
it has come down in an undemonstrable way. We know that such a 
derivation was an article of faith in the past among the chief Masonic 
literati; and I have undertaken to exhibit certain independent an- 
alogies as one of my chief purposes. In the old Mysteries—as we have 
seen already and shall yet find more amply—there were celebrations of 
symbolical and divine death followed by resurrection, because even 
as the Master Mason, so was the God raised ; and even as the God 
died figuratively and then resumed life, so did the Candidate of old 
learn by his experience of the pageant—as the lesson comprised 
therein—that all death isefigurative, that life is continued thereafter, 
that for those who were reborn in the Mysteries there was “ more life 
and fuller” to come. This lesson of the Mysteries became more and 
more clouded as the Rites fell into corruption: it is otherwise 
clouded also in Masonry, but the vestige remains notwithstanding, 
and if the Master Mason does not carry it forth from his culminating 
experiences in the Craft, then he brings nothing therefrom to which 
eternal consequence attaches, 
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Mysterium Christi—That the God dies and the God rises, that 
“Adonis is rendered back to Venus, that Proserpine is recovered by 
Demeter, that Osiris is taken up in his restored body to heaven, and 
that therefore the Candidate was led to expect a more perfect and 
beautiful life in a pure land lying under a pure sky may not have been 
the whole teaching of the Ancient Mysteries : we do not know certainly, 
for a cloud is over them, while those who have sought to lift it have 
begged. questions, forestalled conclusions and found that which they 
wanted according to the fondness of their dream. But as there were 
Greek Mysteries, so there was Platonic philosophy, and after the light 
of Plato came that of the Successors, who have left us records of 
experience in states corresponding to the suspensions of figurative 
death. In fine, there came into the world the glory of that light 

+ which is in Christ, the Instituted Mystery of which is the Divine Life 
in Palestine. For the adepti and epoptai of the Christian centuries— 
that is to say, for the mystic saints—this life became a pattern and 
gxemplar, in the scientific application of which they passed in their 
own souls through the experiences of new birth, new and regenerated 
life, mystical death, while in fine the candidates for that life which is 
eternal were raised in God. Birth, life, death, resurrection, and 
yet one mystery to come, which is that of the ascent in God, when the 
soul returns with Christ to His Father and our Father, unto His God 
and our God. 

Within the Veil.—Hereof and hereon the literature of Christian 
Mysticism remains to testify ; and out of this great witness, with its 
correlatives and concomitants, there has arisen and works in the 
hiddenness that which, in my thinking, is the head and crown of 
Instituted Mysteries. It is not of Masonry, and yet the keyword of 
its spiritual kingdom is by no means apart from building, for its 
motto is— Templum Domini adificatur in cordibus nostris. Concerning 
this Mysterium in terra abdita 1 bear. my witness as I can in the public 
places. We know that the world of present values is in the melting- 
pot and that a new Order is to come, whatever crucifixions and 
deaths may be suffered befote the Candidate of universal humanity 
can be raised to a greater mastery. It may be near or far, but a time 
of the world is coming when the office of Masonic symbolism, as it 
stands now on the surface, must pass utterly away, unless it can be 
raised as the tabernacle of a deeper meaning and irradiated by a 
spiritual significance which can minister to the growing needs of the 
“holy spirit” of man. The purpose of my Masonic life is concerned 
solely with a work in humility towards this end. From the nature of 
Craft symbolism it may well be that it can do little more than inti- 
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mate ; but meanwhile the higher schools are developing and hereunto 
Masonry acts as a dramatic prologue, shewn forth in the morality of 
things.’ 

DEIST AND LIBERTINE . 

The following luminous passage occurs in the Anderson Co'NsTITU- 
TIoNns of 1723: “ A Mason is obliged by his tenure to obey the moral 
law, and if he rightly understands the Art he will never be a stupid 
atheist, nor an irreligious libertine.” In other words, according to 
the logic of the statement, he must conform to the dictates of morality, 
there being, however, no settlement concerning them ; but his theism 
or atheism is left to depend upon the degree of understanding which 
he happens to possess respecting the Art of Masonry. With a low 
grade only, he might by possibility be an atheist, so far as the wording 
goes, and yet not cease from his Masonry. This was assuredly not 
the intention of Anderson who—as we have seen—was a Presbyterian 
minister and even wrote a theological pamphlet on the Holy Trinity ; 
but it illustrates the muddled mentality which went to work on the 
Gothic Constitutions and digested them “ ina new and bettér method ;” 
the calibre of those “ fourteen learned brethren ” who examined and 
reported on his work; and the intellectual status of that Granp 
LopceE which approved it formally. The quality of comprehension 
concerning Masonic Art is left also to determine the question of 
irreligious libertinage, and a point arises as to what Anderson may 
have meant by this expression. Given even his own sense of logic, 
he is not referring to the obligations of moral law: these have been 
settled already without any qualification implied by adequate under- 
standing of that or this. The term “ irreligious libertine ” seems 
therefore synonymous with what is now called “ freethinker,” being 
otherwise one who professes and advocates that “‘ absolute liberty of 
conscience” in matters of religious belief which was proclaimed in 
1877 by the GRAND ORIENT of France. There is very little doubt 
that Anderson meant to exclude both atheist and freethinker, but in 
his looseness of thought and wording he ends by doing the reverse, 
and the GRAND ORIENT is technically right when it appeals to Ander- 
son’s CONSTITUTIONS as supporting the action which it took at the 
date in question. 

Quod Semper, Quod Ubique.—This is made further evident by 
the statement which follows immediately. ‘‘ But, though in ancient 
times Masons were charged in every country to be of the religion of 
that country, or nation, whatever it was, yet it is now thought more 
expedient only to oblige them to that religion in which all men agree.” 
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between Creator and creature as inheres in the term religion. Such, 

“however, is not the case, for Anderson continues: “ that is, to be 
good men and true; or men of Honour and Honesty, by whatever 
denominations or persuasions they may be distinguished.” Anderson 
did not understand therefore, or chose to ignore, the implications of 
the word religion, and by his most express definition the qualifications 
required of a Mason were obedience to a certain standard of conduct 
specified only as that on which “ all men agree,” and not otherwise. 
Technically, if words mean anything, the GRAND ORIENT was again | 
therefore right. After the lapse of nearly a century the GRanD LopcE 
OF ENGLAND began to see that there was something amiss and altered 
the Charge or Article. We know how it stands at this day and after 
the reference to “‘a stupid atheist ” and “ an irreligious libertine ” 
proceeds to lay down that the Mason, above all men, “ should best 
understand that Gop sceth not as man seeth; for man looketh at the 
outward appearance, but Gop looketh to the heart.” 

Geographical Religion.—In considering the Old Charges and so- 
called Constitutions we have been placed in a position beforehand to 
appreciate Anderson’s statement that Masons were required “in every 
country to be of the religion of that country.” It does not signify 
——as might appear on the surface—that a journeyman builder who 
travelled from Rome to Byzantium would exchange Vatican Chris- 
tianity for Greek orthodoxy and turn Turk at Zanzibar, but that 
Christians should cleave to Christendom and the followers of the 
prophet to ‘‘ Mahound.” Against all this we have only to cite the 
Charges, as for example Harv., 1942: That the Apprentice “ shall be 
true to God and the Holy Church.” In a word, the religion of early 
English Freemasonry was Christian, Catholic and Roman. In like 
manner the TorGAU ORDINANCES of 1462, binding German Stone- 
masons, begin “in the Name of the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost, in the name of the Blessed Virgin Mary, and in honour 
of the Four Crowned Martyrs.” Moreover, they bind every Master 
to have four Masses said “‘ on all acknowledged fasts,” on St. Peter’s 
Day, and on “every Feast of Our Lady.” In a word, Operative 
Freemasonry, wheresoever dispersed over the face of earth and water, 
during the Middle Ages and onward to 1717, was gathered under the 
Banner of Christ. The Jew and the heathen had no part therein. ~ 

Christian Implicits.—The Book or Constitutions threw open 
wider gates, but there is very full evidence that English Emblematic 
Freemasonry in Three Degrees was full of Christian implicits at the 
beginning, and though successive editing—more especially under the 
egis of the theistic Duke of Sussex—has eliminated most of the 

LN 
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evidence, there remain certain vestiges, as for example a pregnant 
allusion to “‘ the bright and morning star ” which occurs in one of the ° 
dramatic moments of the THIRD Decree. Outside Ritual there are 
time-immemorial observances of St. John’s Day, the Festival of 
St, Thomas, etc., which speak eloquently for themselves. : 

The Old First Lecture.—At a comparatively late period the 
evidence of the Lectures was stronger. There is a conveniently 
forgotten work of G. Claret, entitled THE WHOLE oF CRArT Masonry, 
of which a second edition was published in 1841. At the end of the 
Fifth Section of the Lecture attached to the First Degree he places 
certain questions and answers by way of postscript, stating (m1) that 
they appeared originally at that point ; (2) that they were omitted 
by P. A. Gilkes—a person of great repute as a Masonic teacher—when 
he, Claret, was absent from London; (3) that Gilkes was actuated 
in so doing by consideration for.the feelings of Hebrew Brethren ; but 
(4) that he, Claret, had repeatedly “ worked them ”’ in the presence 
of Jews without any objection whatever on their part. = omitted 
Catechism is as follows : 

Q.—King Solomon being an Hebrew and living long belore the 
Christian era, to whom were they [i.e. Masonic Lodges] next dedi- 
cated ? 

A.—St. John the Baptist. 

Q.—Why to St. John the Baptist ? 

A.—He being the forerunner of our Saviour, preached repentance 
in the wilderness, and drew the first line of the Gospel. 

Q.-—Had St. John the Baptist an equal ? 

. A.—He had St. John the Evangelist. 

Q.—Wherein is the Evangelist equal to the Baptist ? 

A.—He coming after the forerunner, finished by his learning what 
the other had begun by his zeal—fan allusion preserved to this day 
in the Grade of Masonic Knight Templar]—and thus drew a line 
parallel. 

Q.—The next Brother will favour us with the historical account of 
the two Grand Parallels in Masonry. * 

A.—From the building of the First Temple at Jerusalem to the 
Babylonish Captivity, Freemasons’ Lodges were regularly dedicated 
td King Solomon; from thence to the coming of the Messiah they 
were dedicated to Zerubbabel ; and from that time to the final destruc- 

tion of the Second Temple (sc) by Titus—son to the then reigning 
" Emperor Vespasian—they were dedicated to St. John the Baptist ; 
but owing to the many massacres that attended that event, Free- 
jnasonry fell much into decay, insomuch that many Lodges were 
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broken up, and few could meet in sufficient numbers to constitute 
them legal ones. It was observed at a meeting of.the Brethren held at 
the City of Benjamin, that the chief cause for Masonry falling so much 
into decay was the want-of a Grand Master to patronise them. They 
therefore deputed some of the most eminent of their.number to wait 
on St. John the Evangelist, who was at that time Bishop of Ephesus, . 
requesting that he would take upon himself the dignified office of : 
Grand Master. He returned for answer that being very old, he was 
afraid his abilities were inadequate to the task; but remembering 
that he had been initiated into Masonry in the early part of his life, 
and being a lover of the Craft, he consented to take the office, and 
while he presided over the Fraternity, finished by his learning what 
the other St. John had begun by his zeal, and thus: drew what Free- 
masons term a line parallel. Since which time all Freemasons’ Lodges 
have been as regularly dedicated to the Evangelist as to the Baptist. 
Hereunto Claret adds what he describes as an Old Charge, a pre- 
tension which may stand at its value, since I have no inten- 
tion to rule*thereon. It reads thus: ‘‘ The two Grand Parallels in 
Masonry: may we ever imitate their virtues and profit by their 
pious example.” 

Evidence of Ramsay.—With this position of the subject in the 
first half of the nineteenth century, after several generations of 
pruning, we may compare the testimony of the Chevalier Ramsay a 
full century earlier. He affirms as follows in his Oration of 1737: 
“We have amongst us three classes of Brethren, namely, the Novice 
or Apprentice, the Companion or Professed and the Master or Per- 
fected. We explain the moral virtues to the first, to the second the 
heroic virtues, and to the last the Christian virtues.” 

Mark and Royal Arch.—I do not propose to carry the subject 
further, though much yet remains to be said. At the present day the 
Hoty Roya Arc#, in spite of all its editing, remains to all intents 
and purposes a Trinitarian Degree, as its characteristic symbol indi- 
cates, while MARK Masonry is full of Christian implicits and salient 
citations from the New Testament. These are eloquent testimonies 
to the mind of Masonry at the period when those important Grades 
were instituted. Hutchinson’s Sprrit oF Masonry and Oliver’s 
MirkoR FOR JOHANNITE Masons are still worth reading by those who 
would pursue the Christian aspects of the ToirD Decree. Those 
who may suggest that the Emblematic Freemasonry of Desaguliers 
and Anderson carried over naturally and inevitably something from 
the Operative past will be right in respect of the Festivals of 
St. John and St, Thomas, bit otherwise they will miss a vital 
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point of the debate. The MasTER Grape, the Marx and. the. 
RoyaL ArcH are creations of Emblematic Times, and whatever 
they may have contained originally or may exhibit in vestige now 
belongs to the spirit of their institution and not to a reflection from 
the past. 

Hutchinson and Oliver.—As regards his own pected: the testi- 
mony of Hutchinson is that “‘ the members of our Society at this day, 
in the third stage of Masonry, confess themselves to be Christian.” 
It is even as the voice of Ramsay. The testimony of Oliver is that, 
according to the OLp Lectures, God sent His only begotten Son at 
the appointed time to instruct Israel; but in 1845 the substituted 
reading was: “ Then was the kingly power vested in the person of 
Zerubbabel, who sprang from the royal line of David and the tribe of 
Judah ; nor was a vestige thereof again effaced until after the destruc- 
tion of the City and Temple by the Romans, in the year 70 of the 
present era; thus verifying the remarkable prophecy of Jacob, 
delivered in Egypt above one thousand years before, that the sceptre 
should not depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver from between his feet, 

until SHILOH come.” See the HistoricAL LANDMARKS OF FREE- 
MASONRY, Vol. I, page 48 note. Compare the Historical Lecture in the 
Hoty Roya Arcu. Oliver affirms also that the Prayer at Opening 
a Royat ARCH CHAPTER concluded formerly with these words : 
“ This we most humbly beg, in the Name and for the sake of Jesus 
Christ, our Lord and Saviour.” 


HENRI DELAAGE 


An unofficial pupil,.so to speak, of the occultist Eliphas Lévi, and 
reflecting some of his opinions, Delaage described himself as essentially 
a “ man of tradition ’’ and a man of faith, who rejoiced that the blood 
of Catholics flowed in his veins. He was not the less drawn by the 
talisman of Secret Societies and he wrote an exposition of their 
doctrine in a terrifying literary style. The Mysteries of Isis and of 
Mithra, the primitive Mysteries of Christianity, the initiations of the 
Knights Templar and those of the revolutionary Carbonari led him 
through the years and the ages to the initiatory Mysteries of Masonry. 
His maxim was that to make the Order known was to defend it and to 
become a Freemason was to enter the august repository wherein are 
preserved all instruments which have served in civilising the most 
illustrious peoples of the world. Moreover, “‘a Masonic Temple is a 
Sanctuary in which are garnered all dogmas and ail traditions of 
religion.” At the same time there are certain people whom Masonic. 
initiation can initiate into nothing, as there are those to whom the 
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Christian revelation can reveal nothing. Henri Delaage was a member 
‘of the Loce pes Caurs Unis. He was of opinion that la lumiére 
Magonnique was a key to the understanding of phrenology, animal 
magnetism and the occult sciences, but in a chapter devoted to the 
subject he fails to explain how, or at least intelligibly. : 


THOMAS DE QUINCEY 

It is necessary to mention the author of that immortal book of 
ConFEssIons because he wrote also in certain unguarded moments on 
Rosicrucians and Freemasons, deriving the Emblematic Order from 
the Mystical Fraternity, but following therein the speculations of a 
now discarded German professor. In connection therewith De 
Quincey has told us on his own authority that the Greek Mysteries 
were the great imposture of the ancient world, while Speculative 
Masonry is one of the large impositions and make-believes of the world 
as it now is. There is no reason to suppose that he spoke with any 
particular knowledge, even of a scholastic kind, about classical in- 
stitutions, while his acquaintance with Masonry was as much and as 
little as he could be at the pains to assimilate from his German 
original, Bihle. De Quincey’s antithetical distinction is entertaining, 
and I do not suppose that—within or without the circles—any one has 
taken it seriously. The two reasons for citing him are (r) as I have 
given above, his thesis, moreover, being—for those who know its value 
—delightful reading of the romantic kind—and (2) to put on record 
the fact that a certain equipment is necessary on the part of those who 
enter upon the study of the Mysteries, more especially with the intention 
to write thereon. The classical authorities of Greece and Rome, who are 
supposed in the world of scholarship to be the sole source of our know- 
ledge, are essential on the documentary side, as there is no need to say ; 
but they are insufficient as a basis of judgment. It is necessary that 
the student should have a first-hand acquaintance with later forms of 
initiation—not to speak of those in the past which are extra-classical— 
and a vivid realisation of the symbolism shared by these in common, 
as well as of the particular symbolism characteristic of the several 
schools. He should be conscious of that which lies behind all as their 
warrant and as the grace behind their sacraments. In a word, the 
Mysteries can be understood only by the myst@, and those outside the 
secret associations of modern times, even with the best intentions 
and adequate scholarship, can hold only hypothetical and as such 
extraneous views, 
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J. Tr. DESAGULIERS 

The most interesting Masonic personality of the period which 
followed the Revival of 1717 was John Theophilus Desaguliers, a 
“graduate of Oxford, clerk in Holy Orders, Fellow of the Royal-Society, 
a man of scientific attainments and some genéral culture. It has been | 
said that to him above all—and in a secondary sense to Anderson—we 
are indebted for the fact that the Revival itself did not fall to pieces in 
its first years. He was elected Grand Master of Masons in 1719 and was 
Deputy Grand Master for at least three terms at subsequent periods. 
His extra-~Masonic life is so well known, having been recited in more or 
less similar terms by every Masonic historian, that I regard it as 
enough for my purpose to say that he was born at Rochelle in 1683, 

_ the son of a French Huguenot pastor; that he was brought in his 
infancy to‘England on the revocation of the Edict of Nantes ; and that 
in 1710 he became lecturer on experimental: philosophy at Hart Hall. 
His scientific record—of gourse unimportant now—is in the TRANS- 
ACTIONS of the Royal Society and in various published works. He held 
also several clerical appointments. He was well known and respected 
by Sir Isaac Newton, and it is stated that his lectures in Holland 
“attracted the attention of such men as Huyghens and Boerhaave.” 
He died on November 29, 1743, as it has been said, in extreme poverty, 
but a study of the evidence has shewn only that he was rather in 
reduced circumstances. 

Masonic Career.—To suggest that Desaguliers, ehetlies aided or 
not by Anderson, could have kept the Revival together by mere 
personal influence and activity of the ordinary kind is not so ante- 
cedently probable that it can be accepted in the absence of evidence, 
and it is one of those opinions for which evidence would be difficult to 
collect under any circumstances. We have further to remember that 
in the absence of all records it is a purely speculative question whether” 
in and before the year 1717 Masonry had any ceremonial procedure in. - 
the sense which we attach to this term at the present day, and in such 
case it would seem that there was little emblematical mortar to bind 
together those living stones which met on a memorable occasion at 
the Apple Tree Tavern. But Desaguliers has been credited also as 
the chief instrument in the grafting of Speculative Masonry “ upon 
the old Operative system.” The view has been dwelt upon by the 
late Henry Sadler, who moreover indicated the years 1723 and 1725 
as those during which there is some ground for supposing that the work 
was done, See Ars QuaTuoR CoronaTORUM, Vol. XXIII, page 326. 
There are again no records, but we know that the Rituals of Symbolical, 
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Masonry camie into ostensible existence either then or immediately 
after, and if these were the work of Desaguliers we are in a position at 
once to understand the plenary sense in which we are indebted to 
him not only for a welding bond of the Revival, but for the growth and 
. perpetuity of Masonry through ages continued thenceforward. As 
I shall refer to this matter later on, it may be left for the moment at 
this point. It remains only to add that Desaguliers’ published works 
belong exclusively to what was called’ experimental philosophy in 
those times. Hg did also some editing and translating. In the field 
of theology he published one sermon on repentance, which in these 
days no one presumably has read and no one has seen—including 
myself. It might be desirable to say otherwise of an oration on Masons 
and Masonry, once delivered in GRAND LopcE, but it does not appear 
to have been printed and the archives of Freemasons’ Hall by no 
means include the manuscript. There is a general opinion that he 
" “ prepared” the GENERAL REGULATIONS for Anderson’s Book oF 
Constitutions. He is said to have been zealous in the collection of 
old records, : 
N. C. DES ETANGS 
Reformations of Masonry have been conceived and attempted in 
several private quarters and have remained naturally on paper. One 
of the most elaborate is that of Nicolas Charles Des Etangs, who was 
born at Allichamps, Department of Haute-Marne, on September.y, - 
1766, He studied at the Collége du Plessis and afterwards at that of 
Sainte-Barbe, after which he was articled to a notary of Paris. . He 
was there in this capacity at the outbreak of the French Revolution, 
and having drunk at the springs of philosophy—as his only biographer 
puts it—he was ranged under that banner and took part in the taking 
of the Bastille, as also in the battles of Valmy and Jemmapes sub- 
sequently. He was, moreover, with the French army in Belgium, 
In 1796 he was again at Paris, and feeling drawn towards the instruc- 
tion of the young he founded an institution at Clignancourt which 
became one of the most important on the outskirts of the capital. 
In 1809 he was appointed inspector of Austrian provinces conquered 
by the arms of France, but was recalled presently to Paris and to 
successive appointments in the Ministry of the Interior, his official 
life continuing till 1835. After twelve years passed in retirement, his 
honourable career closed at Paris on May 6, 1847. His Masonic 
Reform is embodied in a large work entitled Le VEriTaBLz Lien 
DES PeupLtes. He wrote moreover a refutation of Barruel’s MEMOIRES 
CONTRE LE JACOBINISME and a Discourse recommending the initiation 
of women into Freemasonry, which is actuated, however, not so much 
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by their claim on itS own merits as by a wish to justify the Order in- 
their eyes. 

The Bond of Masonry.—One would prefer to be sympathetic 
rather than otherwise, for the sincerity of Des Etangs is transparent, 
but the truth constrains me to say that he must have drunk at poisoned 
springs when he betook himself to such philosophy as was current in 
Paris—outside theosophical circles—at the volcanic dawn of Revolu- 
tion, The Rituals of Blue Masonry and the vast cohort of the High 
Grades were before him; he made his selection, but could produce 
only a reform 4 rebours, and there is nothing so dead or so negligible 
as his REcTiFIED Rite in Five Degrees which was to replace or absorb 
everything. It consisted of (1) ENTERED APPRENTICE, (2) Com- 
PANION, (3) Master, (4) PRINCE RosE-Croix, and (5) Kaposu. 
They will not call for consideration in discussing the transformation of 
these Grades: Des Etang’s Reformed Masonry offers nothing to 
detain us, 

DESIGN AND ORDER OF RITUAL 

Our initiations, passings and raisings, our exaltations anf installa- 
tions are stages of progress by which—ex hypothesi and symbolically— 
the mind of the Masonic Recipient enters into illumination. From 
the beginning even to the end he is assumed to be desiring the light 
and, speaking intellectually, it is claimed that he receives it in stages. 
Within the limits, however, of Masonry and its alliances—which are 
the High Grades—this light is communicated only in the symbolism 
and pageant of Ritual, in the lessons arising therefrom and the hidden 
meanings of legends attached thereto. The design of all Ritual is of 
a sacramental kind. Its words and actions are meant to convey 
more than appears on the mere surface, and to justify the existence 
of any given Ritual, its inward meaning must be commensurate 
with the machinery that is involved. We do not travel a consider- 
able distance from the normal course of life to hear platitudes and 
moralities, so that if these appear on the literal side there is either 
something important abiding beneath their veils or we have passed 
under the obedience of folly. This being granted—as must be done 
of necessity—we can move one step further and affirm that nothing 
deserves presentation or demands the medium which we are con- 
sidering except the mysteries of the soul in the search and attain- 
ment of hidden spiritual treasures. It deserves, because this is the 
highest subject ; it demands, because, if Ritual is a proper mode 
of its expression, there is an urgency which invokes its use ; 
and in fine the propriety of the medium resides in the fact that 
Ritual offers a means of realisation which brings what is abstract 
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_ and-apart from general experience into an appreciable and concrete 
form. 

The Christian Mass.—It happens too often unfortunately that 
the deep significations are imbedded also deeply, so that they are 
missed by the great majority of simple minds. Among the Rites 
of official religion there is an extreme case in point. The Sacri- 
fice of the Mass is the greatest on the external side in the world, - 
but so profoundly is its true meaning laid to rest beneath 
the literal surface that—amidst the concourse of worshippers 
—there are few who can be said to discer and much less to 
realise vividly that which is involved therein. It is, however, so 
great and so holy that there is a life of salvation also on the external 
side, and the wayfaring man has no need to err herein. We should 
remember moreover (1) that the great things of the soul are clouded 
inevitably by the process which renders them visible, more especially 
in the manner of language ; (2) that the deeper the mystery is, the 
more deep is the veiling; (3) that the mysteries of the soul are un- 
folded only in a science of experience, the nature of which cannot be 
intimated except through a glass and darkly to those who have not 
entered the paths of direct knowledge. 


DIONYSIAN ARTIFICERS 

The claims of Building Guilds in the Middle Ages to be regarded as 
a natural explanation of the origin of Emblematic Freemasonry were 
not ignored by some early archzologists of the Brotherhood. Their 
speculations did not fail in conformity to the one condition which was 
implied everywhere as an essential warrant of procedure. For them 
as for other literati all over the Masonic world, a Building Guild of 
itself could carry no consequence of living interest. They created—as 
we have seen—a harmony between their individual view and those hypo- 
theses which had recourse to the Ancient Mysteries, the Essenes or the 
wisdom of Judea as a motive source. There is not much choice 
possible between any of, the old dreams, nor is there need to observe 
that they have been all long since made void. One curious fact 
characterises nearly all, though there is little reason to suppose 
that isolated speculators in England, France and Germany had 
any particular acquaintance with each other’s lines of inquiry: 
all postulated a perpetuation from antiquity of the building art, 
and certain other Mysteries connected by hypothesis therewith, 
through wandering confraternities of builders. They seem to 
recognise almost unconsciously that from all times the Nomads 
have been stewards of peculiar Mysteries native to their place of 
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sorigin. The thesis of the following quotation was once in consider- | 
able repute : 


“The people of Attica went in quest of superior settlements one 
thousand years before the birth of Christ . . . They settled in Asia 
Minor and . . . the provinces which they acquired were. called Ionia. 
In a short time these Asiatic colonies surpassed the mother country in 
prosperity and in science. Sculpture in marble—of the Doric and 
lonian orders—was the product of their genius, They returned to 
instruct their mother country in that style of architecture which has 
been the admiration of succeeding ages. For these improvements the 
world is indebted to the Dionysian Artificers.” 


Mysteries of Bacchus.—By the scope of this hypothesis these 
craftsmen were, however, no mere builders. They carried with them 
their Mysteries into Ionia, and these were Mysteries of Bacchus. 


“ They were an association of scientific men who possessed the ex- 
clusive privilege of erecting the temples, theatres and other public 
buildings in Asia Minor. These artists were very numerous in that 
part, and they existed under the same appellation in Syria, Persia 
and India. They supplied Ionia and the surrounding courftries as far 
as the Hellespont with theatrical apparatus by contract, and they 
erected the magnificent temple at Teos to Bacchus, the founder of 
their Order. About three hundred years before the birth of Christ a 
considerable number among them were incorporated by command of 
the King of Pergamus, who assigned to them Teos as a settlement, 
it being the city of their tutelary god. Members of this association, 
which was intimately connected with the Dionysian Mysteries, were 
distinguished from the uninitiated inhabitants of Teos by the science 
which they possessed and by appropriate words and signs, through 
which they could recognise their Brethren of the Order. Like Free- 
masons, they were divided into Lodges, which were distinguished by 
different appellations. They held festivals occasionally in houses 
erected and consecrated for the purpose, and each separate associa- 
tion was under the direction of a Master and Presidents, or Wardens. 
They held a general meeting once a year which was solemnised with 
great pomp and at which the Brethren partook of an entertainment 
provided by the Master, after they had finished the sacrifices to their 
deities and especially to their patron Bacchus. They used particular 
utensils for their ceremonial observances, some of which are exactly 
similar to those which are now employed by the Fraternity of Free- 
masons.” 


Inscribed Turkish Monuments.—The story goes on to affirm (1) 
that in Turkish burying-grounds at Siverhissar and Eraki there are 
still to be seen certain monuments reared by these builders to the 
memory of their Masters or Wardens; (2) that they were erected 
about one hundred and fifty years before Christ ; (3) that the inscrip- 
tions express in strong terms the gratitude of the Fraternity for the 
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distinguished exertions of the Wardens on behalf of the Order, for 
their generosity and benevolence to its individual members and for 
their private virtues as well as their conduct in public; (4) that 
Attalus, king of Pergamus, was most probably a member of the 
Dionysian Fraternity, the evidence cited being derived from the in- 
scriptions themselves and from the names of one of the Lodges. It 
is said in fine : 

“If it be possible to prove the identity of any two associations from 

the coincidence of their external forms, we are authorised to conclude 
that the Fraternity of Ionian Architects and the Fraternity of the 
Freemasons are exactly the same ; and as the former practised the 
Mysteries of Bacchus and Ceres it may be safely affirmed that in their 
internal as well as external procedure the Society of Freemasons 
resembles the Dionysians of Asia Minor.” 
The extract does not intend to suggest that Emblematic Freemasonry 
is dedicated to the cultus of either Ceres or Bacchus ; it is only a con- 
fusion of expression. For the monuments and their inscriptions we 
must have recourse to other testimonies. 

Byzantine Artists—Those who framed the hypothesis of the 
Dionysian artificers trace the existence of the association in an unin- 
terrupted continuity down to the “artisans of Byzantium” and then 
to the Building Brotherhoods of Western Europe. They are connected, 
moreover, with Judea at a period previous to the first Temple and 
with the sacred achievement of Solomon, for—according to Josephus— 
the Temple was in the Ionic style and it is inferred therefore that the 
Dionysians assisted in its construction. They are connected with the 
Essenian Brotherhood, though the Essenes were a contemplative sect 
who could have no especial association with architecture of a material 
kind. They are traced even through the Knights Templar by recourse 
to the supposed Templar design of restoring to despoiled Zion the 
glory of its emblematic edifice. By a succession of similar fictions we 
are brought down to a trading association of architects which is 
represented as thriving under special authority of the See of Rome. 

“ As the demand for splendid monasteries and magnificent cathedrals 
arose, in order to encourage the profession of architects, the Bishops 
of Rome and other Potentates of Europe conferred upon the Fraternity 
of Freemasons the most important privileges and allowed them to be 
governed by customs and ceremonies peculiar to themselves. The 
association was composed of men of all nations—of Italians and Greeks, 
of French, German and Flemish artists, who were denominated Free- 
masons and who ranged from one country to another, erecting those 
elegant churches and cathedrals which now excite the notice of anti- 
quaries. The government of this association was remarkably regular. 
Its members lived in a camp erected beside the building on which they 
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were employed. A Surveyor or Master presided over and directed the 
whole ; every tenth man was called a Warden and overlooked those 
who were under his charge ; and such artificers as were not members 
of this Fraternity were prohibited from engaging in those buildings 
which Freemasons alone had the title to rear.” ; 
Gothic Architecture.—The results of modern research do not 
countenance the notion that there was any extensive patronage of 
builders at the headquarters of the Latin Church, and it has been well 
observed that as regards Italy in general it was the one country in 
Western Europe which came least under the influence of Gothic 
architecture. It should be understood that the particular specula- 
tions to which place has been accorded here belong largely to the 
region of romance, and there is no call to deal seriously with their 
. pretensions. Indeed a disposition to severity might characterise 
the hypothesis as beneath even those forged documents which abound 
in Masonic history, being devoid of the doubtful advantage which 
attaches to the production—sometimes not unskilful—of spurious 
archives. ‘ 
DIONYSIAN MYSTERIES 


I propose in the chief place to cite certain classical authorities who 
are the source of our information on the secret celebrations which pass 
under the name of Dionysius, being practised at Athens and elsewhere. 
As the allusions are numerous, it must be understood ‘that I am 
selecting only and offering a brief summary. (t) According to 
Herodotus, the Dionysia were brought into Greece from Egypt, but 
this can mean only that he was drawing from a tradition on the 
subject. He says also that they were introduced by Melampus. 
(2) Pausanias, on the other hand, records that their adoption by the 
Athenians was due to Pegasus of Eleutheris. (3) The Dionysian 
Mysteries are to be distinguished from the ordinary Bacchanalia. 
(4) They were divided like those of Eleusis into Lesser and Greater 
Mysteries, the latter being sometimes regarded as the more ancient ; 
but I question whether recent scholarship would consider that there is 
sufficient material for judgment on this point. (5) The Greater 
Mysteries were triennial. (6) Among these it would appear that 
there was a secret, sacrificial part in which the wife of the hierophant 
prepared the Priestesses of the Rite and received their solemn vows, 
(7) They testified to their purity and virginity and that they would 
follow the rules of the Rite. (8) As regards the Ceremonies of Initia- 
tion, I have met with nothing which offers any critical distinction 
between the Lesser and Greater Mysteries. (9) Preliminary to both 
there was an official purification by air, and thereafter the Candidates 
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entered the Temple. (z0) According to Euripides the Festivals took 
place at night, and one learns from Pausanias that the nature of the 
sacrifices was above all things else concealed. (11) This notwithstand- 
ing, Plutarch reports that they were first fruits of earth, especially 
of the vine and fig tree. We hear also of a boar being immolated and 
even of human sacrifice in places remote from Athens, but the authority 
is doubtful. (12) Theophrastus says that the Lesser Mysteries were 
celebrated in the city during winter, but the Greater were a vernal 
observance and it seems to follow from Aristophanes that they took 
place in open country. (13) Those who officiated in the Ceremonies 
wore a vestment of fawn-skin, a crown of myrtle and carried branches 
of trees. (14) About the actual Ritual of Initiation we know little, 
but Origen alludes to a masque of phantoms which struck terror to 
the heart. (15) The Legend of the Mystery was the murder of Bacchus 
by the Titans and his miraculous return to life. (16) Masonic writers 
have represented the Candidates as themselves undergoing in a 
mystical sense the death and resurrection of the god, but this is an 
egregious fable which institutes a false correspondence with the 
procedure of the Master Grade. (17) It presupposes a single Postu- 
lant, but—alike in the Lesser and Greater Mysteries—there were’ 
crowds of aspirants, and there is of course no evidence, as there is 
otherwise no likelihood, that one acted for the rest. (x8) As in the 
Rites of Eleusis so in those of Dionysius, the presentations were in the 
form of dramatic pageants. (19) It has been suggested that the 
Dionysia, in respect of their part mystic, followed the Eleusinia as a 
prototype, but the traditional history is entirely against this view, it 
being obvious that there is no natural likeness between the Rape of 
Proserpine and the dismemberment of Bacchus, or between the 
restoration of her daughter to Demeter and the return of the god to 
life. (20) The prototype of Dionysia is to be sought in the myth of 
Osiris and—apart from questions of priority—its analogy is in the 
Mysteries of Adonis. ; 

Dionysia and Freemasonry. We have seen how a Masonic 
fable represents the Dionysian Artificers as Wardens of the Mysteries 
of Bacchus, which they appear to have celebrated at Teos, and that 
these Mysteries are the inner side of a very close correspondence 
between the old Artificers and modern Emblematic Freemasons, as 
some of their external observances are the outer side. It is granted 
at once that there is an important root analogy between the death 
and resurrection of a god—whether Osiris, Adonis, or Dionysius—and 
the Mystery in chief of Craft Masonry. But we are called to recognise 
a not less important distinction in respect of development from the 
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root, for on the one hand the Legend of Osiris is not that of Hiram 
and the Grand Morality of Masonry is fortunately at poles asunder 
from the corrupt Festivals of Adonis. What, however, was veiled in 
allegory and illustrated by symbolism in the Secret Rites of Dionysius ? 
Euripides is not a friendly witness, but his Bacchus—disguised as a 
Lydian—affirms that the Mysteries of this god are ‘‘ opposed to 
impiety.” Moreover, the scholarship of the past has been inclined to 
regard them as originally simple and innocent. Their repute in the 
days of Virgil may be inferred from the seventh book of the AENEID, 
and long before his date the Senate had abolished the Dionysia by 
reason of the drunkenness and debauchery which characterised the 
Festivals. We are without means of judgment as to the quality of 

’ the innocence which is claimed for their early form. Warburton says 
that “they were early and flagrantly corrupted,” but it is very 
difficult to certify on the question of date, and while there is no doubt 
as to the corruption or its flagrant nature, the witnesses concerning it 
are late in comparison with the antiquity of the Rite itself. We may 
distinguish as we like between Silenus and Bacchus or between the 
latter and Dionysius, but they were all gods of the vine, and the vine 
in Festivals and Mysteries which were open to both sexes does not 
connect naturally with a via ascetica or even a via prudentie. Even 
the chastity of the priestesses after the celebrations has been chal- 
lenged. Elles ne pouvaient néanmoins se passer du ministéere du 
principal Prétre de Bacchus, says the Baron de Saint-Croix in his 
RECHERCHES SUR LES MystERES DU PAGANISME, Sect. VIL, art. iii, 
But there is other and opposing testimony. The question is therefore 
open as regards the beginning of things, but as to their development 
and especially its later history there is almost a cloud of witnesses, 
The abominations were of every kind, as we may learn from Clement 
of Alexandria, St. Augustine and Plato, The last witnessed the whole 
city of Athens in a state of drunkenness during a Festival of Dionysius. 
Men and women stripped off their clothes and even exchanged them 
for purposes against Nature. 

Phallic Mysteries —The characteristic symbol of the Dionysia 
was the Phallus, representing the fecundity of Nature, as a plausible 
hypothesis suggests. Its selectionin preference to grapes seems to have 
escaped commentary. In the purification of Candidates by air they 
leaped up to clutch a Phallus composed of flowers. Aristophanes and 
Diodorus are witnesses to the recurrence of this emblem, which was 
worn by women on their heads and at Lavinium was paraded through 
the streets. Whatsoever may have remained over to represent the 
original intent of the obseryances, regarded as Rites of Initiation, the 
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externalities and practice of the Festivals were orgies of wine and sex : 
* there was every kind of drunkenness and every aberration of sex, the 
one leading up to the other. Over.all reigned the Phallus, which— 
in its symbolism a rebours—represented post ejaculationem the death- 
state of Bacchus, the god of pleasure, and his resurrection when it was 
in forma arrecta. Of such was the sorrow and of such the joy of these 
Mysteries. The Masonic story of the Dionysian Artificers is a mass of 
fables. We know only that colonies from Attica and other parts of 
Greece settled in that part of Asia Minor which was bordered on the 
West by the Aégean and Icarian seas; that it came to be called Ionia 
and consisted of twelve states; that these.states were federated, in 
commemoration of which a Temple was built at Teos, but whether 
dedicated to Bacchus or not I have failed to ascertain. According to 
Vitruvius the Ionic style of architecture was suited to the cultus of 
Juno, Diana and Bacchus, being intermediate between the delicate 
Corinthian and the severe Doric. There is no reason to suppose that 
the Ionian Dionysia were purer than those of Greece and Rome. 
Authorities.—Some classical writers have been mentioned, but 
there are also Plutarch, Livy and the scholiast on Aristophanes, nor 
do these exhaust the sources ; but I do not conceive that it is neces- 
sary in this place to enlarge or particularise further. I have cited also 
the Baron de Saint-Croix and Warburton. As regards the first there 
was a second edition of his MEMorREs, in two volumes, 1818, edited 
by Baron Silvestre de Sacy. For Warburton, see THE DIvINE 
LEGATION, Book IL., sect. iv., but his account of the Dionysia is very 
slight. Some interest for Freemasons will attach to Oliver’s History 
oF INITIATION, Lecture VI, but under the name of Mysteries of Bacchus 
there is a hopeless medley of Dionysia, Eleusinia and Osiric Rites, on 
the supposition that they practically were the same. The study is not 
merely useless for critical purposes, but even for the ordinary reader 
-who needs only a qualified guide. 


DISCIPLINA ARCANI 

Whatsoever has been said upon this subject in Masonic circles of the 
past and has been reflected by repetition to the present day calls to 
be set aside definitely, an exception being in favour of certain remarks 
by the Rev. A. F. A. Woodford, whom I will cite in the present con- 
nection because they are characterised by sense and discrimination, 
while it is one of the few occasions on which I am able to approve his 
views. The statements are (x) that the Disciplina Arcani had 
nothing akin to Freemasonry and that any hypothesis to the contrary 
is utterly beyond the mark ; (2) that such a connection is impossible ; 
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(3) that the only bond is in the common fact of a mysterium,; and 
(4) that much has been written by Masons on this subject, but it 
rests upon no authority. I am-citing from KENNING’s CYCLOPEDIA 
of 1878. The Disciplina Arcani is, for others, like a system of initia- 
tion and advancement, divided into Lesser and Greater Mysteries and 
practised ex hypothesi in the Christian Church during the persecutions 
of the Roman Emperors. That on which the hypothesis rests is the 
ultra-obvious fact that the proselyte at the Gate of Christ was prepared 
‘gradually and by successive stages for incorporation into the living 
body of His Church. He who as yet was a complete stranger to the 
message of the Gospel did not learn at once that the threshold of the 
spiritual Temple was crossed only in virtue of the Rite of Baptism, 
nor did he who had been born again of water get to know immediately 
thereafter concerning the great observance of the Eucharist, and so 
of other sacramental ceremonies. Or if the names of such Rites 
transpired it was later only that he was called to take part therein. 
In a word, the preparation of a postulant—by a natural necessity— 
was moderately analogous to the growth of any person frog: infancy, 
through childhood and youth in the Church in which he is born ; and 
to this necessity the terrors of the first Christian centuries added 
many delays prescribed by caution. 

Grade Companions.—In the Old Greek Mysteries there were 
Neophytes, Myst, Epopts and so forth, not to speak of the class- 
titles peculiar to ministers and celebrants ; among the early Christians 
we hear of Catechumens, Competentes, Fideles and other class distinc- 
tions ; but they bear as much and as little resemblance to the grade- 
names of the Mysteries as do the First Form, Second Form, Third 
and Fourth Forms in our schools and colleges. There is only one 
ground on which such fallacious comparisons have been thinly excus+ 
able in the past, and it resides in the fact that on rare occasions a 
few early Christian writers—St. Ambrose, St. Chrysostom, St. Augus- 
tine—are found using terminology which suggests a comparison 
between the Mysteries of Christian Doctrine and the Ceremonial 
Mysteries of the pagan’ world. The reason was obvious enough in 
their case, being an attempt to illustrate that which Was unknown in 
experience, as indeed almost in name, by that which was familiar to all, 
for initiation was the rule rather than an exception in the classical 
world, and there was literally a passion for the Mysteries as there is 
now a fashion among multitudes which lead them from the Craft 
Grades to Rite after Rite beyond. The opinion of the early Christian 
Fathers on the Pagan Mysteries does not leave us in any doubt that— 
for them—they were Mysteries of Iniquity. 
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DISCREET MASTER 

We have seen that according to the EARLY GRAND RITE, and its 
curious impertinence or folly of a Grade entitled ARCHITECT, the 
heart of the Master-Builder was deposited in an urn, and that Candi- 
dates for advancement were required—as a test of integrity—to 
“partake of the heart,” in the form of a Masonic substitute. It is 
unconvincing as a test of integrity and, so far as I am aware, is the 
only instance—through all the misguided Rites—of cannibalism 
moralised and raised into the life of symbolism. It is not, however, 
the only Grade which is concerned with the heart of the Master and 
its deposition in a Golden Urn. The Ritz oF MEMpuis has a much 
more dignified and indeed elaborate Ceremony under the name of 
DIscrEET MASTER, being No. 4initssystem. It takes place in the Holy 
of Holies—as if the Temple were already finished—the Chief Officers 
being Solomon and the King of Tyre. The Candidate has been 
pledged, restored to light and his attention directed to a ‘‘ resplendent 
luminary,’ which shines before him in the East. It signifies the Holy 
Shekinah, but in the muddled attributions of the Grade-it represents 
also the All-Seeing Eye and the. Omnipresence of Jehovah. ‘The 
pageant is at a pause when a Battery occurs without, and it is 
announced that “ the heart of our lamented Grand Master is deposited 
in the Golden Urn.” A procession is immediately formed and the 
honour of conveying the satred ashes is conferred upon the Candidate. 
They pass outside the Chapter—as if this were the Sanctum Sanctorum— 
and return bearing the trophy, which is celebrated as theHeart of Truth, 
amidst song, prayer and oration. The Urn is crowned in fine with - 
laurel and with olive-branch, invoking peace and glory on the Master- 
Builder. A moralisation upon these emblems follows, the laurel 
alluding to the victory which must be gained over lower passions and 
the olive-branch to the bond of union which should join the Brethren 
together. The Candidate is then raised to the rank of a Levite and 
placed among the faithful guardians of the Holy of Holies, as one of 
the seven “‘ who have been elected to supply the place of our Grand 
Master.” In fine he is appointed “ one of the Conductors of the work 
which is to be raised to Divinity.” He becomes in this manner a 
Discreet Master, because the Jewel of the Grade is a key, described as 
“a symbol of fidelity and discretion.” It does not appear to open 
anything, and the Ceremony is not less wanting in real emblematic 
purpose than its correspondence in the EARLY GRAND RITE. 

Points of Symbolism.—As in all the High Grade Orders so in the 
RITE of MEmPuis, the Craft Degrees are presupposed and occupy the 
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first three numbers, but they do not appear to have been worked : 
their possession was the title of admission. It comes about in this” 
mantier, that the DiscREET MasTER, while ranking as fourth is really 
the first, so far as activity is concerned. The Historical Discourse of 
the Grade deals therefore with the general claims of the Rite, and 
these have been noticed sufficiently in another section. A few out- 
standing points may be collected under the following heads: (1) The 
Shekinah—represented by a Delta—is said to signify visible glory, 
and is a symbol of the Divine Presence. (2) In the RITE oF MEMPHIS 
it is regarded as an emblem of “ the cultivated mind which disperses 
ignorance,” (3) The Delta is encompassed by a serpent, having its 
_tail in its mouth and thus forming a circle, held to represent “ the 
immensity of the power of God,” which has neither beginning nor end. 
(4) A star of five points is placed within the Delta. (5) Within this 
pentagram is the letter G, interpreted as Glory, Grandeur and Gomel 
—Glory in allusion to God; Grandeur by reference to man, since it 
is possible for him to. attain perfection; Gomel, a Hebrew word 
“ which signifies thanks to God for His supreme power.”e (6) Gomel 
was the first word spoken by Adam “on discovering the adorable 
Eve.” (7) The name of the Sanctum Sanctorum is Dabri in Hebrew, 
because God “‘ delivered His oracles ” therein: the significance of the 
word is speech. 
DIVINE UNION 

Every man, however unconsciously to himself, is in search of Union 
with God at every moment of his life, if only because he is unescapably 
in search of his proper end of being, including the beatitude which it 
connotes ; and the mystical state is finality, alike by hypothesis and 
experience. 

A Divine Quest.—The search after God is the only business of 
religion and His attainment is the fruition thereof. On the possibility 
and actuality of such attainment religion is therefore based, and hence 
it is a science of experience. It conveys as such the “ certitude of 
our kinship with the Divine.” I do not think that we need at this 
day and I do not propose to offer any new definition of religion on its 
practical side, the work of attainment, much less a fresh considera- 
tion of the word’s meaning from the standpoint of philology. It is 
the attainment of that state in which we no longer walk by faith but 
by sight also. It might not be very difficult to speak of it in new 
terms, or in those which would have a semblance of novelty, but I 
doubt whether it is desirable. On the contrary it may be realised 
more vitally by using forms of expression that are comparatively at 
least familiar. In an old, encompassing and always suggestive phrase, 
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practical religion is the life which does come in fine to know of the 

* doctrine. It is the glory of righteousness in this life and beyond. 
And the end is comparable to the eternal rest of Buddha. It is the 
knowledge of Unity which, according to Krishna, is above wisdom, 
It is the Sufic union of the lover and the Beloved. It is in a sense the 
Epiphany of Pythagoras, the vision from above—that is to say, the 
manifestation of the centre. It is the eternal repose and it is the 
essence apart from mode, which all inward spirits have chosen above 
and before all things as the goal of their desire. It is the attainment 
of the Kingdom of God ; it is St. Thomas of Aquin’s foretaste of the 
Beatific Vision ; it is Ruysbroeck’s secret marriage of the Soul with 
God. And because in the last resource it is an experience in con- 
sciousness of all that which otherwise it has not entered into the heart 
of man to conceive ; because in the effort to think of it and in. the 
attempt to encompass it by our apprehension, we are as those who 
“sit and play with similes”’; because we are in respect of it like Sir 
Isaac Newton comparing himself to a child who gathers pebbles on the 
shores of great ocean: for these reasons it is right that we should 
call it what it is—a thing mystical—that is to say, concealed and 
hidden—one also that passes very hardly, and then imperfectly into 
any manner of expression. 

The Faithful Witnesses.—Now the records of this experience are 
written over the wide world ; many beginnings and excerpts of it are 
at our own doors; its rumours and vestiges are in that. common 
and elementary experience of religion by which many persons of this 
day seek to convey to one another the fact that something divine and 
strange in the consideration of holy things has entered into them and 
changed them. Its heights are in those regions of which we hear in 
the memorials of the saints of God, under all denominations of sanctity. 
T have just quoted some of their records, which are of the end rather 
than of the beginning. Many of us may know something, each within 
his own measure, of the lonely and wonderful paths which lead through 
the early stages ; we may have conceived in the intellect something 
of that which is beyond ; we may have adored and longed for that 
which is not less certainly intimated by the great vistas because it is 
now beyond sight and beyond conception, because the cloud and the 
fire, even the incense of aspiration, have set a veil over the scene. 
But if we know and have conceived and have longed, seeing in part, 
dreaming at the end of things, looking through inverted glasses, we 
depend to the whole extent of our deficiency, and we know it—oh, 
do we not ?—upon the veridic testimony of those who have shewn us 
the way, who have led us, but so far only as we could follow their 
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leading ; and at a point they have left us. No, they have not exactly. 
left us, for they were there already ; they had attained ; and it was 
only a little distance that we could climb after them in our weakness. 
We have made our halt therefore, waiting for the powers and the 
graces, for the season that is not here, and—so far as all realisation is 
concerned—confessing that after a certain point we know scarcely 
what they say. This is the higher sense in which it is hard to be a 
Christian ; it is the sense also in which we are learning a language 
and spelling out a life. It is in such stages, far enough from the goal, 
but still on the road thereto, that we do well to remember how there 
are other memorials than those which first instructed us; that there 
is something to be said for the counsel of wise old alchemy, which 
affirmed that the truth of the art should be sought in a comparison 
of the sayings left by the masters of the past. 

Openings through the Vistas.—The consideration of the great 
official religions may emerge with a new message in the light of this 
great experiment. We may discern the signs and portents as of an 
approaching transfiguration of doctrine. When those who have 
gone up into the blue height and have descended into the black void, 
return like Dante, saying: “and have not our fathers told us ? "— 
when they testify that God recompenses those who seek Him out ; 
does not their witness shew that those who are dedicated out of all 
revocation, with the whole heart of their nature, to this great reality 
of things, find all the spaces peopled in directions where the normal sight 
of humanity, the eye of the untrained soul, sees and can see nothing ? 

Higher Fields of Symbolism.—These are intimations of the 
experiments and of the goal to which it leads. I have spoken of them 
in this place because there are Instituted Mysteries which are above 
the measures of Emblematic Masonry, and they deal in stately sym- 
bolism with such a path of return to God. They are also like Masonry, 
in the sense that their figurative pageants portray a new birth, a new 
life, a mystical death and thereafter a resurrection in God, which is 
the life of Divine Union. The Masonic analogy lies at a very far 
distance, but it is there, in the Craft Degrees ; though that which is 
done by the Master who confers the Rite and that which is suffered 
by the Candidate may not be understood by either; while those 
who made up the Rituals in the eighteenth century may not have 
known what they were doing. 


DOMINION MASONRY 
I must set aside in the first place, and for almost obvious reasons, 
the record narrated by a Past Grand Master of Canada, according to 
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_ which a Mineralogical Survey took place in 1827 and in the course of 
it there was found “ on the shore of Goat Island in the Annapolis 
Basin, partly covered with sand, a slab of rock, 2} feet by 2 feet, bearing 
on it those well-known Masonic Emblems, the Square and Compasses, 
and the date 1606.” The presence of these emblems in that or any 
-part of the world at that or any other date is no evidence for the 
existence of Speculative Masonry in the opening years of the seven- 
teenth century. The fact of such an inscription is no evidence what- 
ever that it was written on the date affixed thereto. Lastly, in the 
absence of all particulars by which we might identify the Report 
made and published—if any—by or on behalf of the Survey we are 
without materials for judgment on the alleged fact itself, as, for 
example, the kind of stone, the mode of carving, the clearness or 
otherwire of the date. As it stands, the account is reminiscent of a 
much more famous inscription, described with much care in certain 
PostHun:0US PAPERS OF THE Pickwick CLUB. 

Early Craft History.—Such being the case, we must cleave 
perforce tosthe tradition (1) that in 1737 there was a certain Erasmus 
J. Phillips who was resident in Annapolis Royal in Nova Scotia ; 
(2) that he was made a Mason at Boston, Mass., in the course of a 
visit to this city ; (3) that he returned to Annapolis and there opened 
a Lodge; (4) that he acted under the authority of Henry Price, 
Provincial Grand Master of Boston ; (5) that the position of Deputy 
Grand Master was conferred upon him by Price ; (6) that he became 
full Provincial Grand Master of Nova Scotia; and (7) that he war- 
ranted a Lodge at Halifax about 1749. The question of regularity or 
otherwise in these proceedings need not concern us. Coming down 
to more historical times, there were Lodges in Quebec from 1759 
onwards, and they passed presently under the rule of a PROVINCIAL 
Granp Lopce of the Moderns. It had no competitor until 1791, 
when it happened that Prince Edward, afterwards Duke of Kent, 
was commanding the forces at Quebec, whereupon the Ancients placed 
a rival PRovINCIAL GRAND LopcE under his jurisdiction. By 1800 
the previous obedience appears to have fallen asleep. At the Union 
in 1813 the Ancients of Quebec and any Moderns that remained were 
united in a single PRoviNcIAL GRAND Lopes, under the jurisdiction 
of the UnirED GRAND LODGE OF ENGLAND. 

Grand Lodge Period.—In a bricf summary account it is neither 
necessary nor possible to speak of the growth of Lodges or of develop- 
ments and intermediary changes of a governmental kind throughout 
the Dominion of Canada. I pass therefore to the period of independent 
sovereign jurisdiction. Certain dissensions between the GRAND 
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LopcE oF ENGLAND and the Province of Canada culminated in 1855 . 
in a secession from the PRovINCIAL GRAND LopcE of Upper Canada 
and in the establishment of an autonomous GRAND LopcE. In 1857 
the original body reformed as the ANCIENT GRAND LODGE OF CANADA. 
In 1858 the two corporations united as the GRAND LopGE oF CANADA, 
In 1869 its jurisdiction was limited to Ontario or Western Canada 
by the founding of a Granp LopcE oF QuEBEc, which rules over 
Canada in the East. A GraND LopcEe or NEw BRUNSWICK was 
established in 1867, and the other foundations are as follows: Nova 
Scotia, 1869 ; British Columbia, 1871, and it is on record for the year 
1899 that this GRAND Lonce did more than double its Lodges and 
“almost doubled the aggregate of its subscribing members ”’ in the 
brief space of cight years; Manitoba, 1875; Prince Edward Island, 
1875; Alberta, 1905 ; and Saskatchewan, 1906. 

The Royal Arch.—According to a strong but somewhat specula- 
tive opinion, the Hoty Royat Arc Degree is held to have been 
conferred in Quebec “ within a quarter of a century of its introduction 
in York and in London,” or apparently in 1759. See J. i Graham, 
OUTLINES OF THE HIsTORY OF FREEMASONRY IN THE PROVINCE OF 
QurBEc. The earliest records of Chapter working belong, however, 
to the year 1783 and are found in the Minutes of St. ANDREW’s 
Loner, No. 2 (Moderns), meeting in that city. In Toronto the records 
of the RoyaL ARrcH go back to the year 1800, when RAwpon LopcE, 
No. 498 (Moderns), transferred its allegiance to the ANCIENTS GRAND 
LonceE through anxiety to work the Degree ‘‘ in a regular manner.” 
See H. T. Smith, HistortcAL SKETCH OF THE INTRODUCTION OF 
Roya Arcu Masonry INTO . . . TORONTO, 1902. 


. DRUIDS AND THEIR MYSTERIES 

We are not concerned with an excursion into the history of religious 
belief or practice, and therefore much which has been advanced by 
Masonic writers on Druidic Mysteries can be set aside at once, includ- 
ing the dreams which have identified them with Brahminical priests, 
with primitive Buddhists and with keepers of Mosaic tradition. The 
question before us is whether they practised Rites of Initiation apart 
from public Religious Rites and, in this case, whether there are points 
of comparison with Modern Speculative Masonry. It has been said 
that their places of worship were also places for the practice of Secret 
Mysteries, which on the surface is probable but appears on examina- 
tion to be a statement made at hazard, a sort of apology beforehand 
for a haphazard mixture of religious myth, doctrine and custom with 
the concealed instruction and procedure reserved to an elect few. 
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_ We have among classical authorities those (t) of Strabo and Artemi- 
dorus for the analogy or identity of Druidic Rites with those of Samo- 
thrace ; (2) of Dionysius for their relation to the Mysteries of Bacchus; 
(3) of Mnaseas for their Kabiric correspondences ; but all this testi- 
mony tan rank only as-indicative of Druidic practices which were 
regarded as of an initiatory order and comparable—as heard of by 
rumour—with things that were known at first hand. We learn more 
expressly from Diogenes Laertius and Cesar (1) that the Druidic. 
method of instruction was by symbols, enigmas, allegories, and 
(2) that they taught orally, deeming it unlawful to commit their 
knowledge to writing. It does not appear that these statements have 
any reference to esoteric doctrines or Rites: the allegory was presum- 
ably for the profane and popular world, while the meaning which lay 
behind it was for those of the Druidic order. The exoteric theology, 
morcover, is said by Cesar to have had a general conformity with 
that of Greece and Rome. For Secret Doctrine and Secret Rites we 
must have recourse to indigenous British literature, remembering that, 
accordingato Cesar, the principles of Druidism are to be sought here 
in their purity rather than in Gaul, though we know them at this 
day only by filtration through Welsh poets of the Christian period, 
chief among whom is Taliesin, who belongs to the sixth century but 
was a votary of the old religion and claimed Druidic initiation. 

The British Tradition.—It must be understood that his literary 
remains entered into a written form after a very great lapse of time, 
probably six hundred years, or alternatively they were composed in 
the neighbourhood of the eleventh century. At however remote a 
distance there seems little question, however, that they stand for an 
early tradition, and we are concerned with that part of it which 
belongs to the Mysteries of Ceridwen. These have been regarded 
generally and are, I think, not improbably those of initiation and 
advancement through the Grades of Druidism. At least they were put 
forth as such ; but supposing that the Bardic literature which passes 
under the name of Taliesin was composed in the eleventh century 
and is therefore of fraudulent ascription, it would represent Druidical 
doctrine and practice at a very far distance. I am putting the matter 
with naked plainness, that there may be no mistake on the part of 
unversed readers. Welsh literature is a pitfall for the unwary, and 
without being a scholar of the subject this is a counsel of caution 
ready to the hands of those who have followed the kind of speculations 
on the subject which are met with in Tue Cettic Drurps and Ana- 
CALYPsIs of Godfrey Higgins or in THe CELTIC RESEARCHES and 
MyTuotocy AND RiTEs OF THE BritisH Druips by Edward Davies, 
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The opinion of modern authorities is not needed to tell us their present 
value, but we know their views. Dr. Oliver’s lectures on Celtic © 
Mysteries and Initiation in Britain, forming part of his History oF 
IniT1ATION, are like a deep below the deep of fantasy, formulated in 
terms of certitude. ; . 

Testimony of Taliesin.—It is assumed therefore and only that, 
either as through a glass and darkly or otherwise nearer at hand, the 
poems of Talicsin are meant to shadow forth some part of the Mysteries 
of Druidism. What appears to be the place of initiation is described 
as a Holy Sanctuary which has no need of walls, because the sea 
surrounds it. In other words, it is situated on an island, and those who 
dwell within it are called holy. Those who are admitted therein, 
meaning those who are initiated, drink of the mead and wine which 
are offered them by the Lord of the Sanctuary. The tongue of Taliesin 
is sealed ; he must observe the laws religiously and must not disclose 
that which takes place at the Festivals; but the Holy Sanctuary 
contains the Vessel of Ceridwen and those who are presented thereto 
attain their wishes. Ceridwen is the mystic goddess, ruler ot.the 
bards and first of womankind. The Cauldron connected with her 
name is that of melodious song, the source of inspiration, of poetic 
frenzy, above all of wisdom—in a word, the lore of the Cauldron. To 
drink of this Cauldron was to be initiated into the Mysteries of 
Ceridwen, which were Hidden Mysteries. In the sense of the silence 
which they imposed, it is said that those who, being dead, were restored 
by the power of the Cauldron and its mystic brew did not recover their 
. speech ; but this restoration signifies the second birth of the Mysteries, 
about which those who had experienced it could not speak to the world, 
The brew contained in the Cauldron is sometimes described as water, 
sometimes as wine and mead, but Taliesin on one occasion gives an 
elaborate account of the contents. All descriptions are of course by 
the hypothesis allegorical, as are also the gifts of the Cauldron, which 
itself was a symbol of the Mysteries, whatsoever was contained therein 
representing the science of the Mysteries, the hypothetical knowledge 
of past and future communicated therein and thereby, the art of 
particular discipline, the wisdom of divine doctrine and the word 
thereof. The wisdom as ‘a whole was the Language of the Chair of 
Ceridwen, which was of course a voice in the silence, meaning that it 
was reserved to the Sanctuary. 

The Initiatory Rites.—Such being the setting of the Mysteries, 
presented in barest outline, let us see what can be gleaned as shortly 
about their ceremonial working. Symbolically or literally—as we have 
seen—the place was an island sanctuary. In the latter case it was 
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reached by a boat, which Taliesin terms a coracle, in which he pro- 
” ceeded to initiation. But his tale is also symbolical, for he arrives.as 
an infant, even a new-born babe, by allusion to the rebirth which 
initiation conferred upon the Candidate. The mystical sailing ‘of the 
sea was then typical of the ceremonial reception leading to rebirth 
attained. The infant redeemed from the boat was he whose initiation 
was accomplished ; he was laid in the arms of “‘ the Presence,” that 
is, was acknowledged as such by the Hierophant, Priest or Warden 
of the Mysteries, But according to Taliesin there was a triple birth, 
suggesting three successive Grades, and of this there are traces other- 
wise. He who had experienced all, the Welsh epopt, was termed 
thrice-born, Alternatively, the first birth was from his mother’s womb 
and hence into natural life; in the second he was born of Ceridwen or 
into the external Rites of Druidic religion ; but in fine he‘was born 
of the coracle, or into the Inner Sanctuary, wherein he attained 
true knowledge of God and also the science of the world, otherwise 
theology and cosmology, understood in the sense of the Sanctuary. 

Druidigm and Masonry.—It will be seen that the Rites of 
Druidism are therefore concerned with rebirth, not with mystical 
death and resurrection following thereon. That there is no analogy 
with Emblematic Freemasonry I do not need to say, and having 
reached in this manner the term of the subject I have only to express 
a hope that the claims of this slight sketch will not be misconstrued. 
While it is founded on archaic metrical remains it has no pretence to 
completeness. As an interpretation it stands at its value and is put 
forward under all reserves. 

Authorities.—The works of Godfrey Higgins and Edward Davies 
were the source of Masonic information on Druidic subjects from the 
dates of their publication in the first half of the nineteenth century 
to the time when George Oliver may be said to have closed the 
particular canon of interpretation at his death in 1867. His lectures 
on Celtic Mysteries and Ceremonies of Initiation in Britain, forming 
part of the History oF INITIATION are guides of the perplexed as to 
things that should be avoided in this kind of research. The reader 
who desires a general review of the subject apart from Masonic 
preoccupations should consult D’Arbois de Jubainville, IntRopuc- 
Tron AL’ETUDE DE LA LITTERATURE CELTIQUE, 1886, and Les Dieux 
CELTIQUES, 1906. , 


THOMAS DUNCKERLEY 
We are concerned with this interesting character only from the 
Masonic standpoint, and even so, more especially on the literary side. 
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He was a natural son of George II, but the fact did not transpire, so 
far as the Royal Family was concerned, till the death of his father, 
when he was granted a pension and apartments in Hampton Court 
Palace. It is said also that he was licensed to bear the royal arms with 
a bar sinister. The last statement comes from a dubious source, is 
essentially unlikely and has not been confirmed by any one, He died 
in 1795. As regards his Masonic career, (x) he was initiated in a 
Lodge at Plymouth, (2) received authority from GRAND LopcE “ to 
regulate Masonic affairs in the newly-acquired Canadian provinces,” 
(3) formed a Lodge under warrant on board the Vanguard, for he 
began life in the Navy, (4) was installed an Acting Grand Master of all 
Warranted Lodges in Quebec, (5) formed another warranted Sea- 
Lodge on board the Prince, which after various migrations became 
the Somerset House Lonce, meeting at the Turk’s Head in Soho, 
(6) was made Provincial Grand Master of Hampshire in 1767, (7) of 
‘Essex, Dorsetshire and Wiltshire, Gloucestershire and Somersetshire, 
and. finally of Herefordshire—respectively in 1776, 1777, 1784 and 
1790. I am giving the heads only. He received also the rank of 
Past Senior Grand Warden of England, created the GRAND CHAPTER 
oF Roya ARcH Masonry, served the Office of Grand Superintendent, 
and finally was the first Grand Master of Masonic Knicuts TEMPLAR. 

Literary Remains.—Though indefatigable in his efforts for 
Freemasonry in all directions of activity and covered, as we have 
seen, with its honours, the literary work of Dunckerley lies within a 
very narrow compass, being (I) a Discourse after the manner of a 
Charge, delivered at Plymouth in April, 1757, and entitled Tue 
LiGHT AND TRUTH OF MAsonryYy EXPLAINED; (2) an ODE for “an 
Exaltation of Roya, ArcH Masons ;” and. (3) a Sone for the Knights 
Templar. The last. two are of the usual conventional order, but it is 
worth noting that the so-called Opz—which is properly a hymn— 
describes the Second Temple as “ that sacred place, where three in one” 
comprise the “ comprehensive name’ of God—another if casual 
instance of Trinitarian doctrine in the RoyaL Arcx. The Discourse 
on Masonic Light opens with reference to St. John the Evangelist 
and affirms “ that it is the duty of every Mason to live soberly, right- 
eously and godly ; or—according to the words of the Evangelist—he 
should walk in the light and do the truth.” The noticeable point is 
the recurrence of Christian allusions and the appeal to Christian 
scriptures, though it is affirmed otherwise that ‘‘ we own all Masons 
as brothers, be they Christians, Jews, or Mohammedans.” . The 
moral reflections on truth and charity are of course unexceptionable, 
but thev are tvpicallv representative of their period, and it is sufficient 
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. to say that as Dunckerley understood ‘‘ a good Mason” he was one 
whose life is ‘‘ conformable and agreeth to that true light, the law of 
God, which shines clear to his heart, and is the model by which he 
squares his judgment.” The CHARGE was published as a tiny 
pamphlet at sixpence in 1737; it was reprinted and annotated by 
Oliver in his GoLDEN REMAINS OF EARLY Masonic WRITERS, Vol. I, 
pages 137 ef seg. A considerable portion was included by Henry Sadler 
in THomas DuNCKERLEY: His Life, Labour and Letters, 1891—an 
excellent and exhaustive compilation. The OpE was added to the 
Book oF CoNstTITUTIONS, edition of 1784. Finally the Sone for 
Knights Templar appeared in THe FREEMASONS’ MAGAZINE of 
August, 1794. I may add that Mr. Sadler elucidates the subject of 
the royal arms and the bar sinister. It appears that Dunckerley 
used them as a book-plate in the first instance, adding the motto 
Fato non Merito. The design was engraved at Portsmouth. At a 
much later period the arms appear on his armorial seal. There is no 
suggestion that he sought or obtained a licence. For the rest, 
Dunckerl@y was a great Christian Mason, of high sincerity in his faith 
and a pattern to those about him in the great world of the Craft. 








E. E. ECKERT 


A very rare instance of Protestant hostility to Freemasonry is 
afforded by this German writer, who was a native of Saxony. He was 
impressed profoundly by the Revolution of 1848, in the midst of which 
he lived, and sought to investigate the causes which led up thereto. 
He concluded that there was a hidden hand at work and that it was to 
be found in the Secret Societies spread through Europe, with Masonry 
—so to speak—at their head. He collected evidence on the subject 
and becoming satisfied that his view was right removed to Dresden, 
which he regarded as the centre of the conspiracy, so far as Saxony 
was concerned. He gathered round him a few other zealots and 
established a journal to open the eyes of his countrymen. He published 
various pamphlets, in which the suppression of Masonic Lodges was 
demanded, while certain departments of the Government were affirmed 
to be in the hands of Freemasons. He wrote in particular a large work 
entitled FREEMASONRY IN ITS TRUE SIGNIFICANCE and laid it before 
the Houses of Parliament. It was also circulated generally and is said 
to have made such a strong impression on the public that the Govern- 
ment felt compelled to forbid persons of military rank attending Lodge 
Meetings. This ordinance was evaded, a criminal process was directed 
against Eckert, his journal was suppressed and copies of his book were 
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confiscated. It is affirmed further that his very life was threatened. 
Ruined in fortune by his activities, all Saxony may be said to have 
turned against him, people of his own religious persuasion of course 
included. The only section of society which offered him help and 
protettion was the Roman Catholic party, and it is even said that they 
enabled his work to continue. There seems, however, no real evidence 
to shew that he joined the Latin Church. 

German Rituals.—The preface to his book enumerates the 
circumstances under which it came to be written, literally at 
full finger-speed, and includes apologies for many imperfections 
consequent on such haste. It is really one of the most interest- 
ing examples of the accusing literature, dealing in the first 
place with the organisation and alleged purpose of Freemasonry, 
followed by its history. The organisation is explained by reference to 
the Rituals and Catechisms of the Grades recognised at that period 
by the Granp Orient of Germany, and they are given in each case 
at very considerable length. Eckert does not explain how he 
obtainedepossession of these documents, but as to their veridic nature 
no question can be raised. They offer nothing in help, much less in 
proof of his contentions ; he had everything to lose by the course 
which ‘he elected to take and he did lose all; finally, his sincerity is 
manifest on every page of his work: that would be a forlorn attempt 
which sought to impugn irrelevant documents. It is quite sufficient 
to leave them in the hands of Eckert and mark how he uses them in a 
later part of his work, to unfold the end and purpose of the Order. 

The Great Secrets.—Our author was an advocate and must 
have known the tricks of his trade in the way of special pleading, 
but he produces a sorry show in his analysis of these documents. 
We have the old platitudes on the superfluity of hiding what is 
good and its corollary that what is concealed must be evil; 
we have the old testimony that earlier Grades in Masonry are 
meant to convey nothing definitely as to real purpose and intent, 

which excuses him from dealing seriously with the Symbolical 
or External Series of the GERMAN GRAND Lopcz. Everything, 
however, is within: there is the Government of the Order, and with- 
drawn in that seclusion abide the Great Secrets. He examines them 
from this point of view but finds only (1) that superstition, tyranny 
and falsehood must be destroyed ; (2) that wheresoever the brethren 
may be dispersed over the face of earth they are still one only com- 
munity, having one only end ; (3) that Hiram is an emblem of Christ. ; 
These elements he explains and unfolds thus: (x) Superstition signifies 
the Catholic Church of Christendom, tyranny is monarchical govern- 
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ment, falsehood is private property—certainfy a strange veil drawn 
over worldly possessions ; (2) the unity of the Order indicates—but 
this is past finding out—that civil authority must be subject to the 
spiritual power of the Order and that hypocrisy and falsehood are 
everywhere ; (3) the suggestion that Hiram typifies Christ is false and 
hypocritical, for the truths recognised as such by the Masonic Order 
would terrify the Divine Saviour. 

Deeper Mysteries.—Such is the genius of interpretation—a 
matter of arbitrary statement. But in the last resource Eckert 
recognises that he has not found the true purpose of the Order 
by appeal to the Interior Grades. In truth nothing is revealed. 
It seems to lie behind all teaching and to evade all Ritual procedure. 
So far, however, from realising that he has followed a vain quest, the 
fact elicited is only further proof of Masonic iniquity, for it does not 
disclose its purpose—even in a Lodge of the Adepts. 

Masonic History.—We are now in a position to understand the 
warrants under which this criticism works and the titles of its 
hostility. The inquiry proceeds through Masonic journals and 
the speeches of particular Brethren, who have said in their day 
many idle, foolish and dangerous things, for which the Brother- 
hood at large is naturally held responsible, precisely as enemies 
judge the Churches at large by the occasional wickedness of 
ministers. The history of Freemasonry, as presented by Eckert, 
remains, however, the most amazing thing of all, for that Templar 
legend which belongs: more especially to the RITE OF THE 
STRICT OBSERVANCE is accepted as of fact implicitly ; Pierre d’Aumont, 
the mythical Prior of Auvergne, actually and literally took the pre- 
scribed Order of the Temple to Scotland, even to the Island of Mull ; 
there it was reconstituted in*secret ; there it abode, through cen- 
turies—unseen, under the wing of Masonry. But in the year 1646 Elias 
Ashmole founded in England an ORDER oF THE Rosy Cross, on the 
pattern of a similar association in Holland and Germany; and he 
being also a Mason made some kind of union between the two institu- 
tions, out of which—so far as I can follow the confused thesis—there 
developed that which we understand as Emblematic or Speculative 
Freemasonry, an union of many conflicting elements, but ex hypothest— 
in and through all—the irreconcilable enemy of official religion, 
the rule of kings and all regular social order. 

Writings of Eckert.—It will be seen that the voice of Eckert 
might be almost that of Abbé Barruel, but of necessity the likeness is 
greater in a summary analysis than would appear in a comparison 
‘of the respective texts: there is perhaps more restraint in the German 
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than is permitted to the consuming fervour of the French cleric. 
* [have said that there is no ground for assuming the reconciliation of 
Eckert to the Latin Church. It is stated by Woodford that he 
“ became a Roman Catholic controversialist ” at Vienna. There is 
nothing attaching to the question, but I do not accept the ruling and 
from the trend of Woodford’s criticism it is tolerably certain that. he 
had not read his author, or he might have thought it less easy to 
score false points against him. Eckert’s impeachment appeared at 
Dresden in 1851 and in 1854 the Abbé Gyr translated it into French, 
but arranged it after another manner and added considerably to’the 
documentary part. He at least knew nothing of his author’s con- 
version, for he says in his prefatory remarks that “ Eckert is a Pro- 
testant,” though one who is (a) just towards Catholicism, (6) generous 
in sentiment concerning it and (c) by no means unconscious of the 
straits into which the principle of private judgment had brought his 
own co-religionists. In addition to DER FREIMAUER ORDEN IN 
SEINER WAHREN BEDEUTUNG, being the product of 1851, Eckert 
published, DeR TEMPEL Satomonis in 1855, and a number of 
pamphlets against Masonry which have passed utterly out of mind. 
The translation of Abbé Gyr appeared at Liége in two considerable 
volumes under the title of La FRANC-MACONNERIE DANS SA VERITABLE 
SIGNIFICATION. So far at least it will be seen that he rendered 
literally and although he rearranged and amplified the text I do not 
think that he-altered anything or made the case against Masonry 
more drastic than his original justified. I note also that Eckert 
published in 1860, at Schaffhausen, a work entitled Dig MysTERIEN 
DER HEIDENKIRCHE erhallen und fortgebildet in Bunde der alten und 
der neuen Kinder der Witiwe. It connects the Manicheans with the 
German Building Corporations, but I know it only at second-hand. 


ECLECTIC MASONRY 

The question of German Masonry has not fallen utterly into the 
limbus of forgotten things because it has a past in history and that 
past has aspects of permanent importance, more especially in con- 
nection with the great adventure of the SrricT OBSERVANCE. But 
it has withdrawn utterly from the living present. Not only is com- 
munication suspended on the part of all Grand Lodges in the allied 
countries but it is cut off absolutely and—as one hopes—once and 
for all. Whatsocver infected and corrupt body of the great Brother- 
hood may continue to exist in Germany we have little means of 
knowing, and to know is not a part of our concern, The MoTHER 
Granp Lopcr oF THE EcLEcTIC Unrton may be still in session af 
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FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAINE: the question is beside our interest. 
Prior to 1914 it is said to have had twenty-one Lodges under its” 
obedience and to have counted—all told—a little more than three 
thousand members ; it is not likely to have grown and it may have 
shrunk appreciably ; but neither alternative carries the least conse- 
quence. Wherever it may be found working, its characteristic 
insignia should be “ the banner of the bloody hand ” and the poisoned 
dagger, with INFAMIA for the motto thereon. The Ectectic UNION 
of which it was the outcome and perpetuation began about 1783, 
with the idea of recalling Freemasonry to the importance and ere- 
dominance of the Craft Degrees. It signified therefore a reaction 
from the pretensions and overshadowing High Grade system of the 
STRICT OBSERVANCE, and it is interesting in this connection that such 
a recall had been sounded prior to 1783 by Von Knigge ‘and Von 
Ditforth, both of them great names in that ever memorable Rite. 
The Ectectic UNnIon was incorporated for the exclusive recognition 
of the Degrees of-Blue Masonry, but the Lodges under its obedience 
were to subsist independently of each other and to be autanomous in 
all respects ; though subject of course to the terms of institution 
under which the Union itself existed. The autonomy left them at 
liberty to do much as they pleased on the subject of High Grades, 
so only that no individual Lodge sought to coerce another. It was 
practically certain that in Germany and at that period the Lodges © 
would not be content with the Craft alone, whether or not it was 
this only which corresponded to “pure and ancient Masonry,” 
whether or not it was this and no other which deserved to be qualified 
as the Royal Art. Every signatory Lodge was permitted therefore 
explicitly to adopt and practise such additional. Grades as it might 
choose on its own part to welcome from the vast cohort. In other 
words, the Ectectic Unton recognised Masonry as comprised in 
three Degrees only, but each of its Lodges might recognise the whole 
cycle of the METROPOLITAN CHAPTER OF FRANCE, or of the Rites of 
Mizraim and Mempuis, when these came into being. After such 
manner was Masonic logic exemplified under the jurisdiction of the 
EKLEcTIscHER BuND. To what extent—if any—the unreasonable 
arrangement worked in practice I do not pretend to know; the fact 
of it explains sufficiently how it was that the MorHER Granp LopGE 
had comparatively so small a following after one hundred and thirty 
years. 
ECOSSAIS MASONRY 

Had there never been a Chevalier Ramsay, or had he written the 

“ Travels of Cyrus ” and not pronounced an Oration, the developments 
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- of Ritual beyond Craft Masonry must have assumed other forms. As 
it is, we have a ScottisH RITE, now regnant everywhere, and an 
Ecossais R&GIME in Switzerland. We have also Grades by the score, 
even to fourscore and a hundred, which are of this, that and the other, 
but all carrying the too familiar prefix. In a few sentences of a speech, 
the illustrious son of a baker, who became—under the auspices of the 
Catholic religion—a Knight of the Order of St. Lazarus, created as by 
magic, and knowing nothing of his power as a wizard, all High Grade 
Masonry, all its Ecossais systems and all the Masonic glory of Mother 
Kilwinning. The historical Lodge of Kilwinning is an old Lodge, with 
an old record, an old story to tell: it would have been not less obscure 
than Mary’s Chapel in continental Masonry, if the Oration had not con- 
verted it into a wilderness of emblematic building “ withdrawn into a 
wondrous depth ” of splendour. We should have had Masonic develop- 
ments beyond the Craft because not all of them are referable to the 
Wand of Ramsay, but we should not have had the shining panoplies of 
chivalrous Grades : he is progenitor of all the cohorts. And Scottish 
Masonry ig old, as age goes in Masonry : it would have held its honour- 
able and important place among us, had Ramsay followed contentedly 
his father’s trade in Ayrshire ; but there would have been no Ecossais 
Masonry—a thing of beauty and of wonder in some of its developments, 
but of vanity and hollow pretence in others. 

Intendant of Buildings.—At the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, and in the Lodge of St. Jean de Dieu, there was delivered 
another Oration, of very different calibre and consequence, but it is 
not without interest because it sought to establish a canon of criticism 
in respect of Ecossais Grades. Among things irrepealable and to be 
laid down in the first place were the rank, privileges, authority and 
primacy of Ecossais Masonry over all other forms. But in view of the 
great multitude of trivial-and ridiculous Degrees which passed under 
this denomination it was necessary to distinguish four marks by which 
the genuine could be separated from the counterfeit : they were 
(x) Antiquity, (2) Science, (3) Fidelity, and (4) Important Services. 
In the particular Rite to which the orator belonged the fourth Degree 
was that of INTENDANT oF BuILpINGS, or, in other words, 
ARCHITECT. It was an Ecossais Grade, and its antiquity was regarded 
as proved by the fact that such Overseers are mentioned in Holy 
Scripture, in connection with the building of the Temple. When that 
edifice was finished these architects were retained about the person of 
the King. As a corporation they survived the destruction of the First 
Temple; they assumed the direction of affairs when that of Zerub- 
babel began’; and when the city and its Holy Places were laid waste 

LP 
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by Titus they continued to exist, unknown indeed but united. At the 
epoch of the Crusades they took arms in defence of religion, and when 
the armies of the Cross failed they turned their activity to the founda- 
tion of “ useful establishments and virtuous associations ’’—not more 
definitely specified. The lineal descendants of these architects are 
Fcossais Masons, the same incorporation called by a new name. Such 
is the seal of their antiquity, and very respectable indeed—were it not 
a mere reverie, This oration was delivered by Baron Tschoudy. 

Primacy of this Grade.—If the fact that there were architects— 
called overseers—at Jerusalem in the days of Solomon demonstrates 
the antiquity of Intendants or Symbolical Architects in the days of a 
Loge St. Jean de Dieu, it is obvious that we need not look far in search 
of proofs of knowledge, more especially when science is defined as all 
whatsoever ‘ which renders man more perfect and more happy, more 
sociable or more human.” From this point of view a harmonic club 
in a tavern is not apart from science. But that which distinguished 
Ecossais Masonry above all was science of conduct, science of govern- 
ment : by these it triumphed over enemies, by these it honoufed sceptre 
and tiara, by these sustained the institutions of Masonry. Ecossais 
Masonry filled all offices, cherished by monarchs and worshipped by 
the people. But there was more even than this, for there came also 
into hands like these those sciences which are called occult, and though 
they despised the dross of material wealth the Brethren were students 
of Nature, who sought also to perfect it, apparently in the metallic 
kingdom. Such are the simple affirmations which are offered as a 
proof of science. As regards faith, the word Ecossais is a synonym of 
Loyal Servitor and Devoted Soldier. F\ idelity has raised the members 
of this confraternity to the most distinguished posts, from which also 
the importance of their services follows without appeal. In a word, 
the heart of an Ecossais is the treasure-in-chief of Masonry. As such, 
all nations and all religions combine to honour him, and the imperish- 
able inscription on any monument raised to his memory testifies that 
he loved his brethren. 

Condemned Ecossais' Grades.—If titles like these were held to 
be beyond contradiction it is presumable that the authority and 
primacy of Ecossais Masonry would pass also unchallenged. There 
remains, however, a suspicion that the Ecossais TRINITAIRE, 

’ Matrre Ecossats, Ecossats PARFAIT, and SUBLIME Ecossals 
might have proved as able claimants to the four marks by 
which we may know genuine Ecossais Masonry; but—as it so 
happens, unfortunately—these are four out of four-and-twenty 
decried branches. 
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A Chaotic Collection.—It has been said that all Ecossais Grades 
are concerned with the preservation of the true Word, but the state- 
ment is speculative and exceedingly hazardous at that, (I) because 
no less than ninety Degrees have been traced under this distinctive 
title and (2) because no single person has had the opportunity of 
examining them all. In the philosophical sense it would be less in- 
accurate to say that all real Ecossais Masonry represents the Royal 
Art as having been brought from afar into Scotland, but the category 
in this case would include too much, as for example, the Knightly 
Grades of the Srricr OBSERVANCE, while Grades would remain over 
which are certainly Ecossais in their motive but are too early in 
symbolical time to exhibit the alleged transition, as for example that 
INTENDANT OF THE BuILDINGS about which I have spoken at length. 
As we have seen in that case, the motive connects usually with a 
spurious claim on predominance and universal precedence. The 
basis of this claim is the place in Masonry assigned to Scotland by 
Ramsay in his memorable Oration. It should be noted, however, 
that this*motive is absent from many inventions which pass under 
the name. It seems therefore to follow that a satisfactory definition 
escapes us, and the reason is that the collection of Ecossais Grades is 
exceedingly motley in character and can be brought into no single 
class. Understood in the broadest manner, Ecossais Masonry is a 
collection of diverse Rites and Degrees which are grouped automati- 
cally—justly and otherwise—under an Ecossais qualification. So 
far as I am acquainted with them, the head and crown of all are the 
Grades of Master and Perfect Master of St. Andrew in the R&crme 
Ecossais ANCIEN ET Recrirm; but my acquaintance bears no 
proportion to the vast output, for this is represented at the present 
day by a grouping of mere titles : the Rites themselves have vanished 
and the Rituals are lost. 

The Scottish Rite.—The most famous and most generally diffused 
of the Ecossais systems is the Scotrisy Rite of Thirty-three Degrees, 
and it offers an instructive lesson on the vanity of its own title, which 
has been rightly abandoned in England, where it is known now as 
the ANCIENT AND ACCEPTED Ritr. The Ecossais clement is practi- 
cally confined to the Fourteenth and Twenty-ninth Degrees, called 
Scotcu Kyicut or Perrection and Granp Scortisn KNIGHT OF 
St. ANDREW. The latter presented a version of the Ramsay tradi- 
tional history as to the origin of Masonry in Palestine among crusading 
Knights. It is to be distinguished from the Grades of St. Andrew 
belonging to the Récrme Ecossais, for it is of vital consequence to 
remember that things which pass under the same names are by no 
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means the same things of necessity, so far as High Grades are con- 
cerned: uncritical compilers have regarded them too often as 
identical. 

A Cloud of Grades.—It would be difficult to produce a complete 
list of Ecossais Grades, and it would serve little purpose—seeing 
that they arc names only; but some notion of their extent and 
variety may be gathered from their recurrence in certain historical 
collections, a synopsis of which follows. A. ARCHIVES OF THE METRO- 
POLITAN CHAPTER OF FRANCE: (I) FRENCH Ecossats. (2) SUBLIME 
Encuisu Ecossats. (3) GRAND Arcutrect Ecossars. (4) Ecossais 
oF CLERMONT. (5) Ecossais OF ELDER BROTHERS. (6) Ecossats 
OF THE Forty, otherwise Ecossals DE LA QUARANTAINE. (7) Ecossals 
oF FRANVILLE. (8) Ecossais oF Hiram. (9) Ecossais or Mont- 
PELLIER. (10) Ecossais OF ‘THE SACRED VAULT OF James VI. 
(tr) Ecossats OF NAPLES, otherwise Ecossais oF SICILY. (12) 
Ecossats OF PERFECTION. (13) Ecossais or Sr. ANDREW. (14) 
Ecossais OF ST. ANDREW OF CHARDON. (15) EcossaIs OF THE 
TRIPLE TRIANGLE. (16) TRINITARIAN Ecossais. B. ARCHIVES 
OF THE MoTHER LoDGE OF THE SCOTTISH PHILOSOPHICAL RITE: 
(1) Exciish Ecossais. (2) PRUSSIAN Ecossats. (3) Ecossais 
or Tovunousr. (4) GrAND Ecossais. (5) PERFECT Ecossals. 
(6) TRINITARIAN Ecossats, otherwise PuIssANT GRAND MASTER OF 
THE ORDER OF THE Hoty TRINITY, but this alternative seems doubtful. 
C. Rive oF MisrAIM: (I) TRINITARIAN Ecossais. (2) COMPANION 
Ecossais. (3) Ecossats Master. (4) Fcossais PANISHERE. (5) 
Ecossais OF THE THREE JJ J. (6) Ecossars oF THE SACRED VAULT 
or James VI. (7) Ecossats or St. ANDREW. (8) SUBLIME Ecossals. 
(9) SuBtime Ecossais oF HEREDOM. It would appear that in this 
case the makers of the Rite had access to the archives of the METRO- 
POLITAN CHAPTER OF FRANCE. D. PRIVATE COLLECTIONS, being 
those of Pyron, Viany, Fustier, included: (1) PERFECT Ecossais 
ARCHITECT. (2) Ecossats oF MESSINA. (3) Ecossais or ST. GEORGE, 
(4) ENGLIsH GRAND ARCHITECT Ecossais. (5) GRAND Ecossais 
OF THE CRUSADES. (6) GRAND Ecossals OF THE PATRIARCHS. 
(7) GranD Ecossals OF Wattacuia. (8) ILLUsTRIOUS Ecossais 
ARCHITECT. (9) Ecossais OF ENGLAND. (10) Ecossals OF THE 
Lopce or PRincE Epwarp, an alleged Stuart Grade. (11) Ecossars 
or DuNKIRK. (12) Ecossais OF THE RING. (13) Ecossals OF THE 
Hoty Trinity. (14) Ecossais oF LILLE. (15) Ecossats OF MESSINA. 
(16) Ecossais oF ELDEST Sons. (17) Ecossais oF MILITARY 
Lopces. .(18) GRAND Ecossais OF PATRIARCHS. (19) GRAND 
YEcosSAIS OF THE CRUSADES. (20) LEVITE AND Martyr Ecossals. 
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(21) GRAND Master Ecossars. (22) ItLustrious Ecossais ARCHI- 
tEcT. (23) Ecossars or DunKIRK. (24) Ecossars or LILLE. 

A General Conclusion.—While it is certain that the maxim De 
uno disce omnes is of dangerous or foolish application except in very 
famitiar fields, some practical acquaintance with a great number of 
Masonic Grades in desuetude encourages the opinion that no pearls 
of great price are missing. The GRADE OF ARCHITECT OR INTENDANT 
is important for the pretensions of LA MAconNERIE Ecossaise and for 
+ nothing else. We have learned fully enough concerning it. The 
Grades of the Réctme Ecossats will come before us in due course, and 
under the obedience of the ScotrisH RiTE we shall meet also with 
vestiges of Ecossais motives and elements apart from Ecossais designa- 
tions, In the present place therefore it may be held that enough has 
been said on the general aspects of the subject. 


ECSTASY 

There is one sccret of which the natural world has heard dimly 
and faraway, which official Churches wot of in an obscure corner of 
the Church-Mind, which is unfolded in hidden circles, but there too 
often only as a great intellectual consideration. It is termed ecstasy, 
and in this word there are concealed the elements of a true process, 
It has been spoken of also by first-hand experimentalists as rapture 
and even as translation. It is that state in which God is said to have 
taken Enoch and Elias. Later Greek philosophy seems to have read 
it into Greek Mysteries, almost as if it were attained by the epopt 
as a matter of direct experience. But the Mysteries were or became a 
conspicuous and familiar event in the civil life of the nation, and 
there is no historical ground for assuming that anything was conveyed 
therein, except by the mode of symbolism. We shall have an oppor- 
tunity of adjudicating on this question in another section. That the 
state in question was symbolised does not appear in the records of 
Ritual procedure, and the mythology of the Mysteries by no means 
favours such a supposition; but the records are broken and piece- 
meal, so that it is difficult to speak with certainty on either side of the 
debate. If the affirmative side cannot be put out of court it is useful 
to note the fact, lest any at this day should lay too great a stress on 
the connection between Emblematic Freemasonry and such Mysteries 
as those of Eleusis. I question whether they would dare to say that a 
certain time and action in the Third Degree commemorates the passing 
of the Greek Epopt through a Grade of extasis. It is certain that 
neither Desaguliers nor another who may have written up that Degree 
from any materials which came into his hands or from anything 
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conceived in his mind had any such intention before him and much 
less held it within. This notwithstanding, if words mean anything, a 
death which is figurative is synonymous with mystical death, while 
the latter is (1) denoted by the peculiar significance attached to the 
word ecstasy in the secret circles mentioned and (2) has its records 
at large in the literature of Christian Mysticism, which records are 
those of veridic experience and not of metaphysical debate. Some 
account of this experience in summary form will be given in another 
place. The purpose of the present brief section is to note the alleged . 
presence in the Greek Mysteries of a symbolism connnccted with 
ecstasy, but understood—especially by later Platonists—as something 
more than symbolic, as an experience through which it was thought 
that Candidates were caused to pass. Plotinus calls it “the Banquet of 
the Gods,” and it is virtually that state which he is said to have 
attained on four occasions, within the personal knowledge of Porphyry, 
his friend and biographer, who only attained it once. 

Craft Consequences.—When we elect to make use of terms which 
are altogether of an unusual kind we must accept the consequences 
implied by their express synonyms. It follows that the figurative 
death of Masonry typifics the death of the mystic, the ecstasy of 
Plotinus, the rapture of St. Teresa, out of which there is in fine an 
issue, as of those who are raised by an expericnce of Divine Life, 
sometimes described as Beatific Vision of God, sometimes as “ ecstatic 
reunion with the Good,”’ sometimes as that realisation of the Divine 
Presence in which the soul cannot be distinguished from God. I think 
that St. Thomas Aquinas termed it “one with One.” Such are the 
connotations of a certain crowning event of Craft Masonry. They are 
remote from the Craft subject on the common surface thereof, but I 
have not invented and it is not my intention to labour them: they 
are quite clear and to those who know the literatures there is no 
escape offered. We shall see later that in Emblematic Freemasonry 
the Mystery of Figurative Death is married to a myth which does 
not belong thereto, thus creating a presumption that there was 
more in the mind of the maker than he saw fit to express clearly. 
But on this it is unsafe to dwell. For the moment in any case it is 
better to say that he wrote more wiscly than he knew and gave a 
meaning to his subject—imbedded as a great implicit—of which he 
had scarcely dreamed. In so doing he opened out several avenues to 
the experiment of the High Grades, though most of them took advan- 
tage of the opportunity in a very imperfect manner, because they did 
not realise its measures. 

Magical Ecstasy.—It remains to be said that there are other 
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and lower states of ecstasy, some of which deserve to be called spurious. 
It is a thing which has many aspects and lends itself to many forms 
of substitution. There is a way of reason and a way that is below 
reason. True ecstasy signifies—by the mystic hypothesis—a tem- 
porary suspension of communication with externals, and we can put 
the outside world away from the senses—so to speak—by artificial 
means. There were Magical Rites in the past which had recourse to 
wild music and dancing, to the utterance of barbarous words and to 
the stupefaction of strange perfumes, by which the senses were 
entranced. Whatsoever occurred in such cases to those who saw and 
heard belongs to the order of hallucination, from the evocations of the 
solitary magus described in the old Grimoires to the abominable 
pageants of the Witches’ Sabbath. 

Ecstasy and Love.—On the spiritual plane the key of ecstasy is 
love: its raptures and translations begin and end therein. The 
reason is that the love of God is the first condition of His union: but 
this mysterium magnum belongs to a formal treatise on the hiddenness 
of the squl in God and may be only mentioned here. Devotion is love, 
and as I ought not to conclude without a reference to the ecstasy of 
the poet and poetic rapture, let it be said that though these are far 
away from the Union they have analogies therewith. There is a 
loving devotion by which the poet is translated and is carried away 
from himself: it opens other eyes and other ears, creating a new 
spirit and another heart within—a life of conscious kinship with the 
world and its beings. The duty imposed by kinship is called brotherly 
love, and one of its offices is relief in the catholic sense, in other words, 
the “distinguishing characteristics of a Freemason’s heart ’’—by the 
hypothesis at least concerning it and translated to the great heights. 


EDEN AND MASONRY 

The burden of one of Rossetti’s poems tells us that “‘ Eden bower’s 
in flower ” and the flower which it brought forth for his purpose was 
Lilith—“ the wife of Adam.” There was a time also when Eden was 
in flower for Masonry, but that which it brought forth was the Em- 
blematic and Speculative Art. The foolish old /iferati tell us that this 
was devised by Adam in Paradise, and is hence that Science of Perfec- 
tion which was anterior to the Science of Good and Evil. 

Legenda Theosophie.—To scoff, however, is easy, but in the 
midst of the ribaldry a vital point is all too often missed. For us at 
the present day the substance of that which was advanced by the old 
Masonic scholars seems no better than idle words, and yet in another 
sense than they intended consciously it may happen that it contains 
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an unexpected import, and a curious significance is traceable in some 
fables which are preposterous when taken literally. As regards the 
Masonic myth of Paradise, behind the crass wording there lies all 
Greek theosophy concerning the primeval estate of man in a pure 
world of the spirits when the spirit was not apart from God ;- there 
lies also the very late Greek notion that Mysteries like those of Eleusis 
laid open to their epopts in allegory the possibility and even the 
certainty—on given conditions—of a return into that Divine Estate. 
Nor is it only a dream of Platonism and the golden line of its succession ; 
for the same concept is not imbedded so deeply in Zoharic Kabalism 
that it cannot be drawn forth therefrom, while orthodox Latin theology 
holds fast to an intimate relation between God and the soul “in the 
world before the traditional fall of man,” and the whole work of 
sanctity is a means by which “‘ we hope to pass through the ark of our 
salvation ” into the primeval mode of Paradise, as into “ mansions of 
eternal bliss and glory,” and into the unifying presence “‘ of Him Who 
is the Great I Am, the ALPHA and OmEca, the beginning and the end, 
the First and the Last.” Such being the case, we have to remember 
that those who referred the origin of Masonry to the Garden of Eden 
were those also who identified it with the Old Mysteries or maintained 
alternatively that these were but a shadowed and reflected light of 
that which was mother of them all—the Grand Original and Royal 
Art. 

Higher Criticism.—I am very certain, as a Catholic Mystic, that 
in the first place we came forth out of the Great Mystery and that in 
the last we return ; and this great practical and experimental doctrine 
of our source and end is shadowed forth in those Holy Scriptures, 
where the cosmic House of the Spirit opens its Mystery Ritual in 
Paradise and closes it in the New Jerusalem, an alternative formula- 
tion in symbolism of our origin and term. Amidst their awful con- 
ventions of thought, language and imagery, I believe in my heart 
that the Hutchinsons, Prestons and Olivers had certain obtuse 
intimations of this truth at the back of their minds, when they called 
Masonry the original science, the science of perfection, the first and 
only true Emblematic Mystery, from which all others have descended 
and deteriorated the further they came down the stream of time. 
So far as any realisation is concerned, the statement is ludicrously 
untrue of anything dreamed or devised at the Apple-Tree Tavern, or 
anywhere in the byways and purlieus of London City, in and about 
the year 1717. It is equally far away from the consciousness or 
intent of any Board of General Purposes, wheresoever its planks are 
laid in the wide world of Masonry. But as something born out of all 
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calculable time, a Mystery coming forth from a Mystery, the THIRD 
DEGREE was somehow brought into being. In the presence of that 
most unaccountable eidolon, that grand parable intimating a grand 
morality, our Masonic forefathers fell into dreams and sometimes 
they saw visions. After what mannner they knew not; and how it 
came about they knew not, but the only terms in which they could 
think of it, and the one way in which it loomed before them, was as 
a Mystery of the Soul in God. Out of all expectation they remembered 
that the old Myste were begotten a second time, as regenerated 
children of the Moon, that there were gods who died in the Mysteries 
and gods who rose again; and one to another they said that this is 
Masonry. They began, moreover, to remember strange things in 
Porphyry and Plotinus, of the soul before birth and after: they said 
it is the Science of perfection and Masonic science, But two or three 
spoke to one another apart, thinking of a Great Instituted Mystery of 
Divine Life in Palestine ; and together they looked back at Masonry, 
and these said: It is Christ ; the Third Degree is Christian. It was 
of Christ indeed at the beginning, and the Craft shone in those days in 
the light of a Johannite parable. The High Grades came in their 
season, with their quests followed through the “six periods of the 
world’s creation,” through “ an abyss of darkness” to the rest of an 
eternal Sabbath, to the “ mansions of the blessed” and the New 
Jerusalem. It seems to me therefore that intimations of the old 
theosophy, which is so familiar to the hearts of some of us in many 
records of the past, are written all over Masonry, and in the light of 
that which is shewn forth in the GRADE oF RosE-Croix and in other 
apocalyptic Grades there is a spiritual manner of understanding the 
Masonic myth of Eden which would have been accepted by Plotinus 
and Proclus, and which Christian mystics who were greater than 
these might have taken into their heart of hearts. 


EDWIN LEGEND . 

A traditional Charter of Athelstan which has not seen the light of 
history is the sole evidence for the existence of an equally traditional 
son of the Saxon King under this name and an alleged Grand Master 
of the Craft. The story is that he loved Masons much better than his 
father did and that he obtained from the latter a licence which author- 
ised Masons to hold an annual assembly. The first meeting under this 
sanction took place in York, circa A.D. 926, when the prince is said to 
have presided and himself made Masons. No such document exists 
and Athelstan had no such son. It has been suggested therefore for 
the purpose of saving the legend—but against all likelihood—that the 
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reference was to another Edwin, who was king of Northumbria, 
A.D. 674. Mr. F. A. Armitage—possibly following MacKenzie—has 
adopted a much more pertinent proposition—namely, that the person 
of the legend was half-brother of Athelstan, an historical Edwin of the 
period, whose name actually appears as witness to an extant-charter 
which the King signed at Winchester. It is nothing to the purpose of 
Masonry and I do not see that the legend is saved thereby. It is 
indecd beyond redemption. The intention was to furnish a mythical 
Grand Master in the early tenth century and this is how a royal prince 
was provided. I have referred to the subject in considering the claims 
of the Cooke MS. 


EGYPTIAN INITIATION RESTORED 


In the year 1770 a German Mason, von Képpen, in collaboration 
with J. W. B. von Hymmen, produced an Egyptian Rite in Seven 
Degrees, under the title Krata REPoaA, which has been said on un- 
certain authority to signify the Silence of God. Having regard to the 
sources of the compilation it seems possible that the words are a 
corruption of the Greek xparjp, which signifies vas in quo miscetuy 
vinum, a wine-jar or goblet, and pérw, meaning propensus sum ad 
aliquid, in other words attraction or devotion, in this instance to wine, 
the allusion being to Dionysiac Rapture, understood in the sense of 
the Mysteries. There scems no reason to suppose that the system was 
ever put in operation, and its Egyptology is naturally that of the 
period, derived from Greck sources, from Iamblichus, Plutarch, 
Porphyry, Herodotus, Diodorus of Sicily, and from certain Latin 
writers like Cicero and Apuleius. But the work was done with care 
and the result remains within the measures of moderation. It is of 
interest after its own manner and even suggestive ; it has been, more- 
over, cited often and as no adequate accounts exist in English, I 
propose to describe it at length, giving in the first place some account 
.of the names and titles connected with the various Grades. There are 
those which suggest nothing outside Greek mythology and call for no 
Greek knowledge to identify. In the second place, there are some 
which a little acquaintance with Greek will explain readily. 

Official Titles.—-While PasTopHoros was the title of the 
Candidate according to the Rite itself, its more usual meaning 
corresponds to an overseer or warden, as e.g. one who carried 
an image of the god, but the word is used by Apuleius and 
signifies a Priest of Isis. Neokoros is purgator templi. We have 
also Stolistes and Hierostolistes, namely, the yeoman or guardian 
of the robes as regards the first term and Cancellarius as regards 
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_ the second, but this is an explanation of the Rite itself and it 
does not seem warranted. Melanophoros means one clothed in black 
or mourning garments. Christophoros is Christum ferens, a reference 
to the yoke of Christ and its bearing, but used in the sense of one who 
carries-the marks of unction. There are also words which suggest 
corrupt Greek, such as Pavaskistes—meaning Disemboweller—and 
Heroi, which signifies Embalmers. The ordinary Greck term in the 
latter case is rapexevrijs, the equivalent of which is Pollinctor in 
Latin. We have also Odos, which stands here for Orator but really 
means threshold, or with the aspirate Way, Journey and Help on the 
Way. In like manner we find Pixon for the Chapter of initiates, but 
there is no such Greek word. So also Zacoris is supposed to mean 
treasurer, but I find only Zaconis, a late Latin word, the equivalent of 
which is Deacon. Special attention may be drawn to Paneah, which 
according to the Ritual account is a man acquainted with the Mys- 
teries. The nearest Greek word is rdveca, meaning Panici terrores and 
thus offering a very curious analogy, for. the term Paneah would seem 
to mean qne who has survived the terror of seeing the Great God Pan. 
With another accent the word zaveia signifies Lupercalia, the 
sacrifices and plays dedicated to Pan at his festivals. The remain- 
ing terms may be held to explain themselves in the course of the 
account, 

Grade Titles.—The Seven Grades are those of PASTOPHOROS ; 
Neoxoros; the GATE oF DEATH or MELANOPHOROS; the BATTLE 
OF THE SHADOWS or CHRISTOPHOROS; BALAHATE; the ASTRONOMER 
BEFORE THE GATE OF THE Gops; and PROPHETA or SAPHENATH 
PANEAH. 

Gate of Men.—The Candidate for the First Degree is represented 
as prepared in a grotto and thence conducted to the GATE oF MEN 
by a Thesmophoros, or dispenser of those laws which govern the 
Mysteries. The Gate opened and test questions were put, after 
which he was left to wander in ‘the gloom of Birantha” amidst 
artificial tergpests and thunder, the sudden glare of lightning, 
and so forth. If he preserved his equilibrium, a Reader of the 
Laws recited the Constitutions of the Society, to which his 
consent was required. He had been hoodwinked at some stage 
of the proceedings and was now led to the Hierophant. An oath 
of discretion and fidelity was administered, with a sword pointed at 
his throat, after which he was restored to light and placed before two 
Pillars, between which was a ladder of seven steps, leading to a vault 
with eight doors of entrance. He was told that these doors were barred 
against the profane but would be opened to him as to a child of 
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celestial researches and divine toils. He. was warned to beware of | 
those prejudices and passions which distract from the path of felicity 
and was counselled to fix his mind upon God, the Source and Preserver 
of all. He then ascended the ladder and at each step various symbols 
were explained, including an interpretation of the names and attributes 
of the gods, but it differed entirely from that which was told to the 
people. At the end of his experience the Candidate received the 
General Password of the Order, being the common mode of com- 
munication between all members, This was Amorm and it was held 
to signify: “ Be thou discreet.” He carried henceforth on his person 
a badge, medal or talisman called X: ‘ylon, and thereafter he became 
Keeper of the Threshold. The Grade of Pastophoros was devoted to 
physics and there was instruction in meteorology, anatomy and the 
science of healing. The interior sense of symbolical language and 
hieroglyphic writing was also expounded. 

Grade of Neokoros.—The novitiate lasted for a year and then 
a severe fast was imposed in preparation for the Grade of NEOKOROS 
on those who were deemed worthy to proceed. The .Candidate 
was placed again in a dark chamber or grotto, where he was 
served on the day of his advancement with choice meals by 
beautiful women, who were either wives of the priests or virgins 
consecrated to Diana. When his strength was restored they pro- 
ceeded to stimulate desire by every kind of allurement. As a test 
of self-government, he had to withstand this temptation, and if success- 
ful the Thesmophoros—as Guide of the Paths—subjected him to 
further questions. The Stolistes, said to be bearer of the aspergillus, 
purified him with water, and he was called upon to certify that his life 
had been chaste and prudent. The Guide flew towards him bearing a 
serpent which was cast upon him, and straightway the Hall of Recep- 
tion seemed to fill with reptiles, that terror might be struck into his 
soul. The greater his courage during this ordeal, the more he was over- 
whelmed with congratulations after his advancement. He was taken 
before two Pillars of great height, representing East and West and 
having a griffin between them, as an emblem of the sun, driving a 
wheel before it, from which proceeded four rays to typify the four 
seasons of the ycar. He was invested with a caduceus, regarded as a 
-type of the sun’s motion along the plane of the ecliptic and received 
the Password Eve, said to signify Life, but also a Serpent. The Sign 
of Recognition was crossing the arms upon the breast. Members of the 
Grade of Neokoros were taught (a) the use of the hydrometer for 
calculating inundations of the Nile; (6) Geometry ; (c) Architecture. 
These arts were secret and were discovered only to those whose 
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_ acquirements were far advanced beyond the common capabilities of 
the people. The Neokoros had the care of the Pillars. 

Gate of Death_—When judged worthy of the next Grade, being that 
of the GATE oF DEATH, the Postulant was notified as to the date of his 
reception and on that day was conducted by his guide toa vestibule, over 
the door of which was inscribed the title of the Grade. Through this 
door he entered a place of the dead, where he encountered the Paraskistes 
or Disembowellers and the Heroi or consecrated Embalmers in the midst 
of their work. In the centre was the sarcophagus of Osiris, who was 
feigned to have been murdered recently. Having been asked whether 
he had taken part in the crime and having protested his innocence, he 
was seized by two gravediggers and brought into another hall, where he 
was awaited by a Melanophoros, habited in black. The King of Egypt, 
who took part always in this ceremony, received him with a gracious 
countenance and offered him a golden crown if he doubted his powers 
of endurance during the rest of the ordeal. Knowing that he must 

reject the gift, the Candidate cast it at his feet, whereupon the king 
cried for vengeance and smote him lightly on the head with a sacri- 
ficial axe. The gravediggers laid him on the ground, the Paraskistes 
enveloped him in bandages, and all the assistants fell to groaning 
about him. He was carried through a door inscribed Sanctuary of 
Spirits into a place where the victim of figurative death found himself 
encompassed by flames, lightnings and thunder-peals. Charon took 
possession of him, as if he were a ghost in reality, and bore him to the 
judge of the dead. He beheld Pluto surrounded by Rhadamanthus 
and Minos, by Alecton, Nicteus, Alastor and Orpheus. The terrific 
tribunal addressed him severe questions on the course of his entire life 
and he was condemned to wander in those regions of the underworld. 
He avas relieved thereupon of his bandages and mortuary apparel, 
receiving these new instructions : (t) Never to seek blood ; (2) To 
help members of the Order whose lives were endangered ; (3) Never 
to leave a dead body unburied ; (4) To look for a resurrection of the 
dead and a judgment to come. The Sign of Recognition in this Grade 
was a peculiar embrace typifying the power of death. “The Password 
was Monach Caronmini, supposed to signify: “ I count the days of 
wrath.” The initiate of this Grade was occupied for a period in paint- 
ing and designing the decorations of sarcophagi and in the swathing of 
mummies. He had lessons in hiero-grammatical writing and in 
rhetoric. The Melanophoros remained in the underworld till he was 
judged worthy of more exalted Mysteries, which failing he might be 
numbered among the Parashistes or Heroi, but the only return to the 
light was by entrance into higher knowledge. 
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Battle of Shadows.—The time of wrath—as it was termed—lasted . 
usually for eighteen months, when the Candidate for the BATTLE OF 
SHADOws was visited by the Thesmophoros, who offered him a gracious 
salutation, armed him with sword and buckler, and invited him to follow. 
They traversed the underworld, where he was attacked suddenly by 
torch-bearers hideously masked and surrounded byserpents. The Guide 
encouraged him to withstand all dangers, but in the end he was over- 
powered, a rope was passed about his neck and he was drawn hoodwinked 
over the ground to the place of assembly where he was to receive the 
new Grade. The shadows then fled precipitately, uttering great cries. 
The Candidate was raised, and the bandage removed from his eyes, 
which were dazzled by brilliant illumination. He saw the King seated 
at the side of the Demiourgos. Below these exalted persons were the 
Stolistes, or Purifier by water, the Hierostolistes, or Secretary, the 
Zacoris, or Treasurer, and the Komastis, or Master of the Banquets. 
The Odos, or Orator, felicitated him on his resolution and counselled 
further perseverance. . He was presented with a bitter cup, the Kukeon 
of the Ancient Mysteries, which he must drain to the dregs. There- 
after he received the shield of Isis or Minerva, the shoes of Anubis and 
the hooded mantle of Orcus. He was armed also with a scimitar and 
commanded to behead a victim immured in a cavern, to the mouth of 
which he was conducted. As he entered, the assembly exclaimed with 
one voice : “ Niobe ! Behold the cave of the enemy.” Within was the 
effigy of a beautiful woman, to all appearance alive. Whether he 
realised the deception seems uncertain, but at least he fulfilled the 
order, subsequently presenting the head to the King and Demiourgos. 
After applauding the action, they informed him that this was the head 
of Gorgon, spouse of Typhon and murderer of Osiris. He was pledged 
ever to destroy evil, as in the present case, and was then clothed in 
new garments. His name was registered among the judges of the land 
and he enjoyed henceforward free communication with the monarch, 
receiving his food daily from the court. With the Code of Laws, there 
was given him a special decoration, to be worn only at dhe reception 
of a CHRISTOPHOROS, or in the city of Sais. It represented Isis or 
Minerva in the form of an owl, an emblem signifying that man is born 
blind and receives light only through experience and philosophy. The 
Password cf the Grade was Jas, being the name of the supreme law- 
giver. Assemblies of the Grade were held in a Chapter called Pixon, 
or Justice. The initiate was required to master the mysterious 
language of Amorm., - 

Grade of Balahate—A CuristopHoros had the right to demand 
admission to the Fifth Grade—or that of BALAHATE—and the 
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c Demiourgos had no power to refuse. He was received in the 
Ball of Convocation and was then taken into another chamber, 
where he was the sole spectator of a pageant in which all 
members took part. A personage denominated Orus came forward, 
accompanied by several Balahates, bearing torches. They reached 
the mouth of a cavern from which flames spouted and’ found 
the murderer Typhon within. Orus approached with drawn sword 
and the monster rose up, exhibiting a hundred heads, a body 
covered with scales and a vast length of limbs. He was beaten 
to death by the hero, who cut off one of the heads and without 
speaking exhibited it to all present. This pageant was followed by an 
instruction, which explaincd the allegorical procedure. Typhon 
signified fire, one of the most terrible agents and yet without it nothing 
could be accomplished in the world, Orus typified industry, which 
overcomes the violence of fire. In this Grade chemistry was taught 
and Chymia was therefore the Password. 

Gate of Gods.—Chains were placed upon the Candidate in his pre~ 
paration gor the next Grade, bearing the sonorous title of the ASTRONO- 
MER BEFORE THE GATE OF THE Gops. In the first place, he beheld the 
Gate of Death, giving entrance to the cavern with which he had made 
acquaintance in the Third Degree. It was now filled with water, on 
which the boat of Charon floated ; there were also sarcophagi contain- 
ing the bodies of those who had betrayed the Order. The Candidate 
was threatened with death like theirs if he became guilty of such a crime. 
A new pledge was administered, after which he was instructed respect- 
ing the origin of the gods and on the government of the people by means 
of their own credulity, with the importance of preserving polytheism 
among the vulgar for this reason. There was, in truth, but one God, 
President of the Universe and transcending the comprehension of 
mankind. A practical knowledge of astronomy was conferred in this 
Grade, and the participant is said to have been warned against makers 
of horoscopes, as authors of idolatry and superstition. The Candidate 
was then ledgo the Gate of the Gods and introduced to their pantheon. 
What he saw was magnificent paintings and what he received was a 
fuller account of their histories, the Demtourgos concealing nothing. 
He was taught the sacerdotal dance, representing the course of the 
stars, and received the Password Ibis, a symbol of vigilance. He was 
presented subsequently with the Roll of Chief Inspectors and members 
of the Society, which was spread over the surface of the Globe. 

Adept Grade.—Not only the King and Demiourgos but the members 
themselves must consent to the Astronomer’s advancement to the 
ea Pen A hot dheat ofa Man ACOUAINTED WITH THE MYSTERIES 
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and the completion of his education in all functions—public and , 
political. The Reception was followed by a procession, including an 
exposition of sacred emblems before the people. On the night following 
the Adepti assembled in four-square houses outside the town. They 
were held to be the sojourn of the Manes, for the Order was supposed to 
communicate with the souls of the dead. What the Candidate beheld, 
however, was a series of mural paintings representing human life. 
The new Prophet was presented with a beverage composed of wine 
and honey, signifying that he had reached the term of his trials and 
that he was to enjoy henceforward all the sweetness of knowledge. 
The badge of this Grade was a cross, representing the cardinal points ; 
he was clothed in a white garment and his head was shaved. The 
Sign of Recognition was crossing the hands within the sleeves of the 
tobe.. The Password was Adou, explained to be the root of the name 
Adonis. He also received the title of Pannglach, meaning circumcision 
of the tongue and indicating that as he had now acquired all sciences 
his tongue was unloosed, for he was qualified to speak upon all. The 
last ceremony was the shaving of the head and the presentgtion of a 
peculiar square coiffure. The Mysteries had now been explained to 
him in their plenary sense, and the recipient was licensed to read the 
archives written in the tongue of Amorm, the key of which he possessed. 
But the greatest prerogative belonging to the Seventh Grade was to 
share in the election of a king. The new Prophet might also, after a 
due period, aspire to the official positions, not excepting that of 
Demiourgos, 

Early Egyptology.—I have said that there is no trace—as there was 
indeed no possibility—of the working of these Degrees in ceremonial 
form, though uncritical people like Ragon have included it in their lists 
of Masonic Rites. There is indeed nothing to warrant the idea that it 
was put forward as anything but an individual ‘study of the Egyptian 
Mysteries by a writer who supposed that like other mythologies 
that of Egypt was to be explained by a natural hypothesis con- 
cerning the science of priestcraft. The KRaATA REPO4,is presented 
as a seminary for the preparation of a priesthood and for the mainten- 
ance of its peculiar mystery and art, being the rule of the people by the 
power of a false religion. The system represents fairly the sum of 
Egyptology in the year 1770, derived from Greek sources and with 
the names of the older gods rendered for the most part into their pre- 
sumed Greck equivalents. It may be compared throughout with the 
elaborate and much more learned work of Baron de Sainte-Croix, 
published at Paris in 1784 under the title of MéMoIRES POUR SERVIR 
A L'HistorrE DE LA RELIGION SECRETE DES ANCIENS PEupLes, For 
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this author Egypt was the mother of all superstitions as well as of all 
knowledge ; the pricsts were monotheists and their mythology was a 
system of allegorical fables for the concealment of their science and 
doctrine and for the maintenance of their rule over the nation. It will 
be seen that the conclusion is identical and need not concern us further, 
The criticism in both cases, as in that of Warburton, is typical of the 
several periods, and after due allowance for variation with extended 
measures of knowledge, it has not passed away entirely in the light 
of the present day. That of the Krata REPoA has a special interest 
from the Masonic standpoint as representing a particular and drastic 
counterpoise to the reveries of Hermetic Masonry, the School of 
Avignon, Pernety and Baron Tschoudy, for which Egypt was a 
sanctuary of veridic secret knowledge. 

Egyptian Sanctuaries.—In conclusion, as regards the KRATA 
Repo, I have given considerable space to what at best is a matter of 
hypothetical reconstruction into which invention has entered largely, 
and indeed predominates throughout ; but it is not without importance 
for the period, when many persons—both Masons and virtuosi of 
archzology—looked in Germany, as they did also in France, towards 
Egypt as the cradle of antique Mysteries, howsoever they hap- 
pened to understand them. Egypt more than India and far 
more than Greece—in the days when Mysteries flourished—was 
regarded as the country of initiation. At the value of each in respect 
of real warrants of research, there are witnesses to the same effect in 
the present day, and it seems to me—as one who watches only from 
without—that the more fully we learn concerning the Sanctuaries 
of the Delta, the greater looms their science, of which astronomy 
stands in the forefront as a mighty signpost or indicator. I am not 
entitled to judge those who affirm that the Book or THE DEAD—in 
respect of several sections—is really a book of initiation, but I re- 
member how great findings of scholarship in the past have come to be 
reversed later on, and we shall see when the time comes what may 
happen in thig case. . 

Sources.—The authorities for this notice are (r) KRraTa REpoa, 
or Initiation into the Ancient Mysteries of the Priests of Egypt, 
Berlin, 1782; (2) the same, second edition, 1789; (3) the same, 
translated into French by J. M. Ragon, appearing in this form at 
Paris in 182r. 

ELECT GRADES 


The Grades of.Elect Masonry are not less extraordinary in number 
than futile in raison d’éire, if it is permissible to pronounce judgment 
on the evidence of those which are still extant—or at least available. 

1—Q 
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The rest are merely names, and as it is unlikely that all are variant 
accounts of the same events it is barely possible that something of 
symbolical consequence may lie beyond our criticism. The events in 
question are the pursuit, discovery and punishment of the three 
assassins who caused the untimely death of the Master-Builder. In 
each and every case with which I am acquainted they embody narra- 
tives of the pseudo-historical order, apart from symbolism, and are 
therefore characterised by a radical misconception of the message 
which inheres in the Central Legend of the Craft. An offence of this 
kind is of course graver in the makers of Grades than mere failure in 
the fabrication of a successful dramatic Mystery. The Grades under 
notice vary between indifferent and bad in this respect also; in other 
words, they are without titles to existence. Having regard, however, 
to their existence and diffusion through the chief Rites, their consider- 
ation is necessary, and it may be said in the first place that they are 
side issues of the MASTER GRADE. I have been successful in obtaining 
certain French versions in manuscript, belonging to the second half 
of the eighteenth century, and if they are not the prototypes of the 
Elect series they are varied but slightly therefrom. 

Grade of the Dagger.—The first in my list is entitled First GRADE 
oF Erect Mason, and the heads of its instruction follow. (1) All work 
was suspended and the approaches to the Temple were closed by order 
of Solomon for the space of nine days when the absence of the Master- 
Builder became known. (2) After the discovery of the body and its 
solemn interment a fitting reward was promised for the apprehension 
of the murderers. (3) An unknown person sought audience of the 
King and announced that he had discovered the grotto in which one 
of them had taken refuge. (4) Solomon appointed nine Masons to 
accompany the stranger to the spot, with instructions that the culprit 
should be brought alive to Jerusalem. (5) As the company approached 
the cavern one of the more zealous rushed forward, and seeing the 
assassin asleep with his head on a table and a dagger lying thereon, 
he seized the instrument, stabbed the ruffian to the krain and sub- 
sequently cut off his head. (6) The head and dagger were carried to 
the King, who was incensed at a disobedience which forestalled his 
own vengeance; but he forgave the indiscretion in the end at the 
prayer of the other Masters. (7) In this manner was the Master-Builder 
vindicated ; the work on the Temple was resumed, and the Nine Masters 
were recompensed by their incorporation as a Company of Elect Masons, 
having special signs, tokens and words by which they might recognise 
and communicate with one another. This Grade corresponds to 
ELeEct oF NINE in the ScottisH RITE. 
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Work of the Candidate.—The Candidate for reception as ELEcT 
Mason was placed in a Chamber of Reflection, and after a short period 
of solitary meditation he was told to remove his hoodwink, when he 
found himself confronted by the actual scene of the Grotto, apparently 
by means of a transparency, but so devised that the body of the 
assassin was over against a solid table on which was the effigy of a 
bleeding head, together with the avenging knife. These trophies are 
the titles of the Candidate’s admission to the Lodge, and these he lays 
upon the altar. The Master accuses him of disobedience to orders, 
which he does not appear to have received, and he is forgiven at the 
solicitation of the Brethren on account of his zeal. He is pledged, en- 
trusted, and hears the Historical Discourse, as also the Catechism of the 
Grade, which affirms that after the summary execution of the assassin 
nothing remained to be done, seeing that it was all accomplished. 

Alleged Political Meaning.—When the meaningless procedure 
of this Grade and its story apart from purpose are contrasted with the 
elevated practical lessons impressed on the Master Mason by the 
Legend of the Craft it is scarcely matter for surprise that: the enemies 
of Masonry gave it a murderous political significance. It seemed in- 
credible that sane people should impose upon the Candidate a part of 
imaginary vengeance, and account for it by a spurious history which 
carried no consequence whatever. But if the murdered Master 
represented the destroyed rights of a people and if his assassin were an 
oligarchy which enslaved them, there was at once a fell significance ; 
there was a Grade of history in its making, while the tokens were not 
those of symbolism but of conspiracy deeply planned. I touch here 
upon the Keynote of hostile criticism in respect of the Elect Masonries 
at large and all Degrees of the Dagger. It will be unfolded as we 
proceed further. 

Second Elect Grade.—Among the documents to which I refer the 
SECOND GRADE OF ELEcT Mason is almost destitute of procedure, but 
develops in its recitals some further considerations arising out of the 
previous Cereyiony. Having heard that the two other assassins have 
perished miserably in the region of Capul, otherwise Cabul, Solomon 
was desirous only of proceeding with the building of the Temple, and 
the direction of the work was placed in the hands of the Nine Elect 
Masters, they to report daily on its progress. Such is the History of 
this Grade in the part of it which is so denominated. The Catechism 
divulges the name of the Unknown Stranger, that is to say, Perignan, 
and we hear at a Jater period of a Grade called ELu DE PERIGNAN. The 
stranger made his discovery because he was working by a Burning 
Bush in the vicinity of the Grotto and came across the assassin in the 
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last degree of want and misery. He gave an ear to the wretch in his 
pleadings, provided him with food, and did not betray him to Solomon 
till an edict of the King reached him. A final discourse describes the 
story as allegorical, and draws from it the lesson that God visits the 
criminal, there being no escape from the decrees of Divine Justice. It 
is said also that the Grade is preparatory to the Sublime Mysteries of 
that which follows thereon. This Grade corresponds to ELEcT OF 
FIFTEEN in the ScorTisH RITE. 

Third Elect Grade.—Having failed so far to meet with Sublime 
Mysteries, or indeed any Mysteries at all, except the unaccountable 
reference to a Burning Bush, one turns with a certain expectation— 
after the manner of a forlorn hope—to the THIRD GRADE OF ELECT 
Mason, which proves to be one of Knighthood : Chevalier Elu, Troi- 
siémé Grade, governed by a Most Illustrious Grand Master. It opens at 
midnight, but a sun shines thereon, for it is in the full light of Chris- 
tianity, the chivalry being devoted by day either to warfare with the 
infidels or to works of hospitality, while at midnight they give account | 
of their progress. The Historical Discourse is important, gs it com- 
prises a particular version of the alleged transmission of Masonic secrets 
from the age of Solomon to that of the Crusades. It sets aside as fabu- 
lous those reverics which ascribe the origin of Masonry to Moses, Noah 
and Enoch, The true history of the Institution begins with Solomon 
and that of the Elect Grades with the Nine Masters, chosen to go in 
search of the traitors who assassinated the Master-Builder. When the 
Temple was finished these Masters elected a Chief, and when they 
found any one who deserved to be enrolled among them he was pledged 
to faith in God, loyalty towards princes, charity towards Brethren and 
neighbours. They withdrew from worldly business, spending their 
life in prayer and ministering to the needs of the poor. The majority 
of these Illustrious Companions embraced Christianity when its light 
dawned on the world, and were more devoted than ever to works of 
mercy. The Order is said to have flourished till the end of the seventh 
century, after which it declined, till at the opening of the twelfth 
century it was reduced to a few persons gathered in a single Lodge, 
but following strictly therein its rule of life. This Lodge seems to have 
been established in Palestine, and indeed it is not suggested that the 
chivalry had existed so far outside the Holy Land. Various Christian 
pioneers joined its ranks during the Crusades, all indifferently being - 
pledged to the rebuilding of Christian Temples, for it appears that the 
Chevaliers Elus still held themselves Masons. A time came when the 
Order united with that of St. John of Jerusalem. In this manner, 
carried back by Crusading royalties and nobles, it began to be known in 
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Europe. Lodges were established in Italy, Spain, France, England, 
whence it passed into Scotland and took root at Kilwinning. When 
Edward the Black Prince returned from the eighth and last Crusade‘ 
he became Protector of the Order in England, where it assumed the 
name ‘of Freemasonry. 

A Practical Lesson.—The Historical Discourse is followed at 
great length by that of the Orator, who impresses on the Candidate 
the solemnity and importance of his pledges—adoration of God, as 
the Sovereign Architect of the Universe; fidelity to the King, as 
incumbent on all his subjects, but most especially on those who have 
attained so eminent a Grade as that of this elect chivalry ; defence of 
the Christian religion and readiness to pour out one’s blood to the last 
drop in its cause. The Candidate is told further that the heart is a 
living temple and therein is the altar on which sacrifice must be made 
to the Eternal. 

Symbolical Meanings.—There is also an elaborate Catechism, 
which is of consequence for the symbols connected with the Grade and 
for several matters of detail. The chief instructions may be summar- 
ised under the following heads: (1) The approach of the Candidate is 
announced by a Battery of seven knocks, because the erection and 
adornment of the Temple occupied seven years. (2) The number of 
Elect Masons was raised by Solomon to twelve—presumably for 
symbolical reasons. (3) The Chapter is illuminated by twelve greater 
and twelve lesser lights, the first signifying the Elect Masons and the 
second the Tribes of Israel. (4) The tomb situated at the western end 
of the Chapter represents that of the Master-Builder. (5) The urn is 
a copy of the Vessel in which the heart of the Master was preserved, 
(6) The Ark of the Covenant is a symbol of the Temple of Solomon. 
(7) The Seven-Branched Candlestick represents—in respect of its 
branches—the seven deadly sins, while its seven lights are in analogy 
with the gifts of the Holy Spirit which watch by day and by night over 
just men, to keep them from falling. (8) The Golden Coffer signifies 
the receptacle in which were placed the hearts of those sacrificial 
victims which were agreeable to the Eternal ; and in such coffer should 
every Elect Knight deposit mystically his own heart—purified by 
good actions. (9) The Palm-Trees denote the Cherubim, whose 
wings covered the Mercy-Seat. (10) Solomon decorated his Twelve 
Masters with a sash on which was embroidered a flaming heart, 
as a token of ardent love among Brethren; but a Cross was 
substituted when the Order became Christian, because it is the 
Sign of Salvation, which the Elect Chivalry is prepared to defend 
with its blood. (rz) The Grip of the Grade commemorates the 
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triple undertaking of Love to God, loyalty to the King and Charity 
towards all mankind. 

Appeal of this Grade.—Though it cannot be said to contain 
Sublime Mysteries, the THIRD GRADE oF ELEcT Mason is that which 

" redeems the triad,-by atoning for the follies and vacuities which 

precede it. The dramatic element, so essential in Ritual procedure, 
is wanting; but this is a recurring characteristic of French High 
Grades, the good and the bad indifferently, and one is disposed to 
conclude that in France at that time the Mason was in search of 
instruction, preferring to receive symbolism largely in the form of 
discourse or by way of question and answer, exchanged between 
Officers, rather than by way of pageant. The procedure, such as it is, 
deserves to be called dignified ; the lessons are unfolded with reverence 
and are put with considerable force. Were materials for judgment in 
our hands, I suspect that this Grade would prove to be the crown, or 
chef-d' ceuvre, of the whole Elect Series, properly so-called. As regards 
the Traditional History, it recalls the romantic legend concerning the 
Knights of the Morning recited at length by Baron Tschoudy in 
L’Etoile Flamboyante, and this brings me to my final point. 

Adonhiramite Masonry.—The Grades under consideration form 
an arbitrary part of Adonhiramite Masonry, being four to six of that 
Rite, and we have seen that it is referred indifferently to Baron 
Tschoudy and L. G. de Saint-Victor. In view of the correspondence 
which I have just established between the Traditional History of the 
THIRD GRADE oF ELEcT Mason and the legend of L’Etoile Flam- 
boyante, I have no doubt whatever that Tschoudy had a hand in the 
business, and that he married the ELEcT oF NINE of the EMPERORS OF 
THE East AND WEST to a Mysterium of his own invention, adapting 
for this purpose a previous invention in the work already mentioned, 
which belongs to the year 1766. The Elect Grades are not Adon- 
hiramite Masonry, which substituted the Adoniram of 1 KINGS v. 13, 
in place of Hiram, as the name of that “ cunning man, endued with 
understanding ” of 2 CHRONICLES iv. 16, possibly because of the 
opinion held by many that the said craftsman has no name in the 
Scriptures, Hiram being an allusion to the father of the King of 
Tyre. But, however this may be, the French collection is named 
fancifully, as it is obvious that KNIGHT OF THE SworD and KNIGHT 
RosE-Crorx have no more concern in Adoniram than have the Elect 
Grades. 

Elect of Fifteen.—The First GRADE oF ELECT Mason is in exceed- 
ingly close analogy with Erxct oF Nrnz, otherwise ELECTED KNIGHT 
OF NINE, in the ANCIENT AND ACCEPTED Rite, which may be called a 
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later codex. The Adonhiramite triad excludes, however, the ELECT 
oF FrrtEEN, which is the sequel to ELEcT oF NINE in the SCOTTISH 
Rite, both being taken over of course with much other baggage from 
the Councit or Emperors. There is another rare French Ritual in 
manuscript of approximately the same period, and entitled Grade de 
Chevalier Elu de Quinze. It is exceedingly short and worthless in every 
respect. There are three candelabra of five lights each in the Lodge, 
respectively in front of the Master and his two Wardens. They are 
lighted one after the other, to the sound of three Batteries, each of 
five knocks. The number of Elect Brethren must not exceed fifteen, 
and the hour of Opening is 3 o’clock, by reference presumably to the 
three assassins. The Candidate enters carrying two death’s heads, 
one being pierced by a dagger. He is pledged, entrusted and learns 
the story of the Grade. In opposition to that of the SECOND GRADE OF 
Execr Mason, or Elu de Perignan, Solomon does not have to rest 
content with a report that the two remaining assassins of the Master- 
Builder have perished miserably—by presumption, from natural 
causes, ,Six months after the crime one of the Intendants of the 
Building, on quest in the Land of Geth, ascertains that they have 
found refuge therein. Solomon is. apprised in due course, and as the 
King of Geth is his vassal orders are issued for their delivery into his 
hands. He appoints fifteen Elect Masters, including the previous 
nine, and they travel to Geth, bearing a letter from Solomon. To 
make short of a silly story, the assassins are secured and brought to 
Jerusalem, where they perish in the utmost tortures. It is prayed that 
the Candidate may be spared a like misfortune. 

Elect Grades Proper.—The Grades of ELEcT MAsonry may be 
divided into two broad classes, being those which continue the Tradi- 
tional History of the THirp DEGREE and those which—judging by their 
titles, for they are not available to criticism—are of other symbolical 
categories. It should be understood that the first class are represented 
to all intents and purposes by the few which have been subjected to 
examination,in the present section, but more especially by the First 
and Fourth Grades. Their critical history is one of variation and 
alternative, but I have not been able to trace the THIRD GRADE 
or ELEcT Mason beyond the Ritz of ADONHIRAMITE Masonry. It 
is probable that those with which I have been unable to make acquaint- 
ance are like those which are known—impertinent and vacant trifles. 
Setting aside the ANCIENT AND ACCEPTED and the COUNCIL OF 
EMPERORS, as otherwise dealt with, the particulars are as they here 
follow: (1) A Grade, entitled Exect, follows immediately after that 
of MASTER Mason, and is accordingly numbered 4 in the series of the 
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FRENCH MODERN Rite. (2) There is one under the same title and in 
the same numerical place in the RITE OF THE PHILALETHES. (3) Gar- 
gantuan in all things, the Rive oF Mizrarm has not only ELECT OF 
Niner; Exect or tHE UnxNown—an adaptation probably of the 
SECOND GRADE OF ELEcT Mason, and having references therefore to 
Perignan ; Erect oF Firteen ; but also PERrect, and finally ILLus- 
TRIous Erect. (4) The Rite oF MEMPHIS has Knicut ELEct oF 
Nine, Intusrrious Kyicut ELect oF THE FIFTEEN and SUBLIME 
Evect Knicut, thus recalling the THIRD GRADE oF ELECT Mason. 
(5) Pasqually’s Rive or THE ELEcT PRIESTHOOD has been credited 
with a GRAND Exect Grade as fourth in its series, but I believe that 
the particular tabulation is wrong. So also the imaginary reformation 
of this Rite by L. C. de Saint-Martin is provided with a fifth Grade 
under the name of ELEct. 

Other Elect Grades.—In the second class may be included : 
{t) Grades of the METROPOLITAN CHAPTER OF FRANCE—No. 12, 
Perrect Eect; No. 13, ELEcT Master; No. 14, ELECT SECRET 
AND STRICT INSPECTOR ; No. 15, SUBLIME ELECT; No. 16, ScoTTIsH 
Exect; No. 17, Erect or tHE TWELVE TriBes ; No. 70, ELECT OF 
Lonpon ; No. 74, SUPREME ELECT. (2) The CHAPTER or CLERMONT 
is reported to have included Lesser ENCLISH ELECT, but the authority 
is doubtful. (3) The Granp Cuaprer OF BeRtIn had ELEcT OF THE 
NEw JERUSALEM among its Apocalyptic Grades, (4) The Counciz 
OF EMPERORS OF THE East AND West had GRAND Evect ANCIENT 
AND PERFECT MasTER and GRAND ELECT Kaposu. (5) The collec- 
tions of two private unconnected Masons, named Pyron and Fustier, 
included ELEcT COMMANDER; ELECT DEPosITARY ; SUPREME ELECT, 
or Adjutant of the Tabernacle of Perfect Elect Masons; GRAND 
PRINCE OF THE THREE ELEct; and SUBLIME Exect Lapy, belonging 
to some Adoptive Rite. (6) Another collector—named Viany—has 
left record concerning a Grade entitled ELECT PHILOSOPHER AND 
SUBLIME MASTER. (7) We hear also of KNIGHT ELEcT PHILosopHER 
in the PHILOSOPHICAL ScoTTIsH Rive ; of SymBoricar GLEcT, under 
the name of Baron Tschoudy, and connected with some attempted 
Masonic Reform. I have intimated that Pearls of some price may be 
hidden among these unknown inventions, 

Elect of Truth.—These enumerations are concerned with Grades 
and not with Rites making use of the term Elect. A Rite which is 
said to have been instituted at Rennes in 1776 was called ELEcT oF 
Truru, but I have no particulars concerning it. Pasqually’s Rive oF 
Exect PRiEstHoop has been dealt with in another section, 
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In approaching the subject of the earliest and greatest of the Greek 
Instituted Mysteries it is necessary to draw about it a rigid line of 
demarcation, so that it may be kept within certain limits, or a brief 
study would assume the proportions of a volume. Beyond this line 
must be placed whatsoever belongs to such questions as antiquity, 
place of origin and names connected with foundation. It will be 
enough for our purpose to know that the ELEUSINIAN MYSTERIES 
were exceedingly old and that very early in the Christian centuries 
Epiphanius—at his value on a question far back in the past—referred 
their establishment to something like eighteen hundred years before 
the birth of Christ. There is an old tradition that they were brought 
into Greece from Egypt, and this in any historical sense is almost 
certainly untrue, yet it is tolerable from the standpoint of legend, as 
marking the positive fact that Greek Mysteries were preceded by 
those of other and older lands, of which Egypt will serve as a type. 
As regargs the myths of institution, these are numerous enough, for 
the ELgusINiA are reputed to have been founded by Erechtheus the 
sixth King of Athens, by Inachus King of Argos, by Eumolpus—in 
respect of the Lesser MystTERIES—he being a priest of Ceres, appointed 
as such by Erechtheus, and—in respect of the GREATER—by Orpheus, 
he being masqueraded for the purpose as an historical personality. 
Now the MysTeries oF Errusis are the MystertEs OF DEMETER, 
who is Ceres, and of Persephone, who is Proserpina, and according to 
their own legend they were founded by Demeter herself at Eleusis. 
The allocations which pass as historical being all fabulous, we may as 
well be content with the myth, which no one expects to be otherwise. 
Reposing therefore on the evidence of Isocrates, the Athenian orator— 
one among many witnesses—Ict us recognise symbolically that 

’“ Demeter made two gifts to the Athenians, both of palmary impor- 
tance ”"—-the first being corn, “which delivered us from a state of 
savagery,” byt the sccond was the Mystcries, “‘ which instruct the 
initiates how to entertain the most agreeable expectations concerning 
death and eternity.” 

Legend of Eleusis.—The central myth of the Mysteries is as 
familiar to classical readers as the story of Hiram is to Masons, and to 
those outside the Order who can be classed as students of Masonry. 
Demeter, a daughter of Saturn and Cybele, had Persephone as the 
fruit of her union with Zeus. Persephone was accounted beautiful, 
even among the womanhood of the Greek pantheon, and for her 
better protection she was carried by her mother to Sicily, where she 
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was placed in a secret house erected by the Cyclops in the midst of 
an earthly paradise. It was, however, to prove a place of doom, for 
when she and her maidens—Rhodope, Calypso and others—were 
gathering roses and lilies, with other of the garden’s flowers, the earth 
opened, and Pluto, god of the underworld, appeared in a golden 
chariot. There came about in this manner the Rape of Proserpine, 
who was borne lamenting to the darksome region and was exalted as 
Queen of Infernus. A quest legend follows on that of the rape, for 
Demeter went over the world, sceking her lost child in the disguise 
of an old woman. In this manner she came fasting to Eleusis, where 
she was employed as the nurse of Triptolemus or Demophon, son of 
Celeus, King of Attica, by his wife Metanira. The story is told at 
length in a Hymn of the sixth century B.c. which passes under the 
name‘ of Homer. The points which concern us are (z) that the 
goddess in her dereliction received the hospitality of Celeus and 
(2) that at length she threw off her disguise and was manifested in 
her divine attributes. She gave orders for the erection of a great 
temple, in which she herself established her august Mysteries. But 
we have seen that Demeter was goddess of corn, and during her sojourn 
at Eleusis the earth remained sterile. Foresceing, as the Hymn tells 
us, that he would be deprived of the homage of mortals, Zeus inter- 
vened and promised to restore Persephone to her mother, on condition 
that she had eaten nothing in Hades. But the fatality was still 
working and she had partaken of four pomegranate seeds, the con- 
sequence being that Pluto had power upon her for a certain term of 
months in every year, during which she must abide with him in the 
underworld. The term is variously described as six and four months : 
in the first case the six remaining were spent with Demeter; in the 
second the mother had four and Olympus claimed half of the remain- 
ing period. However it may be, Demeter was pacified ; seed-time and 
harvest resumed their normal course, the earth was filled with plenty, 
and Zeus secured his meed of human worship. 

Exile and Return.—As the figuration of myths gogs, it is not a 
very striking legend, like the pomp of the Golden Fleece and the 
quest thereof: it is comparable to the Welsh PEREDUR, and as out of 
this there grew up the great Perceval cycle of the Holy Graal—from 
small beginnings to magnalian ends—so out of this primitive centre 
arose the mighty pageant of the ELEUSINIAN MysTERIES, a national 
palladium of the Grecian world, on which the praise of poets and 
philosophers was poured in later centuries, on the ultimate nature, 
purport and end of which imaginations have wrought, as they have 
upon the Graal myth. It is curious to note that—far apart as they 
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lie—both are expressions of those old, old formularies of legend— 
that of exile and return, that also of a quest imposed, pursued and 
carried to its term. 

Classical Witnesses.—I have mentioned the praise of the Mys- 
teries; and there are also such accounts concerning them as are extant 
among classical authors. In respect of both it is to be noted that a 
gulf of centuries intervenes between the foundation of the Rite—to 
whatever age it is allocated—and the records on which we depend 
concerning them. The earliest testimonies are those of the Greek 
poets. Blessed and happy are those, according to Euripides, who 
know the Mysteries of the gods, who sanctify their lives, “ celebrating 
orgies in the mountains.” According to Pindar, they know “ the 
end of life and the given end of Zeus.” For Sophocles, the place of 
the Mysteries was the place of life: only misery and evil reigned 
elsewhere. The chorus of initiates in Aristophanes proclaims that for 
them only is the sun and for them the gift of light, because they observe 
“the rules of picty.” Plato comes next to the poets in respect of time 
and he gffirms that the end of initiation was the restoration of the 
soul to that state “ from whence it fell, as from its native seat of 
perfection.” He cites Socrates as expressing an opinion that those 
who established the Mysteries “were well skilled in human nature,” 
because they promised to such as were initiated a place in the abode 
of the gods after death, while ‘« mire and filth ” were the environment 
of other souls. That Plato beheld them, however, through his own 
glass of vision is a conclusion to be drawn when we compare his 
master’s moderate and rather perfunctory statement with his own 
description of those Mysteries “which it is lawful to term most 
blessed of all,” in which those who aré admitted ascend through 
contemplation to “ the Intelligible Beauty.” It recalls the counsel 
in an Orphic fragment of uncertain date: ‘ Proceed in the right 
way and contemplate the sole Governor of the world.” In fine, 
Plato says that the end of the Mysteries was to join the souls of men 

‘in communion with the gods.” We may compare the orator Isocrates 
who, about the period of Plato, defines the Mysteries as that of which 
“human nature stands chiefly in need.” Cicero—among Latin 
writers—speaks of the sacred and august Rites of Eleusis, which are 
“the beginning of a life of reason and virtue.” In his view also 
“ Athens has produced many excellent and even divine inventions,” 
but has “ given nothing better than those Mysteries by which we are 
drawn from an irrational and savage life, and are tamed—as it were— 
and broken to humanity. * He affirmed further that the hope which 
they inspired was that of a blessed immortality. 
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Later Testimonies.—When we pass into Christian times there is 
a cloud of classical witnesses. (x) According to Strabo, “the secret 
celebration of the Mysteries preserves the majesty due to Divinity.” 
(2) Aristides terms Eleusis “the common temple of the earth.” 
(3) Porphyry dwells upon the moral principles inculcated By the 
Sacred Rites. (4) Plutarch compares death to the advancement of 
a Candidate into the Greater Mysteries, for the after life is like a new 
initiation and a celebration of august Rites. (5) Proclus says that 
the initiations deliver souls from this material and mental life to 
reunite them with the gods. (6) Such also is the testimony of Sallust, 
and (7) Theon speaks of friendship with Divinity as the spiritual 
crown of the epopts. I omit the Christian witnesses, though they are 
important after their own manner, because they are not especially 
witnesses to Eleusis but rather to later Rites, as I omit for the same 
reason Iamblichus and Plotinus. I am concerned, moreover, with 
Eleusis at its best and in Greece rather than in Rome or Alexandria, 
though the decadence and corruption which fell on the Mysteries in 
the later period of the empire involved the Eleusinian Sanctuaries last 
and least of all. There was a time, as we know, when the words 
Mysteries and Abominations became practically interchangeable, and 
it is so stated in the records. 

Importance of the Mysteries.—Thesc gleanings are shortened 
and selective only, but they are representative in the sense that they 
will furnish an unversed reader with a summary notion of the way in 
which classical thought regarded the Eleusinian Mysterics. It is 
important to realise that—late or early in the history of Greek litera- 
ture—they are so late in comparison with the rise and progress of the 
Rites that they might be called modern in comparison. They are 
commemorations of a status attained long previously and to which 
they contributed nothing on their own part, or they are presentations 
of personal views. The Mysteries had taken their place inthe nation 
long centuries before the voice of Pindar was raised concerning their 
claims. So predominant was this place that initiatiom had almost 
attained the proportions of an universal custom, the neglect of which 
became little short of a stigma. The case of Socrates, who declined 
to enter the Sanctuary—presumably because he was a free teacher and 
indisposed as such to the limitations of formal pledges—was not 
incomparable to that of a man who in other days of Christendom should 
refuse the Rite of Baptism. He stood apart and suspect. The Mys- 
teries, moreover, were protected on all sides by the national mind, and 
any public reference to the business of the Inner Sanctuary was not 
only tabooed but condemned by the public spirit. We know that on 
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a certain occasion the audience rose as one man and stood ready to 
rend their great poet ZEschylus for a supposed allusion to the official 
secrets in one of his tragedies—which was being acted for the first 
time—and that he was justified only by incurring a negative form of 
displeasure when he proved that he had not been initiated. 
Experience in the Mysteries——The ELEusINiA therefore were 
above all things sacred, as an inward heart of religion, and here is the 
first note which calls to be registered concerning them. This in itself 
is a clear and simple issue, but it is otherwise if we pass to the con- 
sideration of Plato’s statements—e.g. when he speaks of the epopts 
ascending through contemplation to the Intelligible Beauty. Was 
it an ascent accomplished by the rational mind, elevated and illu- 
* minated for the time being by the Ritual Discourses of the hierophant ? 
Js it this which lies behind his affirmation of communion with the gods ? 
I have proposed already that Plato-as others like him—bcheld the 
Mysteries through a glass of vision, much as the sacramental legend of 
the Holy Graal is of one kind for the scholarship of vegetation gods, 
but of gnother, which differs generically, for the higher scholarship 
of the mystic. I remember also a pregnant statement of Plutarch, 
that the secret doctrine of the mystagogues was delivered to recipients 
without art, accompanied by no proof and in the absence of any 
arguments to warrant an explicit faith therein. In other words, the 
form of expression was that of dogmatic utterance. When this 
statement is taken in conjunction with all that we know of the cere- 
monial pageant there would seem but one answer to the question 
whether the traditional beatitude and wisdom of the Mysteries were 
communicated in the symbolism of ceremonial act and in the allegory 
of verbal discourse, or whether the Candidates came into the hands of 
such wise and illuminated Masters that they passed under their 
influence into a spiritual and interior state, in which—for the time 
being—they attaincd experience at first hand of the Blessed Life and 
Divine Communion. I have suggested that there is but one answer 
on the faith,of all the evidence, and the first alternative is affirmed 
thereby ; but as it happens that in several modern schools—mostly 
of the occult kind—the second has been maintained in one or another 
form, it intervenes here for consideration, since it is obviously an 
important issue. As between the Rites of Eleusis and the Rites of 
Emblematic Freemasonry, it postulates unawares precisely that 
kind of distinction which would subsist between the Lord’s Supper 
commemorated in a Protestant Church of the old type and an arch- 
natural Mass celebrated in the Mystical Sanctuary of Eckartshausen 
or Lopukhin. 
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The Suggestive Enquiry.—In the year 1850, and in England, an 
explanation of the Mysteries was offered which differed from each 
and all by the anonymous author of A SUGGESTIVE ENQuIRY INTO 
THE HERMETIC MysreRyY AND ALCHEMY. The Initiations are 
described by Mrs. Atwood—the concealed author—as the beginning 
of a life of reason and virtue, leading up to the hope of a blessed 
immortality hereafter, founded on a participation attained already 
therein. They were more therefore than a beginning of wisdom, 
for they promised the integration of conscious being in “ the object 
of rational inquiry.” It was hence no “metaphysical abstraction ” 
offered to the mind, but the adept—ex hypothesi—was “ conjoined to 
the Divine Nature” by means of divine media. Proclus is quoted 
as stating that those who were initiated met at first with “ manifold 
and multiform gods,” but having been admitted to the inner penetralia 
they found no inferior divinities: on the contrary they received 
divine illumination and participated in the very substance of the 
Deity. This is understood by Mrs. Atwood as signifying an experience 
attained at first hand by the Candidate in his soul, but Proclys spoke 
only of a symbolical participation, for he proceeds to contrast that 
which was communicated in the Mysteries with that which can be 
reached mystically in the inward condition. ‘“ And so,” he continues, 
“if the soul looks abroad, she sees shadows and images of things, 
but returning into herself she unravels and discovers her own essence. 
At first she appears only to behold herself, but having penetrated 
further she perceives that which is called the mind, while on advancing 
further into the innermost sanctuary she contemplates the Divine 
Substance, and this is the most excellent of all human acts, namely, 
in the silence and repose of the faculties of the soul to ascend upwards, 
even to Divinity, to approach and to be joined closely with that which 
is ineffable and above all things. When come so high as the First 
Principle, the soul ends her journcy and rests.” 

The Lustrations.—It is affirmed that the soul became liberated 
by the lustration of the Mysteries and was passcd ingo a supernal 
condition, the Rites of Purification being designed to restore the 
monarchy of reason therein. We shall see later on in what those 
Rites consisted and that they could not have been valid sacramentally, 
much less efficacious in themselves. 

Trance Experiences.—I do not propose to enlarge at present on the 
alleged media of the purifications which—according to the SuGcEs- 
TIVE Enguiry—led up to the real experiments. It will be sufficient 
for the present purpose to say that the experiences took place ex 
hypothest in trance, the induction of which was the great secret of 
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the sanctuaries. By these—as by an art “ divinely potent ” and not 
by ‘‘theoretic contemplation only ”"—the adepts became “ cognisant 
partakers ” in the wisdom of true being. The soul knew herself, not 
in part as now but as a whole. She arrived at her desired end and, 
“participating in Deity,” perceived and realised the presence of 
universal life, A descent of Avernus represented the dangers and 
terrors which besiege her during the first period of liberation, and the 
secrecy which encompassed the experiment was because of the spiritual 
captivity which is possible to the unprepared therein. After the 
experience of Hades the aspirant was passed on by the Hierophants 
to the immortal abode, and the Lesser Mysteries ended. That 
abode was in sight but not as yet gained. Assuming for a moment 
with Mrs, Atwood that these were psychical adventures and travellings 
performed: in ‘some condition of induced trance, the point to be 
observed is that they were just as much workings in the world of 
images as if they had been a dramatic pageant operated externally by 
the actors in a symbolical Rite. I mean to say that they were not 
veridic ¢xperience. As a fact, we shall see that the scheme of the 
Mysteries at Eleusis belonged to the world of Ritual, and there is not 
the least reason to suppose that they were other than Dramatic 
Pageants, whatever their heart of meaning. 

The Stygian Lake.—Between desire and its object there in- 
tervened the Stygian Lake and that mystical death in which the soul 
quits for a time her earthly envelope. When the figurative distance 
had been bridged by the successive stages of initiation there was 
“ vision of the light in Elysium,” the eye—according to the thesis—no 
longer looking from without inwardly and beholding its object through 
the atmosphere of natural life, for an assimilation was established, 
“as near as may be in consciousness,” between the self-knowing and 
self-known. 

The Highest Unity.—There was, however, another Grade, called 
Intellection in Elysium, where “ the exemplary image ” of universal 
Nature is said.to have been revealed. Finally the souls of the epopts— 
being made perfect—and “having passed through the whole pro- 
gression of intelligible causes,” were promoted to a contemplation 
of the Highest Unity. This contemplation was the final “ prepara- 
tive’ to translation, to the intuition of that which is before all 
things and the cause of all, ‘which seeing only is seen and under- 
standing is understood by him who, penetrating all centres, 
discovers himself in that which is the source of all, and passing 
from himself to fhat attains by an ultimate and crowning transcension 
the whole end of his progression.” This was the consummation of 
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the Mysteries. I need only say concerning it that in this very 
interesting reverie the classical hints and allusions to the Instituted 
Mysteries have been curiously worked up in the light of Platonic and 
Neo-Platonic theosophy—by the help in particular of writers like 
Thomas Taylor. What Plato and all the successors agreed -to be 
possible of attainment in the experienccs of liberated minds has been 
transferred to the pageants of the sanctuaries. 

Neo-Platonic Mysticism.—We may compare Porphyry on 
Auxiliaries to the perception of Intelligible Things and on two modes 
of death, “one in which the body is liberated from the soul, but the 
other, peculiar to philosophers, in which the soul is liberated from the 
body, returning to life under the dominion of another law.” I give 
one quotation out of a great available collection, in which Greek 
mystical philosophers offer to our consideration the same sequence 
of experiences and the same end in union which have been contem- 
plated and attained by the Christian mystics of all ages. The mysterium 
magnum of Neo-Platonic philosophy has been summarised by the 
SuGGEsTIVE Engurry and has been applied to the interpretation of 
Eleusis and its Instituted Mysteries, some important analogous 
. intimations being derived from the philosophers themselves. The 
explanation is that they regarded their initiations as I and others 
who are like me regard the Third Craft Degree ; that their symbolical 
understanding was right and true of those initiations taken at their 
highest, or as they took them personally ; and that my understanding, 
within my own measures, is also right and true. But although they 
are there and plainly, I know that the good average craftsman not 
only cannot see them but could not be told concerning them, having 
no ears to hear. In like manner, when Greece went to the Mysteries 
age after age, because of la haute convenance and the duties of a great 
national function, it profited after its own manner, but it did not see 
the things presented with the eyes of Porphyry and Proclus, with 
those of Psellus or in the sense of the First AtcrBIApDEs of Plato. 
There is one thing more on this part of the subject : powsoever the 
legend of the soul, its states and stages of attainment on the path of 
return to God, may have been symbolised for Greek philosophers in 
Rites of Eleusis and Iacchos, in Mithriac and Chaldaic Rites; even 
if we suppose for a moment that such stages and states were meant to 
be foreshadowed by these Mysteries; we must remember and shall 
see immediately that according to all the evidence as to that which 
took place in the Sanctuaries, there was no first-hand experience 
possible in the nature of things. . 

Hypothetical Key.—The author of the SuccESTIVE ENQuiRY is 
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wrong on the central point of fact and is in the position of a person— 
not a Mason—who after reading a mystical interpretation of the 
THIRD DEGREE should conclude and maintain thenceforward that in 
all Masonic Lodges the Candidate for Raising is put into a trance 
whichis called figurative death, has a psychical experience correspond- 
ing in a much deeper sense to that which is enacted about him, and 
is finally exalted to a new life, which is understood as the life of 
resurrection. The word trance reminds me that the work under 
notice offers a Key to the process which it supposes to have taken 
place in the Sanctuaries. The actual agent, it tells us, must be sought 
in the magnetic trance. The Ancient Mysteries worked with the same 
material as the modern mesmerists, but the Hierophants conducted 
their practice in pursuance of great established principles, with 
which Mrs. Atwood claims to be acquainted but which she does not 
disclose on account of the alleged dangers. The supposed practice led 
up to the introspection of Psellus: “ the vital spirit purified by wise 
manipulation became a mirror of the catholic reason of Nature, and 
of that Joly and sublime experience granted to man alone in the 
Divine Alliance.” What Psellus actually says in DE Oracutis is 
that there were two kinds of apparitions in the Chaldaic Rites, not 
those of Eleusis: they were (1) those corresponding to the figures 
of light or various forms of light created by the passions of the soul 
in the state which is called Superinspection, and (2) those correspond- 
ing to the higher state of Introspection, wherein the soul beholds the 
Divine Light apart from any form or figure. It is needless to say 
that the hypothetical magnetic key is a device of arbitrary invention, 
unsupported by any evidence in the records. 

Lesser and Greater Mysteries.—I have intimated that LESSER 
AND GREATER MYSTERIES were cclebrated at Eleusis, and as it is 
obvious that the first were in some sense introductory to the second 
it would seem reasonable to suppose that they formed an unity together, 
as the Grade of Novice in the high Order of Chivalry led on to that of 
Knighthood apd was incomplete apart therefrom. M. Ouvaroff, a 
French writer of the early nineteenth century, affirmed however as 
points of strong probability (1) that the GREATER MysTERIES were 
absolutely distinct from the LEssER; (2) that there is nothing to 
prove that every Mysta might become an Epopt; (3) that if such 
indiscriminate advancement had been possible the Greater Mysteries 
would have been almost certainly betrayed; (4) that there was a 
principle of selection at work and a wall of partition in the form of a 
double doctrine? (5) that the Lesser MysTERIES taught nothing 
in direct conflict with polytheism; but (6) that those which followed 
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imparted just notions respecting Divinity, the fall of man, his im- . 
mortality and the means of return to God; (7) that—according to 
Galen—the hierophants committed certain secret books to the Epopts, 
which they alone could read. Ouvaroff’s hypothesis of a sealed door 
between the two Rites and of its opening to those only who were 
favoured by special clection is unsupported by any evidence. Some 
twenty-five years previously the Baron de Sainte-Croix affirmed 
that the spread of Christianity in Greece led the Keepers of Eleusis 
to be more careful about admissions into the GREATER MYSTERIES, 
and this is why—according to Tertullian—there was an interval of 
five ycars between the two Rites, while it appears on the authority of 
Plutarch that the Mysta in olden times could become an Epopt one 
year after his initiation. 

Preliminaries of Initiation and Advancement.—As we have 
seen after what manner the SuGGESTIVE ENQurry interprets the 
lustrations of the Mysteries and the transcendental experiences 
which were supposed to follow thereon, it should be explained that 
Candidates for the Lesser were required to wash in the rivgr Ilissus, 
after which the Dadouchos, who officiated at this ceremonial, caused 
them to place their feet on the skins of victims which had been sacri- 
ficed to Jupiter. It was therefore a symbolical observance, having no 
inherent efficacy. The lustration was preceded by a fast and followed 
by a solemn pledge of secrecy. The Candidate for the GREATER 
MysteEriEs was prepared also by fasting, by a Rite of Ablution in the 
salt water of the sea and finally by fire, the flame of certain torches— 
which were passed from hand to hand—being supposed to purify the 
group or cohort of Postulants. It was again a conventional procedure, 
and such also was the sexual continence imposed in both cases prior 
to participation in the Rites. There was nothing ex opere operato, 
though again it is to be understood that the impression produced on 
the minds of Plato or Proclus would differ in a generical manner 
from that which would befall Alcibiades. While the latter made up 
a disgraceful mockery of the secret procedure in the course of a 
drunken orgy, Plato affirms that the ceremonial of purification 
delivered those who went through it from the guilt and consequence 
of crime, not only in earthly life but also after death. He understood 
them therefore sacramentally, as the outward sign of an inward grace, 
or as the sacrament of Confession is understood in the Latin Church— 
i.e., subject to the proper dispositions of the penitent and the turning 
of his heart to God. To say otherwise is to rave. 

The Rites at Agra.—The LessER MYSTERIES took place at Agra, 
on the banks of the Ilissus, and the Greater at Eleusis itself, within 
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- sound of the sea. It is a curious commentary on the speculations of 
Ouvaroff that the records of the past are, comparatively speaking, 
rather full upon those Rites which his hypothesis supposes to have 
been protected by a wall of double doctrine and a strict law of selec- 
tion, While there is practically nothing extant on the procedure of the 
introductory Rites. They were obviously of a preparatory kind 
having regard to those which followed, and hence they have been 
described in terms which suggest that they were concerned solely 
with ceremonies of purification. We have seen, however, that purifica- 
tions of a more elaborate kind preceded the Greater Mysteries. What- 
ever the distinctions which separated them one from another, they 
were bound together by the nextus of the Eleusinian Legend, which 
was distributed in such a manner that the LEsser MysTERIgs repre- 
sented the return of Persephone to earth, while the GREATER Mys- 
TERIES delineated her descent into the infernal regions and her experi- 
ence therein. According to Clemens Alexandrinus the former laid the 
foundations of hidden doctrines, and the superstructure was raised in 
the latter It has been surmised that the basis was concerned with 
the necessity of virtue in view of a Divine Providence, as something 
over and above the kind of providing scheme which might be connoted 
by the mythos general of the Greek Pantheon. It has been said also 
that the pageant of the Lesser Mysteries was designed to exhibit 
the condition of an impure soul invested with an earthly body “ and 
immersed in a material nature.” In such case, it was so far a moral 
instruction, a recommendation of the life of reason, as opposed to 
that of simple sense and its appetites. According to Warburton, 
they “ professed to exact nothing difficult of the initiated which they 
would not assist him to perform.” There were sacrifices to Demeter 
and Persephone, and it would appear that the neophytes received 
instructions which were destined-to be more fully unfolded at the 
later stage. They may have concerned that “ renovation of life and 
new birth in man,” which—according to Miiller—was implied by the 
legend of Persaphone, who personified originally “the disappearance 
and return of vegetable life in the succession of the seasons” but 
became the queen of the dead, or of those who were put into the earth 
and returned therefrom. According to Baron de Sainte-Croix, the 
pageant at Agra closed with the enthronement of the Candidates and 
the celebration of a ritual dance about them, but the authority is 
Dion Chrysostom, whose direct reference was, however, to the 
Mysteries of Samathrace, and—moreover—to their final scene. 

The Greater Mysteries.—The LessER AND GREATER MYSTERIES 
were both preceded and followed by a truce on the part of those who 
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were engaged in warfare: it is said to have been proclaimed in all . 


the cities, to have been accepted and observed by all. In a word, 
the external Hellas was put into a state of symbolical rest, that it 
might give place to the sacramental activitics of the mystical Hellas, 
hidden at the heart of its religion. The FESTIVAL OF .THE GREATER 
Mysteries covered a period of nine days, not including the Eleusinian 
Games, which of course had no part in the Rites and were celebrated 
at stated intervals—apparently every third and fifth year. I can 
speak of the ceremonial procedure only under brief heads. (1) The” 
First Day was devoted to Ritual purifications, the Candidates being 
assembled together without the Temple. (2) The Second Day was 
that of immersion in the cleansing waters of the sea, at or about the 
period of the full moon, It was regarded as a Rite of Regeneration, 
and it is hence, I infer, that participants in the Mysteries of Eleusis 
_were called Regencrated Children of the Moon. (3) The Third Day 
was the Black Fast of the Rite, and—according to Plutarch—it was 
also a day of mourning and of sad ceremonial observance. Proclus 
says that this observance commemorated the tears of @cres and 
Proserpine. It was, morcover, sacred to continence and we meet 
with vague allusions to a ceremonial of the pastos or mystic bed, 
which involved presumably some test of merit in this respect: it 
symbolised the resistance of Proserpine on her marriage night in 
Hades. Finally, the Candidates sacrificed cach a young pig, which- 
had been purificd on the previous day in the waters of the ocean. 
(4) The Fourth Day was one of processions, and it has been inferred 
from the scholiast on Aristophanes that there were also mystic dances 
performed in a meadow carpeted by flowers. (5) The Fifth Day was 
marked by the torchlight ceremonial which. has been mentioned in 
connnection with the symbolism of purification by fire. The torch- 
bearers were more especially the Candidates, who entered the Temple 
of Ceres two by two, and it is said that an ineffable savour was diffused 
by the flames. A worshipful silence prevailed during the observance, 
for it commemorated the quest of Demeter, who lighted a torch in 
the darkness at the fires of Etna and so sought after Proserpine. 
(6) It would seem that the torchlight procession of the Fifth Day 
was an observance fulfilled in the light, but the Sixth Day was conse- 
crated to Iacchos, and torches were borne in the darkness when his 
statue was carried from Athens. He belongs to the Rites of Eleusis, 
being the son of Zeus and Persephone and having assisted Demeter 
in her quest. It was the most popular of all the festivals which 
marked the progress of the Rite. From Athens to Eleusis the crowd 
poured forth at all points, to take part in the sacrifices, libations and 
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_ dances which were celebrated at the shrines on the road. The whole 
world was crowned with myrtles and every kind of musical instrument 
contributed its clamour to the pageant. It will be seen that whatever 
reticence characterised the Mysteries themselves there was none in 
respect of their externals; as the Candidates came from the four 
quarters of the known world, so did all Athens turn out to take its 
part in the observance, to greet those whose initiations and advance- 
nrents maintained the national commemoration and to combine its 
welcome with banter. I know not at what hour the procession 
started from the city, probably at break of day, but the middle night 
had come down on Eleusis before it arrived thereat, and for hours 
previously it had become a great procession of torches. (7) The 
Celebration of the Mysteries began on the sixth night; the profane 
and unpurified were charged to depart from the precincts, the Temple 
of Demeter was opened and the Candidates entered hoodwinked. — 
They were also divested and assumed garments of doeskin. There 
was darkness of great darkness, and then amidst a fury of terrifying 
sound thg vision of Tartarus and its torments was displayed in a 
pageant to the Myste. It was followed by the vision of Elysium, 
We hear of (a) celestial melodies, (b) an unclouded heaven, (c) frag- 
rant exhalations and (d) flowery meadows peopled by the elect, who 
—as one modern writer has dared to say—‘‘ danced and amused 

. themselves with innocent games and pastimes.” Such was the 
blessed life to come offered by initiation at Eleusis—the Better Land 
of Mrs. Hemans set in a lower key. (8) It is not clear in the records, 
but it is probable that on the Seventh Day the statue of Tacchos was 
carried back with similar observances to Athens. In any case the 
Candidates remained about the precincts of the Temple, or at least 
those’ who were called to take part in the final Grade of the Mysteries, 
being that of the Epopie. Between this and the previous advance- 
ment a full twelve months intervencd. It took place on the Seventh 
Night and has been described by Hippolytus—our sole and very late 
authority—as the “Sacred Marriage of Zeus and Demeter.” These 
divinities were personated by the Hierophant and High Priestess— 
otherwise Hierophantide—who are said to have withdrawn for a 
period into the darkness, symbolical of the nuptial night, and to have 
returned radiating with splendour, the hiecrophant carrying an ear of 
corn, “ the most perfect mystery of the Epopts,’” according to Hippo- 
lytus. He proclaimed in presenting it the birth of a holy child. In 

“its spiritual understanding—according to the science of the mystics— 
there is no question that this is very high and pregnant symbolism, 
but in what sense it was understood by the rank and file of adeptship 
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must remain an open question. (g) The LEssER MysTERIES were 
repeated on the Eighth Day, as we are informed by Philostratus, for ~ 
the benefit of belated Candidates. It was justified by a legend that 
Esculapius arrived from Epidaurius after the first celebration and 
that it was repeated for his benefit. (10) The Ninth Day had no 
other ceremonial observance than that of libations of wine, which - 
was poured forth from two ewers, one towards the rising and one 
towards the setting sun, the officiating priest looking successively 
towards heaven and earth as the father and mother of all things, This 
is on the authority of Proclus. 

A General Conclusion.—We are now in a position to adjudicate 
on the thesis concerning the Mysteries put forward in a great pomp 
of words by the SuccEstivE Enquiry. The mystic was not conjoined 
with, the Divine Nature by means of divine media ; he did not receive 
divine illumination or participate in the substance of the Deity ; he 
was not liberated spiritually by the lustrations practised in the 
Rites; he did not pass through a figurative death, induced by 
magnetic or any other form of trance ; nor was the Divine within him 
assimilated by the Divine in the universe. The romances of initiation 
are one thing, but the facts of the records are another and very different 
unfortunately. Could I have presented them in such a light or have 
agreed so to regard them on the faith of another witness, I should have 
reached sooner and more simply the term of my research. It remains 
therefore, in place of illumination communicated at first hand by those 
who were themselves illuminated—adepts and epopts in the tran- 
scendental sense, or ‘‘hierophants ablaze with Deity ”’—(x) that 
Candidates at Eleusis either witnessed or took part in a dramatic 
pageant which was comparable as such to the Ritual procedure of 
Masonry on a vast scale; (2) that initiation and advancement took 
place apparently in droves, the philosophers, poor students and 
common people arriving on foot, but the wealthy being driven in 
chariots ; (3) that there was offered—as it were—a great unresting 
glass of objective vision, scenic representation and so forth ; (4) that 
it remained with the auditorium to profit or not thereby ; (5) that the 
majority of initiates brought away chiefly an enlarged instruction on 
“‘a future state of rewards and punishments,” dlus the official secrets 
and whatsoever may have been of precious memory in the discourses 
of hierophants—about which we know nothing at all; (6) that, in 
the words of Isocrates, the lasting reward was “ agreeable expectations 
touching death and eternity.” It is on record by Aristotle that they 
learned nothing in a definite sense but received impressions only, 
and the German Lobeck, on this basis presumably, has affirmed that 
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the ELEUSINIA were in reality “ insignificant affairs.” But if we prefer 
the evidence of Plato, the Mysteries were established “ to ameliorate 
the cruelty of the race, to exalt its morals and refine its manners.” 
They were again therefore like Masonry, a system of allegory and 
symbol, veiling ethical. and spiritual teaching, the final values of 
which would depend on leading the life of the doctrine taught therein. 

Doctrine of the Mysteries.—There remain over in justice to all 
the issues those things which of necessity escape us, because the 
memorials are silent concerning them, remembering the pledges of the 
Mysteries. What were those sentences inscribed on the Petroma, or 
tablet of stone, and described as an awful lesson? Behind all the 
masks and images of the Greek mythology was the doctrine of unity 
in God taught at Eleusis, as Warburton and others have believed ? 
Was the'secret doctrine alternatively a late invention and vague at 
that, dealing with Laws and Lawgivers, the discovery of agriculture, 
the procession of sccd-time and harvest, as the Baron de Sainte-Croix 
concludes ? The veneration for the Mysteries exhibited by the great 
spiritual, philosophers forbids this second view, and on 4 priori con- 
siderations it is more reasonable to infer that the great pageant was 
not devoid of a great meaning, within the measures of the place and 
period. Warburton seems nearer the truth than those who have 
challenged his findings, and the Doctrine of Divine Unity either 
entered into philosophy from the Mysteries or philosophy interpreted 
the Mysteries in the sense of its own doctrine. The middle way 
indicated by Lenormant is perhaps, however, the wisest, where none 
can speak with certitude. ‘ In the greater initiation,” he says, “ that 
which was presented to the contemplation of epopiat must have 
consisted of myths more complicated and foreign to the public religion, 
myths to which there was attributed a more profound meaning, 
giving further insight into the conception of the inward nature of the 
gods. Hence its name of epopieia and above all the more significant 
word autopsia, which indicates so clearly that the epoptai were reputed 
to behold the gods face to face in their very essence.” It is obvious 
of course that ro ov, entia and essenti@ are not seen face to face ; 
but there is a sense of symbolism in which the god of the underworld 
would be represented by a great darkness and Zeus by a formless fire. 
So also the hero of Apuleius, testifying concerning himself, says + 
“ T saw the sun shining in the dead of night with luminous splendour.” 
We must remember, however, that at an advanced point of the 
Mysteries the Candidates beheld an image of Demeter robed in glory 
and manifested in dazzling light, and that this is seeing “ face to face ”’ 
in symbolism. 
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The Legend of the Soul.—Outside doctrine and ceremonial we 
know in fine that Greek philosophy regarded the traditional history 
of Eleusis as portraying the legend of the soul. Persephone descends 
into Hades as the soul into the night of the body, but there is a way of 
liberation for the soul, as there was one also for Persephone; int 
union with the Divine in the universe as into the arms of Demeter 
and finally into the transcendent union outside all space and time, 
and all that belongs to manifestation, as into the state of Elysiu 
In the light of these intimations Plato said—speaking of his initiatio 
—that he beheld “eternal realities” and, in their proper under= 
standing, that they were capable of restoring the soul to its primeval 
purity. I should add that the descent and return of Persephone are 
in virtual correspondence with the death and resurrection of other 
Mysteries. It is in this sense and within these limits that all Instituted 
Mysteries which have any claim on importance have the same story 
at their root. I shall recur to this point more fully in a few moments. 
because of its consequence in respect of Craft Masonry. It is like the 
Quest of the Holy Graal, “a story told for the truest and the,holiest 
that is in this world,” because it is a mystery of grace in experience 
the outlines of which have been delineated in my study of Christian 
Mysteries. The excursus which follows arises out of the whole subject, 
but it deals with the concept of the Mysteries from a broader point, 
not mercly within the measures of Eleusis. 

Purport of the Mysteries.—If we take in succession the chief 
initiating Orders which have existed during the historical period in 
various countries of the world and attempt to summarise their purport, 
we shall find that they have taught but one doctrine, and amidst great 
diversities in Rite and Ceremony there has prevailed among them 
one governing instruction, even as there has been one end. The 
parables differ, but the morality remains the same, From Grade to 
Grade the Candidate is led symbolically out of an old and into a new 
life. Here is the lesson which is always personal to himself: it was 
the reward reserved for those who entered the Mystericg. We have 
seen that those which prevailed in Greece have been described as an 
introduction to a new existence ruled by reason and virtue, some- 
thing deeper and fuller than any mercly conventional significance 
being attached to both these terms. To what extent this was true 
according to symbolism of that which took place in the pageants we 
may perhaps never know: alternatively such a significance was read 
into them by Greek philosophy. An appeal to the evidence coming 
from this quarter is not wholly convincing, as we have also seen, 
because Plato and the successors had eyes illuminated already from 
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within. We have no means of distinguishing between that which was 
attained and missed by the rank and file of those who were received. 
I know only that one who like myself has passed through many 
schools finds intimations and messages in the THIRD DEGREE of the 
Craft’ which are not heard by men of material minds and persons 
belonging to low grades of culture. They speak to those who can hear. 
I conclude that the voice of Eleusis was one kind of voice for Plotinus 
and another for the Greek satirists who lampooned the Mysteries. Here 
then also the higher message may have been there for those who 
could receive it—perhaps in a plenary sense. 

Myths of the Mysteries.—But there was that which was personal 
to the Candidate and there was that which belonged to the myth 
particular to each centre and Sanctuary. We have seen that the 
latter was of death and resurrection, as in the Mysteries of Adonis 
and Bacchus, or of exile and return, as in those of Demeter and 
Orpheus. But the distinction thus created always tended to dissolve 
and the motives merged into one another, or alternatively there was 
but oneat the root. The rape of Proserpine carried her into the under- 
world as if through the mystery of death, while the intervention of 
Jove which brought her back to earth, for a stated time in each year, 
signified her annual resurrection. On the other hand the myths of 
Bacchus and Adonis are of exile and return because they are of death 
and resurrection. But if the Candidate was supposed to pass—as a 
result of his initiation—into a new and better life, it is obvious that 
this was not effected by a dramatic representation of the death and 
resurrection of a god or of a descent into Hades, followed by a return 
therefrom. These traditional events must have been made to carry 
a personal message to the myst@. He was somehow on the quest with 
Demeter and Orpheus, descending with Proserpine and Eurydice, 
rising with Bacchus and Adonis. As in the Funerary Rites of Egypt 
the departed soul assumed the part of Osiris, so it must be inferred 
that the Greek Candidate took that of the Greek gods and heroes 
who figured in the mystical plays. We find indeed intimations that 
the new life was really an old life restored to the initiate, who recovered 
symbolically that state of pure being which he is supposed to have 
enjoyed prior to what Greek mysticism regarded as the descent into 
generation. It is again therefore an cxile and return formula—the 
figurative death of material life, a resurrection into life of the spirit, 
a coming down into the exile of this world and a liberation therefrom. 

Masonic Reflections.—Of these conceptions we find the reflection 
at a far distance in Craft Masonry, in its pageant of figurative death 
followed by a symbolical resutrection. The link between the Craft 
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Legend and the mysterious Act of Raising proves that the whole 
procedure has another intent than that which is on the surface of the 
Legend: were this to be understood literally the logical issue of the 
drama would not be Raising but Burial. As indicated otherwise in 
these volumes, there are Grades outside the Craft which have specu- 
lated on the hidden meaning and have held up a great light thereon. 
The true significance of figurative or mystical death and of that 
resurrection which follows it can be understood, however, only by 
the Christ-Life in the soul, but that which it is necessary to say upon 
this subject will be found in another section. Of that Divine Life 
and how it is attained in man, no one supposes that the makers of the 
TuIRD DEGREE had a conscious realisation in their hearts, any more 
than I imagine them to have been great scholars in Kabalism ; but I 
believe that they had piecemeal intimations on several important 
subjects of religious and philosophical life. So far as those intimations 
are imbedded or implied beneath the letter of that great Ritual they 
are ours to extend as we can, that we may find our best and highest 
written in its inward sense. We proceed in this manner as 
Greek philosophers of old, reflecting on the Mysteries into which 
they had been received like others and understanding them in their 
own manner—not that of the others, but thcir own best and 
highest. 

Attainment in the Mysteries.—At their highest, the Mysteries 
which begin with initiation are unlike the romances: these—for the 
most part—-stop short at the marriage day, but those formulate a 
great adventure by which the Candidate may attain the valid experi- 
ence not alone of that union which is attained in God, but of the 
indissoluble life that follows. As such the scheme of initiation connotes 
the selective and inherited intelligence of the ages acting on the 
chaos of the processes—including those of the official religions—by 
which man has been offered a means of returning whence he came. 
I speak of it again at its highest, in sanctuaries which are not those of 
Masonry and of which the Mason does not dream. Do these sanctuaries 
communicate the experience only in the sacramental forms of pageant 
and symbol or administer it vitally to the soul? The answer is that 
nothing works automatically in those circles: they give to those who 
can receive and the capacity for reception is the ability and will to 
become themselves the sacrament, the vessel of the inwatd grace, by 
the incorporation of its spirit in life. Elcusis put the counters of its 
Mystery into many hands, but it was only epopts like Plotinus for 
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participated in a super-efficacious sacrament wkich was not of the 
natural world. 

Modern Reflections.—For other institutions, for Masonry in all 
its modes, they perpetuate the forms of sacraments rather than the 
grace thereof, a kind of shadow in spectacle, and did the Candidate 
ask for the meaning behind the spectacle he might be regarded as 
distracted. In a word, the Master who restores to light would prove 
too often the last person that could be called upon to define or expound 
it. This notwithstanding, the modern Mysteries are important, if 
even as reliquaries. Most of them have missed their way, and yet 
they preserve some elements of divine light, containing in their Rites, 
and from time to time in their legends, the marks and seals of their 
ancestry, however overlaid, however remote in memory, so that we 
look back from them to their antitypes, as looks the soul itself through 
an immeasurable distance, beyond its travels and metamorphoses, 
to the kingship of its first estate. 

Of Mysteries to Come.—In the old days the pageants of initiation 
must have surpassed in their splendour the Pontifical Ritual of Rome 
for the enthronement of its Sovereign Pontiff, and even at this period— 
on the small scale of the Secret Sanctuaries—there are indubitably 
many moving Ceremonies. No doubt also if the Ancient Mysteries, 
with such modifications as might be necessary in another stage of 
the world, should come to be restored therein, as would take place 
most certainly if a real Pontiff of the Mysteries rose up once more 
among us, we should see the desert of materialism blossom with 
sacramental roses. I shall be exonerated from supposing that the 
Mysteries of Ceres will be restored gua Ceres, and the other pageants 
in like manner, nor do I mean exactly that any Missa Pontifica will 
be presented in the guise of the Mysteries; but rather that the 
Mysterium Fidei may be set forth after some new manner as a real 
ground of experience. In the meantime those who will may remember 
that on the decay of the old Mysteries, when even the holy places of 
the elder world had sunk into utter corruption, and the second death 
was adored in place of the Life of life, there rose up a saving faith in 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Christian Religion ; while at this day the 
Mass-Book of the Roman Church contains a great pageant of initia- 
tion—albeit of another order—and, the fact notwithstanding that it 
is overlooked by the great body of worshippers—even as the presence 
of sacraments in the Rites of many Orders now diffused over the 
world—it ig possible for those who know to reconstruct the whole 
process out of the plainest Missal in the kingdom. 

Initiation and History.—It is to be regretted that the history of 
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Initiation has, for the most part, been treated sympathetically only 
by incompetent persons and has been treated competently—so far 
as scholarship is concerned—only by unsympathetic persons. In 
many of the historical inquiries the circumference has been taken for 
the centre, or at most the historical aspects of initiation have been 
dealt with soberly and carefully, but never with particular illumination 
and discernible gifts of sight. Fortunately, there is more in initiation 
than its external history, and its legends are sometimes truer than its 
history, being products of its sub-surface consciousness. Withal there 
is nothing which moves us like initiations and the rumours of initia- 
tions. I suppose that if I who write and those who read should get 
tidings of Christian Rosy Cross to-morrow in Nuremberg, Silesia or 
ome remote castle of Cracovia, we should take it as a great sign and 
should go. It might be, however, a fantastic journey, as if a man 
should set forth to find Avalon in the West Country or the Enchanted 
City of Hud. It is, in reality, with the antithesis of such a journey 
that we are concerned in these researches. Those who believe that 
they can get nearer to wisdom by varying their position on the 
map are pursuing a distracted quest. Silesia and Nuremberg, Rome, 
Egypt or Lhassa are no nearer to wisdom than London. The wise 
man travels therefore only in his youth, because Egypt also is within, 

Authorities.—(1) The Greek and Latin writers of classical times, 
who have been mentioned by name: consult the subject-indices of 
any representative editions. (2) MEMOIRES POUR SERVIR A L’HISTOIRE 
DE LA RELIGION SECRETE DES ANCIENS PEUPLES, etc., Par M. le 
Baron de Sainte-Croix, 1784. (3) William Warburton: THe Divine 
LEGATION OF Moses DEMONSTRATED, Book I], sect. iv, any edition. 
I have used that of 1837, in 2 vols. (4) Lobeck: AGLAOPHAMUs, 
1829. (5) F. Lenormant: Exevsis, 1862. (6) A SuGGESTIVE 
Enguiry into THE HERMETIC MystTERY, 1850. (7) George Oliver : 
THE History or Initiation, 1841. (8) Masonic references are 
numerous: there is an indifferent account of the ELEUSINIA, reflected 
from Sainte-Croix, in Clavel’s H1storre PITTORESQUE DE,LA FRANC- 
MAGONNERIE ET DES Socrétés SEcRETES, 1844. See Deuxiéme 
Partie, c. i, Mystéres du Paganisme. (9) A convenient summary is 
furnished by Mr. Dudley Wright in THE E1rusinian MysTERIES 
AND Rites, issued without date in IgIg. 


ELIAS ARTISTA 
There is an old Hermetic dream—shall I say rather a prophecy ?— 
concerning a Master to come under the sacramental title of Elias 
* Artista. It was expected that in his glorious day whatsoever had been 
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whispered in secret would be proclaimed on the roofs of houses and 
that the face of this world would be changed by a revelation of the 
Great Mystery. The reverie had no relation to the Second Advent of 
Christ, for the mastery was one of science—as understood at the 
period—and of the wisdom arising therefrom. I mean to say that the 
Great Mystery was not concerned with religion, unless by way of 
reflection. Paracelsus was the precursor of this prophet, and Helvetius 
believed that he had come in the person of an anonymous adept by 
whose help he performed transmutation on his own part—as related 
with almost convincing details in that wonderful tract called THE 
GoLDEN CaF. The visitor in question may have been Eireneus 
Philalethes : in any case the effluxion of time seems to have made void 
the opinion of Helvetius ; the anonymous adept could not have been 
he who was to come, for he vanished leaving nothing behind him but an 
ingot made out of Icad in a German crucible. In a word, he pro- 
claimed nothing, while if anything was indeed changed it was base 
into precious metal. Elias Artista came and went subsequently in the 
world of rumour. The Illuminated Brothers of Avignon—of whose 
supposed Masonic Rite I have spoken elsewhere—held that this 
cryptic personality was a friend and admirer of Emanuel Swedenborg, 
that he revealed alchemical secrets to the latter and deposited bars of 
gold in his name at a bank of Hamburg. Unfortunately for this 
romantic invention, the Swedish seer was a person of moderate means 
through all his days. 

Behind the Dream.—It may appear as a mournful confession to 
affirm that the Secret Traditions are many and that their Keepers 
also are many, but few indeed are the Masters. The Zoharic Sons of 
the Doctrine are a cloud of witnesses, but the one Voice of Doctrine 
was Rabbi Simcon, and it is curious to note in the great contradictory 
text with what astonishment and curiosity the other Companions 
welcomed on rare occasions the advent unawares of a stranger who 
spoke as one with authority. There is also what is called the Higher 
Magia and of this there is a multitude of exponents, but the wise 
among them are like the fingers of one hand uplifted. I think indeed 
that they are fewer and that it has been waiting through all the cen- 
turies to sce those kings of the East who saw on their own part the 
star shining in heaven, as a promise of SHiLon coming. And all the 
claims notwithstanding, there is nothing so uncertain as the canon 
of attainment in alchemy, whether regarded in its physical aspects or 
those of a*higher kind. We can understand but too well how the 
Sons of Hermes awaited their Elias. We are waiting also in Masonry 
for a Master of the Royal Art, though some of us-are Grand Masters, 
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Perfect Princes, Most Wise Sovereigns, Pontiffs and High Priests. 
The greater our titles and the more exalted our eminence, there is 
nothing more certain than our need of the Artist Elias. 


EMPERORS OF THE EAST AND WEST ‘ 

The full title of this, the first Masonic system which superposed a 
colossal series of Grades upon the Craft Rite, was Councit of the 
Emperors of East and West, Sovereign Prince Masons, Substitutes 
General of the Royal Art, Grand Surveillants and Officers of the 
Grand Sovereign Lodge of St. John of Jerusalem. It was otherwise 
and in more concise terms the RITE oF HEREDOM OR OF PERFECTION. It 
was founded at Paris in or about 1758 and consisted in all of twenty- 
five Degrees. We know nothing concerning the circumstances of its 
origin or the persons connected therewith. The suggestion that it was 
a daughter of the CHAPTER OF CLERMONT or a transfiguration and 
extension of that body has been made in plausible terms, but nothing 
approaching evidence comes forward to support it. It has been 
suggested also that its original Grade content was much smaller and 
that it was extended gradually by incorporation of things outside or 
by a process of growth from within. The opinion is ante¢edently 
probable, but again there are no matcrials for judgment. So also its 
shorter title may be that which it bore at first and the sonorous 
development may belong to the period when it had attained the 
zenith of its Masonic life. Once more, it is an open question. 
Every question is open, moreover, as to the Grade content of the 
CLERMONT CHAPTER. While it is difficult under such circumstances 
to hold any view—-however tentatively—one inference from what 
I must call tradition on the subject makes it appear that the Chapter 
was Templar in its High Grade developments while the Council at its 
inception was not. The Council also was the first Continental Rite 
which included the Grade of RosE-CRorx in its system. 

The Council and the Scottish Rite.—The Grade content of the 
Councit has appeared in every compilation of Rites avd in every 
Masonic Dictionary for the past hundred years, and since MacKenzie 
issued his Roya Masonic Cyciopzpra it has been usual to say that 
the first nineteen Degrecs are identical with those of the ScoTTisH 
Rite. Such, however, is not the case, for in place of that which was 
No. 14 in the carlier sequence the later obedience substituted GRAND 
ScoTrisH KNIGHT OF THE SacrED—otherwise Secret—VAULT oF 
James VI, called more recently ScorcH KNIGHT oF. PERFECTION. 
The error is of some consequence, because the COUNCIL OF EMPERORS 
had no formal. Ecossais elements. In presenting the following neces- 
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sary but now familiar schedule I have adopted the arrangement of 
Ragon, by whom the system was divided into Seven Colleges or 
Temples, for which it is to be presumed that he had some authority, 
though the distinctions are unknown to Clavel. The succession of 
Degrees in the Rite itself is illogical in character, things which belong 
to the period of the Old Law following others concerned with Christian 
chivalry and Hermetic motives preceding those of Templar vengeance. 
An arrangement into classes does nothing to redeem a haphazard order 
like this and serves little purpose on its own part, more especially as 
the idea of a Council does not correspond with that of a series of Colleges. 

Sequence of Grades.—First CoLLEGE: (1) APPRENTICE. (2) 
ComPANION. (3) MasTER. SECOND COLLEGE: (4) SECRET MASTER. 
(5) PerrecT MAster. (6) INTIMATE SECRETARY. (7) INTENDANT 
oF THE BurtpINGs. (8) Provost AND JUDGE. THIRD COLLEGE: 
(9) Master Exect or Nine. (10) Master Exect oF FIFTEEN. 
(tr) InLusrriovs Erect Cuter oF THE TWELVE TRIBES. FourTH 
COLLEGE: (12) GRAND MasTER ARCHITECT. (13) KNIGHT ROoyAL 
ArcH. (14) GRAND ELEct, ANCIENT PERFECT MASTER. FIFTH 
COLLEGE: (15) KNIGHT or THE SWORD OR OF THE East. (16) PRINCE 
OF JERUSALEM. (17) KNIGHT OF THE EAST AND OF THE WEST. 
(18) Knicut Rosg-Crorx. (19) GRAND PONTIFF, or Master ad 
vilam. SIXTH COLLEGE: (20) GRAND NOACHITE PATRIARCH. (21) 
GRAND MASTER OF THE KEy oF Masonry. (22) PRINCE OF LIBANUS, 
Kyicut RoyaL ARCH. SEVENTH COLLEGE: (23) KNIGHT OF THE 
Sun, PRINCE ADEPT, CHIEF OF THE CoNnsISTORY. (24) ILLUSTRIOUS 
AND GRAND COMMANDER OF THE WHITE AND BLACK EAGLE, GRAND 
Erect Kaposu. (25) Most InLusrrious SOVEREIGN PRINCE OF 
Masonry, GRAND KnicHut, SUBLIME COMMANDER OF THE ROYAL 
SECRET, 

Story of the Rite.—Whceresoever it came from, the presence of the 
RoskE-CRorx in this sequence is the key to its importance as a system, 
while next in consequence thereto is the GRADE OF Kaposu. So far 
as it is possible to say, we hear of neither independently prior to 
1758, except in spurious legend or traditional history. If the Council 
came forth ready made at that date, in all its Ritual panoply, we can 
understand the success which seems to have attended it for a period. 
It appears—within a surprisingly short space—to have established 
daughter Councils at Bordeaux, Lyons, Toulouse, Marseilles and 
Arras. Yet in 1780, when it had just passed its majority, there 
supervened dhe of those changes which convey the note of failure : 
in that year it*is said to have assumed the title of SuBLIME MERE 
Loce Ecossaisz DU GRAND GLOBE Fran¢als—otherwise, SOVEREIGN 
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GRAND LopGE oF FrRANcE. The RITE OF PERFECTION was not, 
properly speaking, an Ecossais Rite, but that denomination had 
become a fashion in continental Masonry. The experiment did not 
profit, nor did better success attend its final transformation into the 
GRAND CHAPTER GENERAL OF FRANCE, the figurative obsequies of 
which may be said to have taken place in 1786 when it was absorbed 
by the GRAND ORIENT. 


GERARD ENCAUSSE 


At the end of 1916 the war removed one of the most interesting and 
notable personalities from the occult circles of Paris. Dr. Gérard 
Encausse, more familiarly and indeed universally known as ‘“M. le 
Docteur Papus,” by allusion to his pen-name, died in Paris from a 
contagious disease contracted in hospital, where he served as a military 
surgeon. The indefatigable occultist passed away therefore in the 
service of humanity and in the sacred cause of his country. While not 
himself a Mason, he belongs to the history of Masonry in France on 
several grounds of consequence. Biographical facts concerning him 
have always been curiously scarce, considering his general repttte, and 
the few words which can be hazarded on this side of the subject may 
some day call for correction. He was born at La Corogne in Spain on 
July 13, 1865, his father being a French chemist—Louis Encausse— 
and his mother a Spanish woman. After graduating in medicine and 
surgery, his attraction to the psychical and occult side of things was 
shewn by a passing connection with the Theosophical Society in Paris. 
A brief note—autobiographical in respect of ideas—appended to the 
fifth edition of his TRAITE ELEMENTAIRE DE SCIENCE OccuLTE-—tells 
us that under the materialistic influence of the medical Zcole de Paris 
he became an ardent evolutionist, but discovered very soon the in- 
completeness of this doctrine, which preached the law of struggle for 
existence but knew nothing of a law of sacrifice. In the opinion of 
Papus, this latter dominates all phenomena, The idea concerning it 
scems to have reached him independently, but he found it afterwards 
in the writings of Louis Lucas, in old Hermetic Texts? the religions 
traditions of India and the Hebrew Kabalah. 

Occuit Groups.—It is significant that the abiding presence 
of the same law in Christian theosophy seems to have escaped 
him. He found also the doctrine of correspondences, whigh be- 
came for him—as for many others like him—a general key, not 
only to the mysteries of philosophy and religion bet to those of 
science, and to the inter-relation of all sciences ‘by means of a 
common synthesis. Very curiously also, as it will seem to many, 
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he met with much to his purpose in the rituals of old Grimoires, 
and this led him to the general literature of Magic, as well.as to a 
sympathy with its claims and practices. He left the Theosophical 
Society for reasons explained in his TRatTé METHODIQUE DE SCIENCE 
OccusTE, but they do not concern us here, especially at this date. It 
was not long before he began to establish independent groups, in 
collaboration with others whose names are also known. The groups 
represcnted what he called a Resurrection of Occult Science. There 
was a Groupe Indépendant d'Etudes Esoteriques, but above all these 
was the ORDRE MarTINISTE, about which I have spoken elsewhere in 
these pages. Out of these there grew ultimately a Faculté des Sciences 
Hermétiques, which issued diplomas to students and occasionally— 
causd honoris—to persons who had attained distinction as mystical or 
occult writers in France and some foreign countries. 

Martinism.—The foundation of Martinism represented what must 
have been not only an early interest but also a dedication of Papus to 
the saintly personality, philosophical illumination and wide influence of 
Saint- Martin. His understanding of the philosophy in particular differs 
from ov own in England and—in accordance with confused French 
ascriptions which have no basis in history—he regarded Saint-Martin 
as a reformer of High Grades in Masonry and the inventor of a Rite of 
his own. But these things are accidents—comparatively speaking at 
least. One important result was that the interest led to personal 
research and that this brought Papus into relation with persons and 
things belonging to Martinist tradition, Valuable documents came 
into his hands, so that he was able to throw great light—in a work 
devoted to Martinism—on the mystical and occult schools of Lyons, 
on the life of Martines de Pasqually, the original master of Saint-Martin, 
and to some extent on the mystic himself. In this manner the Order 
of Martinism justificd itself during earlier years—before it began to 
imitate Masonic procedure—by the work of its founder, whose 
literary history, were it only in this connection, was honourable to 
himself and of lasting value to students. 

A Rosicrudian Order.—Papus was also a friend and perhaps 
at first a guide of the Marquis Stanislas de Guaita—~ another 
light of occultism in Paris at the end of the nineteenth century. 
De Guaita founded a KaparisticaAL ORDER OF THE Rosy Cross, 
which was carried on in great secrecy, and when he died at an early 
age its direction passed over to F. C. Barlet and then to Papus. 
It neither had ‘thor claimed any special links with the old mysterious 
Fraternity, but Seems to have been quite sincere in its motives, 
Some valuable texts have been published from time to time under its 
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auspices. Outside these activities, Papus took a hand in exposing the 
Leo Taxil conspiracy against Freemasonry and the Latin Church. 
Though he appears to have broken away alike from the tradition and 
practice of the orthodox medical school, earning the usual consequences 
in its open and secret hostility, he was a successful and popular 
physician, and his clinic in the Rue Rodin is said to have been crowded. 
He died for his country, literally worn out by his exertions on behalf 
of the wounded : of him it may be said therefore that death crowned 
his life. Personally I shall always remember our pleasant communi- 
cations during his two brief visits to London, many years ago. As it is 
customary for French occultists to acknowledge others as their masters, 
it may be desirable to mention those to whom Papus more especially 
deferred. They were Eliphas Lévi in the philosophical consideration 
of Magic, Lacuria in the study of numbers, and Hoene Wronski in the 
doctrine of synthesis applied to a projected “ reform of all the 
sciences.” 
ENGLISH MASTER 

There is no need to say—and it will be made evident by,the re- 
searches incorporated into the present work-—that the ANCIENT AND 
ACCEPTED RiTE, and such mammoth collections as the ORIENTAL 
ORDER OF Mizrarm and the ANTIENT AND PRIMITIVE RITE OF 
Mempuis do not represent Grade sequences which sprang into existence 
suddenly at particular dates, but are for the most part drawn together 
from antecedent sources, by which J mean that their Grade-elements 
pre-existed in a state of isolation or grouped in smaller collections. 
The Eighth Grade of Mizrarm is called ENGLISH MastTER, but it was 
extant in a detached form many years before that Rite appeared on 
the horizon of Masonic history. I have inspected what is certainly a 
rare arid perhaps an unique French Ritual in a hand belonging to the 
last decades of the eighteenth century. It consists of (1) Ceremonial 
Procedure, in which the rubrics and dialogue are combined in a con- 
fusing manner; (2) an elaborate Obligation, having clauses reminis- 
cent of the Pledge taken in the ENTERED APPRENJICE DEGREE, 
according to the EnciisH RITE; (3) an Historical Discourse, and 
(4) a Catechism, presenting the chief features of the Grade in summary 
form. Variants of the Ritual are found under several Obediences. 

Story of the Grade—The Celebrants or Chief Officers of’the Grade 
are Solomon and the King of Tyre. The symbolical time is subsequent 
to the death of the Master-Builder, whose mausoleum forms part of 
the design exhibited by the Tracing Board. In retym for the cedars 
of Lebanon and other materials for the building of the Holy Temple, 
supplied from the regions of Tyre, Solomon appears to have promised 
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not only the wheat and the barley, the wine and the oil mentioned in 
Scripture, but a province de trente gouvernements, delivery to take place 
after the completion of the building. A year has elapsed, however, 
and the pledge is still unfulfilled. Hiram, moreover, has visited the 
district to be ceded and has found it a sandy desert, peopled by un- 
disciplined hordes and calculated to prove a burden instead of an 
advantage. He determines therefore to visit King Solomon in search 
of a settlement. On arriving at the royal palace he is led to an apart- 
“ment where Solomon is meditating sorrowfully on the death of his 
architect, and such is the demeanour of King Hiram that Manon, one of 
Solomon’s favourites, suspects that there is a design against his master. 
He follows therefore, and listens outside the door while the two kings 
confer. He is seen by Hiram, who rushes out and seizes him. The 
execution of the eavesdropper is demanded, and Solomon has con- 
siderable difficulty in persuading his visitor that from the favourite’s 
known integrity and devotion to his own person he could be 
actuated by no selfish motive, or mere criminal curiosity. Seeing 
at last,where his personal interests lie, the King of Tyre is per- 
suaded, and the alliance between the two kings is renewed on a 
satisfactory basis. 

Ceremonial Procedure.—This is the traditional history and it is. 
this which is represented dramatically in the Grade-procedure. The 
Candidate represents the favourite, who is seen by King Hiram listen- 
ing at the door of the Lodge, is dragged violently in, and when after 
the ordeal and humiliation he has been forgiven at the instance of 
Solomon, he is taken to the altar, is pledged duly and received not only 
as an English Master but is told that he is destined to occupy the exalted 
position left vacant by the untimely death of the Master-Builder. 

Follies of the Grade.—His qualifications for the post do not 
appear, nor is there any longer need that it should be filled, seeing that 
the Temple is finished ; but this is one incident only in the general 
imbecility by which the Grade is characterised. I need not speak of 
the mental irgpression created by a King in Israel advancing his 
favourite to the rank of an English Master, nor—when this is condoned 
—of the fact that the Candidate is obligated by Solomon on the Holy 
Gospels. The limit is perhaps reached when it is explained that the 
word Jehovah represents not only the Name of Him Who is Grand 
Architeet of the Universe, but signifies in this Grade: “ Give thanks 
to God, because the work is finished ”—-meaning the work of the 
Temple. Finally, Solomon, King of Israel, Hiram, King of Tyre, and 
the Master-Builder are symbolical of the Theological Virtues—Faith, 
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French Origin.—Such, and so summarised in ample form, is one 
melancholy example of extensions arising out of the central Craft 
Legend. Such also is a typical example of side-Grades in the eighteenth 
century. I believe it to be of French origin, but the question does not 
signify. It seems to me that only a French Freemason—and of cdurse 
one of that period—could have suggested that the twenty-seven lights 
which illuminated a Lodge of ENGLISH MasTERs were significant of the 
thousand candlesticks which lighted the Temple at Jerusalem. The 
force of folly cannot further go. 

Source.—The authority for this notice is the Ritual in manuscript 
already mentioned and called MaiTRE ANGLOIS oU FAVORI. 


¢ ENOCH 

The living chanoels of the Secret Tradition in Israel—otherwise 
the successive mouthpieces—according to the Tradition itself, are 
Enoch, Abraham, Moses, Solomon, and then—after long ages—as one 
born far after due time, Rabbi Simeon ben Yochai at the beginning of 
the Christian Dispensation, a Greater Exile for Jewry. The romance- 
writers—-who passed as historians of Masonry before and after the 
formation of the UnitED Granp Lopcs—knew nothing whatever of 
the last, for Kabalism was reflected into their reveries at second and 
third hand. But they knew—confusedly and vaguely—that there 
was a Secret Tradition in Israel, and some gleams concerning it were 
splintered on their glass of vision from people not themselves, and not 
of the Masonic Brotherhood, who derived certain rumours at a distance 
from yet others, being those who had dipped into Picus de Mirandula, 
Reuchlin, Archangelus de Burgo Nuovo and Baron Knorr von Rosen- 
roth. The manner in which it was reflected revealed to them Masonry 
everywhere, or if any of the goods and chattels in which they and their 
authorities dealt could not be called Masonry by any stretch of a 
Georgian cum William IV imagination, it was then a debased sub- 
stitute. Of Enoch who walked with God till he was not for God took 
him there are strange theosophical reminiscences in the SEPHER HA 
ZowaR and its adjuncts ; there are also Talmudic stories, Their final 
reflection into the annals of Masonry was summarised as follows in the 
year 1764. 


“ Enoch, the fifth from Seth, who prophesied of the deluge agd con- 
flagration, lest arts and sciences should slip out of the knowledge of 
men, raised two columns, one of brick, the other ofestone, and in- 
scribed their inventions upon them, that, if the pillar ef brick happened 
to be overthrown by the Flood, that of stone might remain ; which 
Josephus tells us was to be seen, in his time, in the land of Siriad,” 
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Enochian Initiation..The significance of the name Enoch, 
otherwise Henoch—y1sn—connects in Hebrew with instruction, which 
offered to Masonic minds of the past a path of easy transition 
to the notion of initiation. To him therefore is referred the first 
institution of Mysteries, or alternatively their specific development 
and direction. Such a notion is of course implied by the attribution of 
the Secret Tradition to which I have referred. It is current in two 
forms, being that according to which he was the recipient of heavenly 
wisdom sent down from heaven itself, in the shape of arch-natural 
books, and that which represents him as taught by earlier patriarchs, 
who were taught themselves by Adam, that mournful custodian of 
Divine Science reflected from the lost estate of Paradise. The approxi- 
mate source of both is the SEPHER Ha Zouar, behind which lies a mass 
of oriental tradition, a part only of which has been gathered into the 
Talmuds. 

Enoch in the Zohar.—The heads of tradition in the ZonaR may 
be summarised shortly thus: (1) THE Book oF THE GENESIS OF 
Man, containing the Mystery of the Name of God, was communicated 
to the first man, and it taught him the Supreme Wisdom. (2) It 
came down from heaven, being carried by a “ Master-Angel.” (3) 
When Adam was driven out of Eden he held it close to his breast, 
which notwithstanding it vanished out of his keeping, but was re- 
stored afterwards because of his tears and prayers. (4) The Angel 
by whom it was brought originally is he who is called Raziel, and he 
is the Chief of Supreme Mysteries. (5) The Angel by whom it was 
returned is named Raphael. (6) The contents were to be kept 
secret, for Hadraniel—another angel—informed Adam, that none of 
the heavenly choirs were permitted to know the central secret therein. 
(7) It related to the foundation of the world in wisdom. (8) Before 
he left this life, it would appear that Adam had authority for the 
transmission of the book to his Son Seth, its later custodians being 
Enoch, Noah and Abraham. (9) The most favoured of all was Enoch, 
for to him were confided “‘ all treasures of the celestial world,” and his ° 
place was int the superior heaven. (10) He beheld the Tree of Life in 
the midst of the Garden. (11) This was presumably after his transla; 
tion, when it is even said that he became Metatron, the Great Angel 
of the Presence, the vesture of Al Shaddai and the Chief of the 
Heavenly Legions. (12) After God took him it is said that the Book 
of Adam was known as the Book of Enoch. These extracts are 
derived frori Section Bereshith and from the Appendix entitled 

Tossafoth at the end of the Commentary on Exopus. 
The Magical Tradition.—There is extant a Book OF RazIEL, 
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which belongs to the magical side of Kabalism, and it represents the 
Secret Tradition as descending from Adam to Enoch, but that tradi- 
tion is presented under aspects by which it calls to be distinguished 
from the sacred storehouse of Zoharic theosophy. There is also the 
Book oF Enocu, to which a place of importance is assigned among 
Old Testament Apocrypha. It has been referred to various dates 
and among others to the beginning of the Christian era. As it con- 
tains the supposed visions of the patriarch, there is no necd to say 
that it does not pretend to be ‘‘ the book sent down from heaven.” 
It is of the class of apocalyptic writings, and Augustus Le Plongeon 
supposes that under this form the author delineated the circumstances 
and experience of his initiation into the Mysteries—whether those of 
Eleusis, Isis or Mithras does not appear. There is as much and as 
little reason to adopt this scheme of interpretation in the case of the 
Book oF Enocu as there is in that of REVELATION. Indeed the 
great dramatic pageant which unfolded for him who was “in the 
spirit on the Lord’s Day ”—were there a choice between two im- 
possibilities—might be less intolerably regarded as a Rite reserved to 
epopts under the agis of a Secret Church in Christ. Those who are 
concerned can make a comparison of the texts on their own part, and 
T leave it in their hands. Be there added as an obtter dictum that in 
its true understanding the life of vision is an ordered life of initiation, 
and this is the sense in which Novalis said that our life is not a dream 
but that it ought to become one. Is there any initiation in the wide 
and age-long world of Instituted Mysteries to compare with that 
vision which was granted in Dominica suprema to the Seer of 
Patmos ? 

Masonic Reflections.-Though Enoch—if the truth must be 
said—neither established nor revised initiations, whatever the implica- 
tions of his name in Masonic minds, the book of the visions which he 
did not see has passed into the life of Masonry in a Grade of the 
ScotrisH Rite and has been reflected at a far distance into the 
“Hoty Roya ArcH. These facts remain for our consideration at a 
later stage. Here I need say only (1) that God shewed’ Enoch nine 
vaults in a vision—according to the Boox oF Enocu; (2) that he 
and his son Methuselah built an underground temple in the bosom of 
the mountain of Canaan on the pattern thus exhibited—vault-beneath 
vault descending—and every roof vaulted, having Divine Names and 
Titles emblazoned thereupon; (3) that in fine Enoch constructed 
two triangles of refined gold and wrote the Great Name thereon ; 
(4) that he deposited one of them in the ninth or lowermost arch and 
entrusted the other to Methuselah. The last point is one of the 
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familiar devices to indicate that the Secret Tradition passed on from 
age to age and was never without a witness. 


ESOTERIC MASONRY 

It has been said that there is a hidden side of Masonry which is 
known to none but initiates and is therefore esoteric, in contra- 
distinction to Monitorial Masonry, which is exoteric and accessible to 
all. In the sense and the manner put forward there is no such part 
or aspect, and no one has attempted to carry the statement further, 
furnishing explanation or evidence. By those who are on the circum- 
ference of the Masonic circle—by the tyros and young craftsmen—the 
suggestion will be understood as an allusion to hidden Grades: but 
no such Grades exist. By anti-Masonic Leagues and Latin Christianity 
generally it will be collected eagerly as an unguarded admission of 
their own contention—that the Order has a concealed purpose, a secret 
plan of the political and religious kind. There is no such purpose in 
Masonry. On the other hand, in a sense which is not intended, there is 
that assuredly which may be called Esoteric Masonry, if we like to- 
adopf an arbitrary and undesirable label ; for there is that which cain’ 
be imparted to no one by the study of monitorial text-books, or even 
the books in extenso containing the Rituals of the Rites: it is thé 
essential life of the Order which can be found and shared only: b¥ 
integration therein. We can learn a great deal about Eleusis. § 
collation of classical authors, and this is not merely. good: 748i 
important and valuable. But this is not to have been initiated: 
Eleusis, There is another Esoteric Masonry, and this is the *neiiial 
which lies beneath the surface of the Grades and can be drawn Forte 
only by those who have a living familiarity with the history of universal 
initiation, who have become qualified by its comparative study to 
look beyond mere records and discern in part the true end of initiation. 
Out of this there is evolved a third Esoteric and indeed Transcendental 
Masonry, which those in fine attain who have entered into union with 
the end. By them is the whole pageant of Rites and Grades beheld- 
sub specie Aernitatis and pro forma Dei. it is individual to cach who 
attains, though it is one at the root for all, being the figurative process 
of the progress of the soul in God. There is an end herein to the folly 
of supposing that the anonymous Master who first reduced into writing 
the Legenda Aurea of the Third Degree had taken all initiation for hit 
province. Itis aboveall things likely that he knew little about it. The 
true meaning is not that which was intended by those who wrote up the 
Rituals, but rather their highest understanding by those who know that 
the soul has one only journey to take if it is to enter into its proper 
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purpose, passing from the circumference to the centre, or from out- 
ward and manifest things to the state of being withdrawn in God. 

Of Secret Rites.—After this manner we may come to realise at 
length—and in a veridical or vital sense—that there is a place of 
mecting for the Rites which are called Masonic and those others 
which, coexist therewith in the hiddenness, even in this late age of the 
world, and are concerned only, under their proper veils of symbolism, 
with the story of the soul—its epochs, states and stages—on the 
return to God. The great things meet at Patmos. The intimation is 
for those who can receive it, because such Rites—being, as I have 
said, in the hiddenness—are not heard of in the public prints; they 
are not mentioned by name in the general assemblies, though their 
names are not unknown. They are entered as Eckartshausen inti- 
mates in his book of THE CLouD ON THE SANCTUARY, for the condi- 
tion of being prepared beforehand is that which leads to the gate. It 
comes about also that the gate opens when knocking is heard without. 
There is lastly a sense in which there are external circles: indeed 
the circles are several and act after the manner of drag-nets, so that 
so far as possible all who are able to ask can make a beginning 1 in the 
path, whether they can proceed or not. 


ESSENES 

A connection between Freemasonry and the Jewish sect of the 
Essenes was advanced from time to time in the past. I have indicated 
that it was an age of archeological romance, and just as at the same 
period great volumes were written on the subject of the Druids, 
making portentous claims, so there was much learning apart from any 
real knowledge displayed concerning the mysteries, actual and alleged, 
which envelop the history of these recluse people in Israel. We are 
content nowadays to acknowledge that there is little extant respecting 
them, outside that which can be drawn from Josephus and Philo. It 
is sufficient to tell us that they were a contemplative association, 
- having secret doctrines, the nature of which has not as yet emerged into 
clear light. They are said to have combined dogma witI: symbolism, 
but evidence is wanting outside the natural tendency of Eastern minds 
to seck expression in imagery and parable. They have been thought 
to stand at the extreme limit of mystical asceticism, with the idea of 
Divire Union ever before their eyes ; but this is dream. On the other 
hand, an independent legend has connected them with exploration of 
the spiritual world according to theurgic forms, which appears to be 
lying invention. As it is easy under all circumstances to establish 
some kind of parallel between every method of initiation, and as the 
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community in question had circle within circle, so analogies have been 
instituted between Essenes and Freemasons (2) because women were 
not admitted to the inner workings ; (6) because particular signs of 
recognition were in use among them, to distinguish members ; 
(c) because the alleged Rites of the Order were followed by a meal in 
common. On the basis of this skin-deep likeness, the points of which 
are in no sense above challenge, it has becn affirmed that the Essenes 
were actually disguised Masons, or that Masonry originated either 
with or through the contemplative sect of Judea. The kind of alleged 
Masonry was of course entirely speculative, symbolical or spiritual, 
for it is not suggested that the Essenes were operative Craftsmen, 
there being no evidence that they built anything, unless it was certain 
huts or lodges in the wilderness in which they dwelt. The truth is 
that operative antecedents troubled little the fantasies of the old 
literati of Masonry, and for the greater number it went without saying 
that this kind of Solomon’s Temple spiritualised was much older than 
any temple built on earth, especially by a king of the Jews. 


* EUDAIMONIA 

Among some of the initiating fraternities there are preserved 
memorials in symbolism of certain secret processes by which the 
condition of spiritual adeptship was assured—within their individual 
measures—for those who, by natural or acquired gifts, were able to 
translate the symbolism or—in other words—to make use of the pro- 
cesses. This is perhaps as much as can be said on the subject to those 
who are outside the Brotherhoods. It is well known, however, for it 
can be learned by any one from the literature of all the mystics— 
whether such processes were followed out under definite instructions, 
as when Tauler was taught by Merswin, or were reached independently 
by the many mystics who never had masters on earth—that they are 
all connected with what is termed the Interior Way, and that the 
attainment of that state in which it is possible for the veridic experi- 
ence which is above logical understanding to be reached by the * 
individual rfan, has been invariably by the way of contemplation. 
The last word has been defined after many ways, all of which connote 
the state of preoccupation with the quest and hunger for the term 
thereof. . Novalis was right therefore when he said that the condition 
of knowledge, or of that realisation which is knowledge in the mode 
of life, is definable only as Eudaimona—that is, saintly calm of 
contemplation. In this manner the pillared gates of initiation sym- 
polise the entrance of our own souls. All the arcana are held therein— 
“as if in archives ’—the stars which influence us, the instruments by 
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which we divine, and the keys of things intelligible. It is this para- 
mount and catholic comprehensiveness which makes it impossible for us, 
in the last resource, to be taught, except by the spirit. In respect of 
material life, the soul is a receptacle of impressions and communica- 
tions from without, but in respect of spiritual life it is a conduit of 
eternal graces. The state of communication from without through the 
material forms of perception is a state of inhibition : the only natural 
condition of the soul is that of inhabitation, in which we receive our 
freedom as “ mystic citizens of the eternal kingdom.” These state- 
ments are loci communes, the commonplaces of eternal life. 


EXCELLENT AND SUPER-EXCELLENT MASON 

It is explained in the proper place after what manner the Grades 
of Rovar and SELEcT MastER—whatever their deficiencies from the 
standpoint of Ritual and symbolism—are essential to a proper under- 
standing of the RoyAL ARcH, because they exhibit the deposition in 
concealment of certain sacred objects for the use and profit of future 
Masonic generations—in case of need. In our consideration of the 
Roya Arcu itself we shall see how the need arose. It follows that 
there are two Cryptic GRADES arid no more, the classifications which 
extend them being examples of critical misjudgment by the makers of 
Rites. In addition to the Cryptic Grapes there are other pre- 
liminaries to the SUPREME DEGREE, and they serve to indicate the 
importance attached thereto under the old systems. Those of 
EXCELLENT and SUPER-EXCELLENT MAsoNn may be taken together, 
for they are connected so intimately that they may be regarded prefer- 
ably as two Points of a single Ceremony. They form the Twentieth 
and Twenty-first Degrees of the EARLY GRAND Ritz, and under their 
special names, as well as in their peculiar forms, I believe that they 
have had no other custodians in recent times. They constitute 
together a Scottish version of that comparatively old ceremonial—so 
familiar by name and so little known otherwise—which was once 

* worked in England as the PASSING OF THE VEILS. 

The Second Temple.—The Candidate for the Grade ot EXCELLENT 
Mason testifies respecting his qualifications attained in previous 
Degrees and desires further advancement, so that he can repair. to 
Jerusalem and assist in rebuilding the House and City of the Lord, 
the scene being the GRAND LopGE OF BABYLON and the time that of 
Cyrus the King. He is admitted and passed successively through the 
First and Second Veil of the Tabernacle, after which an’ Yr Obligation is 
administered and he is prepared for the Second Point or Grade. The 
object in chief of advancement as a SUPER-EXCELLENT MASON was 
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the possession of certain Signs and Tokens by means of which a 
Candidate could ‘! prove himself to the Companions at Jerusalem.” 
He is pledged and instructed accordingly, after which manner it is to 
be presumed that he passes The Third Veil, though this is mentioned 
only in the course of the Historical Lecture. According to this (1) the 
decree of Cyrus, which emancipated the captive Jews, was a licence to 
them only for building the Second Temple ; (2) it was above all things, 
therefore, desirable to prevent others—Sons of Israel, common Crafts- 
men and what not—“ from sharing in the glorious work ” ; (3) in view 
of which “it was arranged that all applicants, before leaving for 
Jerusalem, should apply to the GranD LopcE at BaByLon, when—if 
found worthy—they would be entrusted with the Secrets of the 
Excellent and Super-Excellent Degrees, which would gain them 
admittance to the Sanhedrim at Jerusalem and ensure their employ- 
ment at the building.” At the end of the Ceremony the newly instituted 
Super-Excellent Mason is ready to receive the Sublime Degree of 
the Hoty Royat Arcu. 

Super-Excellent Master.—The Grade of Super-EXCELLENT 
Mast, under the Obedience of the English GRAND CoUNCIL OF THE 
Cryptic DEGREES is an entirely different Ceremony, but a preparation 
after its own manner for the same Exalted Degree. It gives somewhat 
elaborate explanations of certain ‘“‘ mathematical ” figures which are 
characteristic of the Roya: Arcu. The Historical Lecture is con- 
cerned, however, with the destruction of Jerusalem and its Holy 
Temple by Nebuchadnezzar, which recital is regarded as a preparation 
“for the thrilling and sacred theme of the pious and wonderful re- 
building of the Lord’s House.” It must be said that, taking the two 
Scottish workings together, they are much better as a quasi-historical 
introduction to the RoyaL ARcH than a ceremonial which offers 
certain geometrical analogies and a single sentence of moral reflection. 
In the AmeErIcAN RirE the Grades of RoyAL MASTER, SELECT 
MASTER and SuPER-EXCELLENT MAsTER follow the Royal ARCH, 
and are, therefore, in an utterly illogical position. 


EXTRA-MASONIC RITES 


As initiations existed long anterior to Freemasonry, so many which 
are independent thereof continue—more secret than itself—to co-exist 
besidgit, some being alive in a real sense of the term, while others have 
fallen asleep—that is to say, have lost the true significance of those 
Mysteries whdteof they are the Wardens. Of some which really matter 
T have spoken “as opportunity offered, there and here in my text, 
within the measures of first-hand experience. From one point of. view, 
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it might be difficult to speak too often, because they are higher 
significators in symbolism than is anything in the public ways. I 
question whether there is aught—either latent or manifest among 
secret institutions—which communicates sacraments of spiritual 
import in a more plenary sense, though the horizon of. my certitude 
in these repects is the horizon of individual knowledge. There may 
bz yet more hidden Sanctuaries, possibly in directions which have 
been indicated by Karl Eckartshausen and the Russian mystic 
Lopukhin, or otherwise in the Eastern world, far beyond our ken. 
Wheresoever they are, and known or unknown by me, it is of all 
things right and reasonable to regard them as the chief justification 
of Ritual Mysteries, because they are the apotheosis of these. They 
stand in respect of Freemasonry as the great witnesses of attainment— 
Eckhart, Ruysbroeck and others—are placed in respect of the 
Churches ; and this leads me to add that the life of all the Mysteries is 
the individual attainment therein, apart from which they can be only 
Houses of Conservation, holding records of the past. The hidden 
Martinism—not that of Papus and his Supreme Council in France . 
and not that which broke from his rule in America—is such a store- 
house in the matter of Emblematic Freemasonry on the hermeneutical 
side. It is full of archaic intimations and clouded light, but at this 
day it belongs only to the archives. 











FAITH, HOPE AND CHARITY 


The three theological virtues, which in one important Grade of 
Masonry are confused unintelligently with the cardinal, are identical 
in the deeper sense of their symbolism with the three great Pillars 
by which every Lodge is supported emblematically, namely, Wisdom, 
Strength and Beauty. The quest of the Lost Word is followed in 
one of the High Degrees within a spiritual area which is delineated by 
these Pillars, and that which is hidden within them, leading to the 
term of quest, is symbolical of these virtues, connoting their inward 
and sacramental sense. In the proper understanding, that Faith 
which—according to St. Paul—is the substance of things hoped for, is 
the state that is desired by the wise, and seeing that Divine Faith~ 
can lead to* Divine Attainment its profession with the whole heart 
and the whole will is the greatest act of wisdom which can be per- 
formed by man, because it Jeads into all truth and the great end of 
being. It is obvious in like manner that Hope is the foundation and 
maintenance of spiritual and moral strength, as it is also the spring 
of action. The aspirations of heart and mind, the ambition which is 
seed of achitvement, are in such close alliance therewith that they 
appear almost its synonyms. In fine, Charity is that theological 
virtue which is most directly in correspondence with Beauty, which 
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is indeed its nimbus and radiance. Charity, however, as it is under- 
stood and practised among us belongs rather to the active side of 
good-will: it is also compassion, kindness of heart, sympathy and 
whatsoever belongs to the workings of a generous nature. These 
qualities at least’ are modes and aspects of its consecration; but it 
becomes sanctified in the plenary sense when it is the activity of 
Love directed in paths of service, such Love being rooted in God as 
at once its end and beginning. Of this Love, Beauty is no Jonger the 
nimbus : the two have become one in very being. These findings are 
the prolegomena of eternal life. 

Essence of these Virtues.—But the heart of their subject lies 
in the hiddenness behind the forms of words and the attempt to bring 
it into expression is its clothing in imperfect forms: the essence of grace 
and truth escapes therein. Having written failure before and behind 
these sentences, let me still attempt to say that Faith is the loyalty 
of the human mind in adhesion to its own postulate concerning the 
truth of God, in virtue of which the mind cannot be stultified in 
following the quest of God. Hope is the anchor of the heart cast 
on the all-sufficiency of God, so to stand about us on the path of 
quest that we on our own part shall not fail therein. Love is the 
warrant of the quest ; it is the search, the seeker and the term of 
search. It is that which was from the beginning our spur and motive, 
is now an inward sustenance which gives the power and the glory of 
going on, of being still upon the quest. So also will it still support us 
through all fruition of attainment, world without end in Love. It 
follows that Faith and Hope are swallowed up in Love, or that Love 
in its deep unfolding is Faith, Hope and Charity: it is “ Alpha and 
Omega, the beginning and the end, the First and the Last, which 
was and is and is to come, the Almighty.” These dogmas are the 
exotics of eternal life; the others are as Blue Masonry and these 
as the High Grades, as the head and crown of Masonry and the ne 
plus ultra Degree. They are the products of that Higher Pantheism 
4or which God is all in all. If there be any one who can receive them 
among all the holders and keepers of the Great Rites, fe is Prince 
of the Royal Secret and for him is laid up the couronne princiére des 
Roses-Croix. 

To Whom the Lesson Applies.—This is how it stands with the 
deep unfolding of theological virtues for the Wardens of those Mystgries 
which are sphered in an empyrean of sacraments above the rank and 
file of Most Wise Sovereigns and Grand Inspectors-Gervral. It is 
“without detriment to ourselves and our connections,” because it 
belongs to another world of values, beyond the reach of rust and 
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moth, where no thieves break in and steal: It is that place in which 
he who giveth to.the poor lendeth to the Lord, and there the Lord 
repays him. There also the right hand knows not what the left hand 
doeth, because the left dispenses on earth and the right receives from 
above. After this manner. does the epopt make the Sacred Sign of 
Hathor. , 

Ladder of Jacob.—It will be seen in this high understanding 
that the theological virtues are, as the Lectures tell us, like certain rungs 
on the Ladder of Jacob; that the Angels go up and come down by 
these, in virtue of a general “ bond of amity,” which bond is the 
hierarchic scale of correspondence between things above and below ; 
between faith in the Great Architect of the Universe and union of 
the soul with God at the great height : between the Veil and the Holy 
of Holies; ‘between the Volume of the Sacred Law—as typifying 
the source of spiritual doctrine and precept, wheresoever and when- 
soever it has been formulated, all the wide world over—and that Book 
laid up in the heart, when the heart has opened its door to Him Who 
stands and knocks. After such manner do Faith, Hope and Charity 
give *access to the Throne of Grace”; we are “justified” thereby 
and therein, are “ accepted and, finally, received.” 


FESSLER'S RECTIFIED RITE 

Of all Masonic tasks the most utterly thankless is that of reforma- 
tion in Ritual and its correlative, revision of principle: there is no 
wider door into the open arms of ingratitude. Of this historical 
truth Ignaz Aurelius Fessler offers a typical instance, but only as one 
among many: indeed, taken altogether, he fared better than some 
or most who have followed this thorny path. The spirit of reform 
was with him, apparently from an early period and long before he 
entered on his Masonic career. He was a Hungarian by birth and 
is said to have been of humble origin. He was also, and naturally, a 
son of the Latin Church. He was educated at the Jesuit Gymnasium 
of Raab, under the supervision of Antonius Mancini, a man of learn- 
ing. The fesuits must have concluded presumably that he was 
unfitted for their own ranks ; but he had or believed himself to have 
some kind of religious vocation, for in 1773, and at the early age of 
seventeen years, he became a novice in the Capuchin monastery of 


Moa. He took minor Orders in due course and was ordained sub-_ 


deacon at Vienna in 1777, proceeding two years later to the priest- 
hood, when Me was twenty-three years old. These dates are on the 
authority of Thory and others, apart from any means of checking, 
and they stand therefore at their value, with an atmosphere of doubt 
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around them. Under the obedience of a strict monastic rule, it looks 
utterly unlikely that so young a man should have been thus hurried 
through the ecclesiastic curriculum, more especially with no future 
before him, as he was without means or influence. A secular seminary 
at the period would scarcely—one would think—have proceeded 
with such unreasoned haste. Woodford, moreover—but quoting no 
source as usual—records that in 1779, the date of his priesthood, he 
was in doubt on matters of religion, so that he could not have been 
exhibiting unusual fitness or a great light of sanctity. Two years 
later he was at Vienna—as we are told, for the completion of his 
studies---and there it is said that he resolved to throw off his shackles ; 
but the course which he followed in view of the alleged object was 
to expose abuses and irregularities in his own Capuchin Order, by 
means-of a printed communication addressed to the Austrian Emperor 
in 1782, Kenneth MacKenzie, in his characteristically crass manner, 
says that he was persecuted by his superiors ; but it is evident that he 
had already passed himself out of their jurisdiction. Whatever his 
disaffections, it is evident that he was a man of great acquirements, 
according to his story, and in 1783, or a year later at most, it®is on 
record that the Emperor appointed him Professor Extraordinary of 
Languages at the University of Languages. I infer that the founda- 
tion of his acquirements in this direction was laid under the tutelage 
of Mancini. A promotion like this was of course a rebuff for the 
Capuchins, and they are said—but on what count I know not, unless 
it was that of libel—to have threatened him with legal proceedings. 
He fled thereupon to Breslau, and so closed his first experiment in 
reform. It does not seem to have reflected much credit on himself 
or to have produced any fruit at headquarters. At Breslau and 
thereabouts he betook himself to literature and teaching; he is re- 
ported also to have entered on the study of Spinoza, which in the 
caustic opinion of Woodford could have ‘‘ done him no good.” What 
happened actually was that in 179r he “ was received into the 
«Lutheran Church ’—an infrequent result of Spinozism. A year 
later he completed his liberation from monasticism UY marriage ; 
but if the new bond was contracted on the path of personal reform, in 
this case also the experiment proved unprofitable and ended ten years 
later in divorce. A second undertaking in wedlock seems.to have 
answered better. As regards the rest of his external life it is without 
consequence for my purpose, being that of a wandering professor 
whose past followed him, or alternatively some untowaed star, from 
Breslau to Berlin, from Berlin to Kleinwall, from Germany to St. 
Petersburg, Saratow and Sarepta, but thence again to St. Petersburg, 
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where he was made an Ecclesiastical Councillor—how and why 
must be left to those who can discover, for a position of authority in 
the Greek Orthodox Rite would not seem open to a member of the 
Lutheran Church. There, however, he remained for the space of six 
years; and there also he died on December 15, 1839, aged eighty-three 
years. He was born at Czarendorf in 1756. 

Masonic Career.—Fessler was made a Mason at Lemberg in 
1783 and is said to have proceeded at once with characteristic zeal 
to the study of Masonic history and principles. Of his activities at 
Breslau—if any—we hear nothing at all in respect of authorised 
Masonry. But, like Christian Rosy Cross, he was pondering over 
reformation in his mind, amidst his teaching and writing. In or 
about 178g he is affirmed to have established a Bund der Evergeten, 
or Society of Benefaction, on Masonic lines and to effect a moral 
reform, for which Masonry itself at that time—or in his opinion— 
was not suited. The plan came, however, to little; the association 
had practically no active existence, and it fell to pieces or dissolved 
in 1793. But it happens that there is an alternative story, which 
says tlfat the Order or Society was established at Silesia in 1792 by 
Zuboni of Glogau and other people whose names signify nothing ; 
that Fessler had no part in its foundation, though he “ worked with 
it’; that it did not pass out of’ existence till 1801, as made evident 
by the fact that some of its members suffered imprisonment at Breslau 
in 1796—presumably on political grounds. In any case, Fessler 
scored another failure in reform. When he was living in Berlin he 
was affiliated to the historical Lodge RoyaL York oF FRIENDSHIP, 
his chequered career in which may be summarised as follows : (r) He 
was elected a member of the SUBLIME CoUNCIL, a title which arose 
probably out of its High Grades, as it does not asssuredly belong to 
any Craft system of rule. (2) He was commissioned to revise and 
reconstruct the Rituals, which are said to have followed those of the 
French Rite. (3) Being concerned asa Lutheran with the pruning 
and reduction of official religious doctrine, he was anxious to make 
use of the sam@ shears in respect of Masonic ‘Degrees, leaving nothing 
but those of the Craft. (4) The Lodge ruled against him, and in the 
end he produced a revision of the whole series, which was approved, 

“wccording to the story. (5) He proceeded thereafter to form a new 
constitution and after great difficulties he established the Roya, York 
as a Grand Lodge in 1798, its jurisdiction extending over seven 
Daughter Lodg@s, increased—under his auspices—to sixteen in the 
brief space of three years. (6) He established also a Scientific Masonic 
Union for historical study of the Masonic subject. (7) We hear, 
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moreover, of a second revision of Rituals, from which a RITE OF 
FESSLER emerged, but the accounts are confused and doubtful. 
1 should infer that there was one reconstruction which held the field 
for a very short time only, being abandoned—according’ to another 
story—in 1800. (8) There is a report that prior to this Fessler had 
been elected Deputy Grand Master, which notwithstanding he is said 
to have received nothing but ingratitude as his reward. (9) In 
Masonry therefore he scored his third and final failure, his RITE 
passing into the archives. (10) In 1802 he resigned all honours and 
offices, all active connection with Masonry, save only on the side of 
research, “ 

Rite of Fessler.—The authorities are the German HANDBOOK, 
Thory, Clavel and Ragon; but I question whether any of these wit- 
nesses were acquainted with the Rituals themselves. Their materials— 
presumably in respect of Grades superior to those of the Craft—are 
said to have been drawn from (1) the FRENcH RiTE, (2) the ORDO 
Rosrm ET AUREZ Crucis, (3) the STRICT OBSERVANCE, (4) the 
SwepisH Ritz, and (5) the CHAPTER OF CLERMONT. Alternatively, 
according to an independent exposition, the claims and symbolism 
of these and other systems were examined in successive Degrees. 
In any case the Ritual arrangement was as follows : (x) ENTERED 
APPRENTICE, (2) FELLOW CRaFT, (3) MASTER Mason ; and there- 
after a Chapter of Higher Knowledge, working or otherwise conferring 
(5) the Hoty or Hottss, (6) JUSTIFICATION, (7) the CELEBRATION, 
(8) the True LicuT, (9) the FATHERLAND, alternatively the 
Country or Home, and in fine (10) PERFECTION. It follows that so 
far as names are concerned the four High Grades of the FRENCH 
Rive have passed away altogether and that instead of reducing 
Degrees the Rite of Fessler extends them. Against all likelihood 
implied by the fact of their names, his Masonic hypotheses and 
researches are said to have been distributed as follows through his 
various Grades of Knowledge. (1) The so-called Hoty oF Hotes 
was dedicated to a review of various speculations concerning the 
derivation of Freemasonry from the Knicuts TEMP@AR, STEINMET- 
ZEN of Strasbourg, the GERMAN Rosy Cross, the Lord Protector 
Cromwell, and the Jesuits, which would signify a° Jacobite origin. 
(2) In the Grade of JUSTIFICATION the claims of Ecossais Masonry’ 
and the pretensions of the CHAPTER OF CLERMONT were subjected 
to a critical review. (3) The Grade of Rosg-Crorx, the Rit? oF THE 
StrIcT OBSERVANCE, the ORDER OF AFRICAN ARCHITECTS and the 
INITIATED BROTHERS OF ASIA were sifted under ‘the disconcerting 
title of CELEBRATION. (4) The SwEDISH RITE, the strange medley 
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of Zinnendorf and—out of all common correspondence—the Hoty 
RoyaL ARCH were examined under the titular criterion of TRUE 
LicHT, as by one who carried a lantern through a labyrinthine wild 
of pageants. (5) But under the denomination of FATHERLAND 
Fessler transferred the research to the “ Mysteries of the. Divine 
Kingdom ” and to the secret doctrines communicated by Christ to 
His disciples. After this manner was the Fellowship of the RoyAL 
Yor« designed to be taken homeward and so attain (6) the PERFEC- 
TION of the whole system. It is said that this ne plus ultra was never 
actually communicated, which seems to befit the symbolism; but 
an untoward alternative affirms that it furnished a critical history 
of Freemasonry and all Mysteries comprehended thereby. One 
would have thought that this field had been covered with a certain 
fullness in previous ceremonial points. 

Lectures versus Ritual.—It is of course possible that a German 
Professor of Oriental Languages may have metamorphosed Grades 
of action into Grades of simple disquisition, and in such case one can 
understand readily enough that the RoyaL YorK oF FRIENDSHIP 
grew @eary of the lecture system. But on the whole I lean to the 
alternative mentioned previously, which is that of Thory, Clavel 
and Ragon, bespeaking at least some kind of ceremonial. It seems 
to correspond, moreover, with *the views expressed by Fessler con- 
cerning his Grades—that they were “ moral and esthetic Mysteries.” 
He says also that they represented the tendencies of Masonry. Critical 
and historical discourses could scarcely answer to this description. 
For the rest, there is no point of any moment at issue on either side. 
The RITE oF FEssLER was almost stillborn, as I question whether 
we can place much reliance on Clavel’s statement that it was still 
practised by a few Prussian Lodges in or about the year 1840. 

Authorities.—(1) Thory’s Acta Latomorum, Vol. I, p. 198, 
for the commission to Fessler on the part of the Lodge RoyaL York 
OF FRIENDSHIP, respecting the revision of Statutes General and 
Rituals, Seven other Brethren were appointed to assist him. The 
“new Rules*’—sic, ie. nouveaux réglements—were adopted on 
August 3, 1796, and all change was interdicted for three years. See 
also p. 313 for the rectification of the High Grades and for the forma- 

wtion of a scale of historical and moral instructions. (2) Clavel’s 
HISTOIRE PITTORESQUE DE LA FRANC-MACONNERIE. I have used 
the thfd edition: see p. 65 for the statement that Fessler’s Rite 
was practised at this period in Prussia and p. 189 for a very inadequate 
reference to thé Rite itself. (3) Georg Kloss: BIBLIOGRAPHIE DE 
FREIMAUREREI, s.v. Fessler, in the Index, p. 418, and also the follow- 
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ing bibliographical numbers: 553, for Fessler on the Eleusinia 
of the nineteenth century ; 636; 2725-29 for the collected editions 
of Fessler’s Masonic Writings; and 2732 for the Scientific Masonic 
Association. (4) Ragon’s ORTHODOXIE MagoNnNIQue and MANUEL 
DE L'Inrtré. It is to be noted that Fessler’s most important -work 
on Freemasonry—or so at least accounted—was circulated in manu- 
script and has not since been printed: it was by its title a CRITICAL 
History of the whole subject and would appear therefore to have 
contained the knowledge communicated in his GRADE OF PERFEC- 
TION. There seems no question that the MS. was available to Lodge 
Members if not to other Masons for the sum of thirty pounds, each 
copy. When it is said that the Grade just mentioned was not con- 
ferred the meaning may be that there was no Ritual working. It 
may be mentioned that in Fessler’s opinion the hypothesis and Grades 
of Templar Masonry, as conferred originally—according to a prevalent 
tradition—by the CHAPTER OF CLERMONT, were invented by the 
Jesuits, that all their allegories had reference to Jesuit history and 
to their claims on universal rule. There is not a particle of evidence 
to support this view, which is moreover improbable anteceflently. 
Why should that ecclesiastical body which exists for the advancement 
of the glory of the Church—by all means and at all costs—set out 
under a Masonic gis to exonerate and restore a chivalry which the 
Church condemned and destroyed ? 


J. G. FINDEL 

Kloss is the German bibliographer of Freemasonry, the HANDBOOK 
is still the most important German work of an encyclopedic kind on 
the subject, and Findel is still, I believe, its chief German historian, 
though the publication of his most important work took place nearly 
sixty years since. He had considerable learning for his period and 
there is no question that he marked an epoch, or at least the begin- 
ning of a new order in Masonic antiquities. The translation of his 
History into English was the death-knell of the Oliver school of 
speculation and—speaking generally—the end of the fream period, 
so far as this country is concerned. That which had reigned pre- 
viously was a spirit of unbridled imagination, apart from the spirit 
of research; Findel substituted a reasonable sense of evidence, a® 
respect for facts and a recognition that they are vital, in this as in 
any field of history. In the higher as in the lower order, he was devoid 
of imaginative faculty, but he had the German colle&or’s patience, 
and he produced the first critical account of Masénry. His work 
has been superseded entirely by] Gould’s Concise History, though 
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I am not assigning hereby a place of permanent importance to the 
latter, There is nothing more ephemeral of necessity than are historical 
works on the Order ; if the volume in question holds the field for the 
moment, I look, notwithstanding, to the future. But if Findel has 
yielded his place, as another may yield in turn, he is not without 
interest among records of the past, and I propose to summarise some 
of his findings as an important statement of the case in his day and 
generation. 

General Thesis of Findel.—(1) Behind or within the historical 
fact of the incorporation Findel recognised some vital principle or 
spirit, about which he spoke vaguely, as “‘ the idea of Freemasonry ”’— 
‘presumably the kinship of federation, having duties arising therefrom, 
which are in fact the Masonic virtues. (2) He held that this idea is 
as old as human civilisation and has its source in the human heart ; 
again presumably, it is a practical recognition of brotherhood in 
social duty. (3) He is referring to this living principle and to its 
welding bond when he affirms that Freemasonry is to Masonic Brethren 
what religion is to the Church and what substance is to form. (4) Em- 
blemafic Freemasonry is the lineal descendant of everything that 
belonged in the past to the Operative Craft of Building, and yet— 
without justifying the statement—he affirms that its traces are also 
in the Ancient Mysteries. (5) They are more especially in Roman 
congregations of artificers and in the medieval Fraternity of Masons. 
(6) Its immediate and most direct masters are the German Stone- 
masons and Stonecutters. (7) A genealogy like this remains hypo- 
thetical enough, after every allowance has been made for the inter- 
communication between Building Guilds. (8) The hypothesis fails 
for want of a speculative element in German confraternities, because 
Emblematic Freemasonry arose in England, because the influence of 
German Stonemasons on Guilds in England is not in evidence, and 
because the speculative element in English guilds is not found in 
their records. (9) As regards what is called the transition, according 
to Findel, its main factors were (a) the spirit of the age, (b) the 
writings of Bacon, Comenius, Dupuy and the Rosicrucians, followed 
by Deism and the growing principle of religious toleration. (10) 
Deism in particular is held to have exercised so important an influence 

“that Findel speaks of its having contributed essentially to the final 
transfogmation of Freemasonry from an operative to an universal 
speculative Society. 

The Thesis Reviewed.—It is obvious that all great movements 
derive opportunity from 2 a given spirit of the time which is favourable 
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‘effected the Transition were acquainted with the NEw ATLANTIS, if 
not the REsTAURATIO and NovuM OrcanuM; -that they knew 
something of Comenius and his great educational schemes; that 
they had read the FAMA FRATERNITATIS R.C., at least in the English 
translation edited by. Thomas Vaughan. It was obviously, moreover, 
in virtue of religious toleration that Jews were admitted to member- 
ship under the zgis of the so-called Revival: in the absence of such 
toleration, under the yoke of the Star Chamber, the Holy Office, or 
the theology of Knox and Calvin, Emblematic Freemasonry would 
have arisen at its proper peril, and the Grand Lodge of 1717 would 
have perished at Smithfield or Tyburn. These are commonplaces of 
the whole subject, and the Transition is not explained by their cita-" 

tion, any more than it is explained by the influence of the NEw 
ATLANTIS, Dupuy’s work on the Trial of Knights Templar, or the 
Manifestoes of the Rosy Cross. But the last thing which accounts 
for the Transition is the Deism in the final decades of the seventeenth 
century and onward to the year of the Revival. The PANTHEISTICON 
of Toland represents nothing in correspondence with the mentality, 
moods and faith of the personalities who brought Emblematic Free- 
masonry into manifestation in 1717: so far as it is possible to say, 
there were no Deists at the Apple-Tree Tavern on the night of Revival ; 
Desaguliers, Anderson, Payne, Anthony Sayer, the people who 
counted in the movement, were Protestants of their period, in one or 
other of its variations. Here is the proof positive which ousts Findel’s 
supposition, and it does not stand alone, for there is ample evidence 
that when it came into being the TurrpD DEGREE was Christian, and 
so were also the Lectures, The influence of Deism on Masonry was 
more than a century later and under the rule of the Duke of Sussex. 

Deism and Masonry.—I have failed to ascertain the persuasions 
of Findel himself in matters of official religion ; he may have leaned 
in the direction to which he attributed such imaginary importance ; 
but we know only that he was an ardent admirer of Anderson’s 
banal clause on God and Religion in the first Boox or CoNSsTITUTIONS, 
declaring it to be “‘ as sublime and magnificent as it is true to itself.” 
For Findel also Masonry was true to itself within the measures of the 
Craft Degrees ; the ‘‘ seed of Ramsay ” was for him a corrupt seed ; 
and he failed to discover anything outside “ injurious effects” in the ~ 
High Grades. Here is a characteristic position of the Deist and almost 
a distinguishing mark by which we may know him; it became, 
moreover, under the influence which I have noted already, the char- 
acteristic seal of the Union. For the GRAND LoDGE OF ENGLAND 
Masonry consists of three Deerecs, including the Hoty RoyvaL ARCH, 
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because the Duke of Sussex and those like him were Deists. The - 
explanation is simple and is resident in the fact that all High Grades 
which count are militantly Christian and Trinitarian. Speaking of 
the Grade of Rosr-Crorx Findel quotes an alleged statement of 
Baron Tschoudy—that it is “ the Roman Catholic Religion incorpo- 
rated into a Degree.” For those who know the Grade and also the 
Latin Church it is nothing of the sort now, nor was it in the past, so 
far as I have been able to trace its records of Ritual; but it is a 
Grade of the glory of Christ and a Grade of the Holy Trinity, which 
is near enough to pass for Romanism in a Deistic mind. 

Findel’s Masonic Philosophy.—It remains that according to 
Findel Freemasonry has by no means accomplished in the past and 
by no means fulfils in the present that which it is capable of doing. 
It represents, however, a sacred truth—not otherwise formulated by 
the German historian—and as such it cannot dispense with an outward 
form, meaning symbols, ceremonies, Rituals. But these in his opinion 
must remain within the primitive measures of the Craft, though they 
should be remodelled and perfected to suit successive ages. It is 
therefore possible to make alterations in the body of Masonry. Findel 
served his purpose in his day and place, after what manner has been 
indicated: neither then nor subsequently, and now least of all, could 
consequence attach to his opinions ; but as an intelligent ‘collector of 
materials, with a critical judgment upon them, he deserves high praise, 
because such characteristics were very rare at that period in the 
domain of Masonic research. 

Bibliography.—Findel’s works on Freemasonry are (t) GEs- 
CHICHTE DER FREIMAURERIE von der Zeit ihres Endstehens auf die 
Gegenwart, 2 Bde, 1861, 62; but there were of course later editions. 
(2) GEIST UND ForM DER FREIMAURERIE, 1874. (3) Diz Grunp- 
SATZE DER FREIMAURERIE IN VOLKERLEBEN, 1881. He founded 
VEREIN DEUTSCHER FREIMAURER. His first and most important 
work was translated anonymously into English under the personal 
supervision of the author, and appeared as HISTORY OF FREEMASONRY,® 
from its origin down to the present day, 1865. A second edition was 
issued in 1869. Findel is said to have been initiated in 1856 ; he was 
a professional literary man, writing on various subjects and having 
journalistic connections. I do not know the date of his birth, but he 
died zt an advanced age in Ig09. 


* FIRST AND THIRD DEGREES 
The considered object of the GRADE OF ENTERED APPRENTICE is 
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efforts as a house or temple of honourable and perfect life, recalling the 
aspiration of a Degree outside the Craft to integrate its members as 
living stones into a spiritual edifice which shall be meet for God’s 
service. Between such symbolical architecture and the Legend of 
Solomon’s Temple there is so little correspondence that the one- was 
never intended to lead up to the other. The symbolism of the ENTERED 
APPRENTICE Degree is of the simplest and most obvious kind : it, is 
also personal and individualistic. That of the MasTER GRADE is com- 
plex and remote in its significance : it is, moreover, an universal mythos. 
My conclusion is that the Tuirp DEGREE has been grafted on the others 
and did not belong to them originally. Furthermore there has been 
no real attempt to weld them, though they have been pulled together— 
as I have suggested—into some kind of working sequence—as, €.g., 
by the exhortation which the Worshipful Master recites to the Candi- 
date prior to the dramatic scene and by certain remarks addressed to 
him immediately after the Raising. 

Number of Craft Degrees.—It will be seen that this suggests 
two favoured alternative hypotheses, advanced—tentatively or 
otherwise—by serious writers like Gould, namely, that original 
Emblematic Freemasonry, and presumably its operative counterpart, 
consisted either of one Degree or of two at the most. The suggestion 
is of a certain importance because it illustrates unawares the view 
which finds expression above. In critical analysis it by no means 
signifies that either the ENTERED APPRENTICE Degree or that of 
FELLOw CrarT—as now practised among us—is of superior antiquity 
to the Degree of MasTER Mason, but that there was a primitive form 
of reception and—by a bare possibility—of advancement that may 
have offered some root points of resemblance to the ceremonies which 
prevail now. It is of course entirely hypothetical, and as regards 
Emblematic Freemasonry it implies what is actually one of the main 
points at issue, the existence of an incorporated Speculative Art prior 
to the eighteenth century. There is otherwise no question that in 

-Operative times both Apprentice and Craftsman or Fellow were 
pledged in respect of the Guild secrets. It is possible also, faough there 
is no vestige of evidence, that there may have been even rough moral 
Teflections—as e.g. on working tools, accompanied by the communica- 
tion of what is known as the Mason’s Word, the fact of which is the 
earliest trace of an official or conventional mystery in all the records 
of the Craft. It goes back to the first half of the seventeenth century 
and has been quoted elsewhere in these volumes. It witl be seen as 
my investigations proceed that a very’ late origin of the Third 
Degree is the conclusion which is practically forced upon us by the 
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complete failure of the old reveries to survive the most temperate 
searching. : 

Makers of the Craft Degrees.—I am of opinion further that all 
Symbolical Masonry, as it stands and is known among us, belongs to 
one and the same period, that it was the invention of persons who 
could have raised a material edifice as much and as little as he who 
writes these lines, but that it is not too precarious to suppose that, 
being Lodge members, they were acquainted with an old procedure 
in making Masons and perhaps of passing Fellows, and that they 
wove it into their symbolical versions of the First and Second Craft 
Degrees. I have said that they were Lodge members, but it was of 
course in the sense of Ashmole, Colonel Mainwaring, Sir Robert Moray 
and others: they were not operatives and belonged to a Lodge or 
Lodges which in the Operative sense was always at refreshment and 
never at labour, as none of them could carry the hod, lay bricks or 
dress stones. They were in a state of direct contrast to that allegorical 
Master-Builder of whom it is said that he was “ skilful to work in gold 
and in silver, in brass, in iron, in stone and in timber”; but they 
had other qualifications and could “ find out any device ” in the veils 
of conventional allegory and in symbolical illustration. I think in 
my heart that they were not many but one: however this may be, 
what he or they gave us was Emblematic Freemasonry, a new lamp 
wrought in an old aspect, a new Mystery on a scale of which Guilds 
and Companies and Liveries had never dreamed, but with a time- 
immemorial claim, which was that of the Operative Art in the likeness 
of which it was fashioned. 

The Third Degree.—I have headed this note with a reference to 
the First and Third Degrees, because the Second is after all nothing 
and leads of itself nowhere, neither to the Mysteries of Nature and 
Science nor yet to the Master Grade, as by any natural path or in 
virtue of any evidential development. In symbolism and interior 
message the Third Degree stands by itself and so only : as those which 
precede it are written in. the likeness of Guild Masonry, so is this 
written and created, made and fashioned in the likeness of the Ancient 
Mysteries, concerned on the surface with the legend of a prototypical 
hero of architecture, as those were concerned with the legends of gods 
and goddesses, but with a personal and vital application to the Candi- 
date, yhich was conveyed also by those. Iacchos was torn to pieces 
by Bacchantes and all Nature mourned, in common with his wor- 
shippers ; but Jacchos rose again, and Nature rejoiced with them. 
Persephone was translated to the clouded regions of the underworld, 
but Olympus intervened and restored her to the light of day. The 
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Craft Mason suffers a figurative death but is returned again to life 
under the auspices of that bright and Morning Star, Whose rising 
brings peace and salvation and “ light to those who sit in darkness 
and in the shadow of death.” The rising of Iacchos may have dis- 
closed but vaguely to most who frequented his Mysteries the perpetuity 
of life in death ; the descent and rendering of Persephone may have 
shewn also to the majority no very clear picture of the soul’s story, 
its antenatal state according to Greek Mysticism, its descent into 
matter and its final delivery, as after many incarnations. But for 
Plato and those who followed, a great galaxy, of such was the message 
of the Mysteries. And so also for us: the majority of Master Masons 
carry away from the experience through which they have passed 
those lessons only that they are competent to learn, of honour in the 
face of death and dimly, as in darkness visible, of life beyond the grave. 
But to others, walking at however far a distance in the steps of Plato 
and the Platonic successors, there are offered other lessons, while to 
a few—it is but few at best—who have drunk at deep fountains 
of wisdom, who have seen another light than shines in Greek phil- 
osophy, it is given to understand the Mystery of the Craft Dégrees | 
and the personal experience therein according to the Ineffable Measures 
of the Mystery which is in Christ and of the experience which is 
reserved for those who can follow Him in the abiding inward presence 
of the Christ Mystical. 

A Sum of Christian Theosophy.—I have given some intimations 
already on this subject, so unsearchable in any light derived from 
the kingdoms of this world, so clear and full in the light of the Mystical 
City and the Eternal Kingdom. There is always more to say; but he 
who follows this light and attains the end therein realises in his own 
person, within his own measures, the Birth, Life, Death and Resurrec- 
tion of Christ, after the same manner that the story of the Master- 
Builder is realised personally by every Master Mason. The position 
cannot be put more plainly, and it matters nothing that it is a con- 
spicuous elucidation of small things by great; it matters nothing 
whether the analogy was present in the minds of those*who gave us 
the Ceremonies of Emblematic Freemasonry, as now worked and 
conferred. The truest understanding of anything is always that 
which is highest, and if that which is given me in the Craft is read by 
me in this light rather than in that of the rank and file pf my 
Brothers, I am in the position of Plato and the sacred hierarchy on 
the intellectual thrones, who saw otherwise than“ Aristophanes 
and Lucian. 

Mystical Death.—In common with some others, but not for the 
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same reasons, I confess to a sense of insufficiency in respect of the 
ostensible purposes and interests of the Masonic experiment, but there 
is shadowed forth here another object and a higher concern, as if 
immanent in the whole. And this second sense of the Craft Mystery 
brings it into relation with other Instituted Mysteries which after 
traversing particular paths of symbolism cast aside these veils and 
communicate—so far as language will permit—the open truth of 
reality, being that method by which the individual soul enjoys in 
pure being the mode of universal life. Plotinus is the chief witness 
in Greek theosophy ; the East is full of testimonies ; while the golden 
chain of Christian witnesses begins with the Apostle to the Gentiles 
and is continued to our day. And seeing that this mode is attained 
in the sacred suspension of mystical death, or by souls withdrawn in 
the stillness, in a sleep of material life, the nearest analogy hereto in 
external symbolism is the figurative death of the Mason. Those who 
induce it know nothing and those who undergo it do not dream ; 
but the world of symbolism cannot disavow the implicits of its own 
emblems: they are embraced on the contrary by the catholic scheme 
of the sacraments. 

’ A Definition of Spiritual Masonry.—It is from this point of view 
and in this most high light that I have elsewhere defined Speculative 
Masonry as a hieroglyphical abstract or itinerary of the reintegration 
of the mind in God; and I postulate this definition here and now as 
my theosophical construction of a pregnant statement in the QUuES- 
TIONS BEFORE Passinc—that Masonry is a beautiful system of 
morality, veiled in allegory and illustrated by symbols. For the one 
definition is not without the other and does not destroy the other : 
the conventional description is so true that those who repeat it seldom 
realise its meaning. They interpret morality after an elementary and 
artificial manner, as if it were comprehended by social good conduct. 
Here is the first step only in the Science which the mystic Thomas 
Vaughan once termed “ both ancient and infinite.”’ 

A Word to the Few.—The measure of the fullness of the stature of* 
this doctriné is even for its preliminary acceptance by the logical 
understanding beyond the possibility of many, and I speak at this 
point therefore only to a small assembly of the elect and of those who 
are capable of election within the ranks of the Brotherhood, not 
doubjing that the larger concourse which remains in the letter of the 
symbol—as in a porch of the Spiritual Temple—are also in the grace 
of the symbdl, and are taken according to their capacity by a certain 
light and leading which shall befit them in the age-long process of 
initiation for the greater ends. In the meantime, let those who can 
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suffer these sayings take in their hands once again the “ perfect 
ceremonies ” of the Three Degrees and read them in the light of this 
greater construction—from that summons to Open the Lodge—when 
all rise to participate in the emblematic form—to the consummation 
of the Third Degree, when it is “ closed accordingly ” because the 
Mystery is finished. They will begin to understand what is implied 
in the QUESTIONS BEFORE RaIsInc by the Hidden Mysteries of 
Nature and Science, as well as the kind of House which is established 
in strength, to stand firm for ever. 


FOUR HYPOTHESES OF ORIGIN 

There are some respects in which Emblematic Freemasonry may 
be regarded more simply as a thing which was made rather than a 
thing which grew, and the grounds of such a conclusion are formulated 
in other sections. It is in any case certain that the Craft Rituals bear 
no trace of Operative Practice, though they are full of its moralities. 
On the contrary it is certain by internal eviderice that they are the 
work-—as we have seen—_of men who had never hewn stones or had 
part in the erection of houses made with hands, and that their appeal 
and purpose were for others of their own category. They bear much the 
same relation to their alleged historical sources that Ruskin’s STONES 
OF VENICE bears to a builder’s handbook, the comparison being 
subject to one important qualification, that Ruskin’s work belongs 
to the category of great literature, which is not unfortunately the 
case with Craft Rituals or their developments in High Grades. The 
following hypotheses concerning the origin of Speculative Masonry 
have been advanced in the past and one of them holds the field at 
the present day. They are given here in summary form with the 
least possible comment, pending their analytical consideration in the 
places to which they belong, my purpose being to contrast them 
together in a group. The hypotheses are: (1) That Masonry is the 
last development and transfiguration of some simple Mystery current 
‘among the old Building Guilds; (2) that the notions and terms of 
architecture were adopted and utilised figuratively by a Secret group 
of philosophical moralists, and that the final elaboration of their device 
is found in the Craft Rituals of the eighteenth century; (3) that 
the medieval Building Guilds were lineal descendants of the archi- 
tectural fraternities of antiquity, who were initiates of the old In- 
stituted Mysteries, and that there was hence always a speculative 
element in Masonry; (4) that the Knights Templar, ts whom the 
esoteric traditions of antiquity had been communicated in the East, 
assumed the disguise of Masonry after their suppression and were the 
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actual inventors and founders of the Speculative Art; (5) that 
Emblematic Freemasonry was the final issue and evolution of the 
Rosicrucian Fraternity, or that it was an experimental foundation of 
certain persons thereunto belonging. 

Notes on the Hypotheses.—The third hypothesis has long since 
been set aside as fantasy ; the fifth is a variant of the second and may be 
joined as one therewith; the fourth is that which enlisted the chief 
interest and focussed the general thesis of the most important High 
Grades, all of which originated in the idea of chivalry as in one sense or 
another lying behind Masonry, at once its motive and its source. 
The first, which carries the seals of surface probability and the appeal 
of common sense, is adapted to those minds that are content to regard 
Masonry as a ceremonialised system of morality, and—in one of its 
several forms—it is now the accepted explanation of the Masonic 
historian and of Lodges which pass as learned. It obtained great 
diffusion from the days of Grandidier, who first hazarded the sugges- 
tion that the German Steinmetzen were the true ancestors of the Order, 
since whom there has been developed a complete chain of transmission, 
begiming, as we have seen otherwise, with Dionysian Artificers, and 
proceeding so forward through Roman Collegia, Comacini and 
medieval Building Guilds, all over Western Europe. 

Ancient Guilds and Ancient Mysteries.—But those—who have 
been many in the past and a few are yet among us—for whom the 
Rites and symbolism of Emblematic Freemasonry connote and 
indeed embody something more than ethical propositions, that they 
connect in some manner not perhaps determined with the catholic 
object of initiation, have always looked with suspicion on their 
reference to a trade guild in respect of origin. It was perhaps this 
sense of insufficiency which prompted the French manufactories of 
Masonic legend to assume that the old Temple Builders were a secret 
confraternity perpetuated through many centuries, who in Egypt, 
Assyria, Judea, in Greece and Rome, maintained Holy Houses for 
the Mysteries in which they participated themselves, and erected 
subsequentlysall over Europe the Cathedral Churches of Christendom, 
still keeping in the crypts not only the peculiar secrets of their build- 
ing art—as if the words of a Master-Builder—but also the religious 
doctrines and practices of Thebes and Eleusis, of Isis, Dionysius 
and Ceres. These are reveries of the romantic spirit, with no particle 
of hiftorical basis; but they illustrate the reluctance of the past to 
connect greag institutes of symbolism with trade unions, and they 
are right in the sentiment which inspired them, however mistaken in 
fact. There are many respects in which the current, approved and 
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popular explanation as to the origin of Masonry is as void of evidencé 
to support it as the imaginative traditional histories of the High 
Grades, the oration of Chevalier Ramsay, or the eloquent thesis of 
Baron Tschoudy in L’Erome FLAMBoYANTE. In other words, if 
Speculative Freemasonry is the last transfiguration of some antique 
show belonging to the Building Guilds—which have left no record 
concerning it—the conditions of such transfiguration, in the absence 
of all evidence, are as much outside our knowledge as are the circum- 
stances under which Templarism or Rosicrucianism became changed 
into or assumed the veil of Masonry, supposing for one moment that 
we could accept the hypothesis of its Rosicrucian or Templar origin. 
The received opinion bears therefore no marks of finality, and the 
whole question stands liable (1) to be reopened by any new facts 
which may be brought to light in research, (2) to lapse altogether for 
want of anything to support it, and (3) to be replaced—also for the 
moment—by any other’ plausible speculation which may enter the 
lists against it. There is meanwhile one fact and one only in patent 
evidence before us—that in the early part of the eighteenth century, 
but post 1717, we find certain Symbolical Rituals suddenly in vouig 
London, having all sorts of claims respecting antiquity, but with no 
antecedent history behind them. They spoke, as they speak still, the 
language and embodied the set of moral and mental feelings of their 
period: in the logic of the case, the onus probandi lies on those who 
say that they are of time immemorial, whether as to form or substance, 
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The Masonic consequence of Frederick II, King of Prussia, centres 
above all in the allegation that he was the instigator, author or patron 
of a so-called Masonic reformation which extended the twenty-five 
Grades of the Rite oF PERFECTION to thirty-three under the de- 
nomination of the Scottish RITE, ANCIENT AND ACCEPTED— 
Ritus Scoticus, Antiquus et Acceptus. The original Rite was dead so 

far as France was concerned, but one of the stories states that it was 
carried to America by a Jew in 1761, where it remained—in the 
archives or otherwise. It was taken also to St. Domingo at an un- 
certain date before or after the Revolution. These matters belong 
obviously to a consideration of the ScortisH RiTE, but they offer 
a point of departure in the present case. There was of course a 
Charter or Warrant which authorised the foundation and conse¢rated 
the initial activities of the Supreme Council placed at, the head of 
the Rite. There was no colourable reason for its construction in the 
Latin language and there was not only nothing to justify Frederick 
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the Great in describing himself as Supreme Protector and Grand 
Master Universal of all Masonry, but no real likelihood that he would 
attempt so to do’ It is in such manner, however, that the document 
opens and in such tongue that it was written. In view of the available 
text,and of the criticism which it has received, it is not less than 
certain that the document is fraudulent. I have heard somewhere 
that Albert Pike was prepared to stake everything on the fact of its 
authenticity, but the one needful and essential thing which it was not 
in his power to risk was his own critical faculty, for this had been 
denied him. 

Of Fraud in Titles.—There have been several documents of the 
same kind on Masonry, and not one of them ail is genuine—the 
Charter of Larmenius, the wonderful patent of the JACOBITE CHAPTER 
oF ARRAS, and the ridiculous Charter of Cologne. So also in circles 
more secret than those of the Masonic Order I have met with docu- 
ments written on watermark paper of a certain year, but their internal 
evidence proves that they are later by a very long period—the better 
part of a century. By these things and by others like unto these that 
eaaeless or more in evidence we may judge of those that are not, and 
without much fear of error, as for example that Hieroglyphic Licence, 
which no one has seen, issued to Martines de Pasqually by no man 
knows whom and carried about by him in proof of his Masonic mission 
during the first years of his activity. I believe that Pasqually was a 
spiritual leader of men after his own kind and that his Rite had 
aspects of importance, but in the Licence my honour compels me to 
register that I do not believe, any more than in the claim of von 
Hund respecting Unknown Superiors or in the initiation of the Young 
Pretender. One will begin to accept such things after and not before 
it has been shewn that there was a Greek original for the Spanish 
DIAL OF PRINCES and that it was written by Marcus Aurelius. But 
the antiquity of the Rowley poems is nearer to demonstration than 
this. 

Masonic Connections.-As regards Frederick the Great it is, 
certain thatghe was made a-Mason surreptitiously during the life of his 
tyrannical father; that he was quite sympathetic towards Masonry 
when he ascended the Prussian throne; that at the foundation of the 
GRAND LODGE OF THE THREE GLOBES he became its patron; that on 
two or three special occasions he wrote about Masonry two or three 
cordial letters in rather indifferent French; and that as a general 
result no difficulties impeded the growth of the Order within his 
dominions, mere especially in Berlin. But his active interest had 
ceased, if indeed he could be said to have had any, beyond the fact 
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that it seemed worth his while to join in secret, because it would have 
been so highly displeasing to his father had the fact come to be known. 
He was very much afraid of the able but upstart Elector of Branden- 
burg who became first King of Prussia, and he took all precautions 
possible that he should be kept in the dark, being also amused thereby. 
He was the last type of mind to be concerned in Freemasonry on its 
own merits. 

Masonic Importance.—It follows that Frederick the Great is of . 
very moderate importance from any Masonic point of view, and if 
some Supreme Councils still produce him in the Chair of the THIrTy- 
THIRD DEGREE, represented by the Grand Master therein, the fact is 
of no consequence and makes for nothing. The case of the forged 
Charter is much too bad for its long lost cause to find a forlorn hope 
therein. Finally, the ScortisH Rite at its best, here and in America, is 
much too important to need that dubious aid. I believe that any 
claim on the Charter has been abandoned long since in England. 
Its title to existence as custodian of the RosE-Crorx Grade is a living 
thing, and even if Frederick the Great—false poet and shallow moralist 
—had inscribed the instrument foisted upon him with his own laaae 
it would be merely a scrap of parchment at this day. 

Authorities.—It is, I may assume, needless to say that the authori- 
ties for the life and times of Frederick the Great would form a large 
library. The memorable work of Thomas Carlyle is more than suffi- 
cient for any ordinary reader. The printed catalogue of the British 
Museum under the King’s name is of itself a great study in bibliography. 
A less ambitious effort would be to consult the List of Books appended 
to Mr. Norwood Young’s Lire oF FREDERICK THE GREAT, 1919, 
which is of service otherwise as a monograph. The HistorrE Pit- 
TORESQUE of Clavel may be consulted about the Latin Charter. See 
also Woodford’s CycLop#DIA oF FREEMASONRY, which contains 
sound criticism, so far as it goes. 


. FREDERICK WILLIAM II 

Frederick the Great was distrusted eminently by his» father and 
provided substantial reasons, but it may be supposed that he would 
have been exonerated in his reign, could the old Elector of Branden- 
burg and first King of Prussia have survived somehow to see it. The 
nephew and heir-apparent of Frederick the Great was distrusted 
eminently by his uncle and during the eleven years that he was seated 
on the Prussian throne the uncle would have been more dhan justified 
from his own standpoint. Frederick William was forty*two years old 
when he ascended that throne. Any comparison between the two 
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personalities concerns. us énly to establish a contrast of character. 
Except in literary matters, when he looked up to Voltaire, it may be 
said that Frederick’ the Great had no advisers ; his successor was in 
their hands. The one led a life of separation from his wife and no 
other woman entered therein; in Frederick William II the sense- 
life was very strong and mistress followed on mistress. The. uncle 
was a strong man and ruler, the nephew weak. The first was soured. 
early, was hard, self-centred, irrevocably convinced of the essential 
wickedness of human nature, and—to sum up—he was an infidel. 
The second was amiable, a believer both in God and man, a kind of 
Christian doctrinally, but one who yielded over-easily to the will of 
others and was over-anxious to please. In respect of his personal 
failings of the moral order, he was always dropping down “ like 
ruins to repent’ and returning always with a haunted consci2nce to 
his sins. But the most salient point of contrast between the great 
and the little king resides in the fact that any notion of the world to 
. come was apparently quite foreign to the mind of Frederick, whereas 
Frederick William is said to have been possessed by a “ keen desire 
fgy_definite and tangible assurance of the things unseen.” At a later 
date he would have been unquestionably an ardent spiritualist. 
. Masonic and Rosicrucian Life.—We do not know what drew 
him within the ranks of the Masonic Brotherhood, while he was as 
yet only Prince of Prussia. It may have been as a step to higher 
things, for in certain branches at least of the Rosicrucian Order, the 
Masonic qualification was a pre-requisite of Candidates at and before 
this period. In any case he joined this Secret Order, which was 
extending its ramifications through the chief countries of Europe and 
was then especially active in Germany and Russia. It fell out in the 
end that Frederick William II belonged henceforward~rather to 
Rosicrucians than Masons, though I do not pretend that these two 
concerns really stood apart from one another in the later years of the 
eighteenth century. One of the alleged signatories of the forged 
Masonic Charter attributed to Frederick the Great was Wéllner, a 
prominent Rogicrucian at the Court of his successor for a number of 
years. I do not accept the signature or anything else in the Charter, 
but the connection of the two Orders in the mind of the age is illus- 
trated by the selection made. There were otherwise several centres 
“at which the two Fraternities found meeting-points, with or without 
intentign, and they belonged to one another at the root, possibly more 
than either realised at that time of the world and certainly far more 
than the Masonic Brotherhood understands at this day, when there 
are few in the vast body-general of the Rites who understand anything 
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fundamentally. .Frederick William II belonged to that LopcE oF 
THE GoLDEN Keys in which Zinnendorf is said to’ have practised his 
variant of the SwEDIsH RiTE. When he became a Rosicrucian he 
was given the Figurative Name of Ormesus Magnus, the remarkable 
connotations of. which are unlikely to be recognised by any one in 
the public ways. Ormesus was a traditional founder of the Rosicru- 
cian Order according to one of the mendacious myths manufactured. 
in the eighteenth century, in the hope of putting back the chronology 
of origin to the beginnings of the Christian era. I am dealing with’ 
this invention and with the whole of Rosicrucian history outside 
these volumes. It remains only to say that an interesting monograph 
has appeared within recent years on Frederick William II, under the 
title of A MysTIC ON THE PRUSSIAN THRONE, I912. It must be said, 
however, that the author, Mr. Gilbert Stanhope, has missed a great 
opportunity to deal with materials belonging to both Orders which 
lay ready to his hands or could have been found without much further 
research than he has undertaken in other directions. 


» FREEMASONRY IN FRANCE 
A study of Freemasonry in France within the present limits must be 
concerned with broad and general principles. It is not of palmary 
historical consequence at this day to determine when the Order was 
established originally in that country, who carried the warrants and 
whether there were any warrants in our modern understanding of the 
‘term. The question of Jacobite Freemasonry in France has’ been 
discussed in another section. The French story of the Craft Degrees 
is the story of a Rite which was overshadowed on all sides by the 
developments of the High Grades and was modified or transformed by 
these ; but their particular history is that of the great Rites, each of 
which must be taken of ‘necessity apart. We are concerned therefore 
(I) with the facts of the foundation of French Freemasonry, leaving 
rival claims and hypotheses for final determination as and when 
more satisfactory evidence may be forthcoming; (2) with the 
pringiples of transformation at work, being those governing the 
institution of the High Grades; (3) with the body of Ritual and 
Symbolism which has issued therefrom; (4) with the religious and 
political aspects of existing predominant Rites; and (5) with their 
Telation to Freemasonry at large in other parts of the world; but more® 
especially in the United Kingdom and the Colonies and Dependencies 
of the British Crown. It will be seen that these heads of considera- - 
tion might outline the subject-matter of a substanffal volume, of 
which however I can give only a first draft in shorthand. 
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. New Views.on the Revival —-Without forestalling conclusions 
which will be reached ata later stage, the development of Emblematic 
from. Operative Freemasonry took place either within the bosom of 
the London Grand Lodge of 1717 or that foundation registered and 
published the accomplished fact of the development. In either case 
Emblematic Freemasonry emerged with a claim to antiquity and an 
immemorial past behind it. Both virtually and ostensibly its bid for 
recognition was made on the basis of this prestige, and however little 
“antecedently it had dwelt within the common ken, such prestige was 
at once its warrant and the title of its future fortune. The more 
obscure and hidden it had been, the greater was the impression that 
it produced. As Paris woke up one morning and found to its 
amazement that the COMPAGNONNAGE had existed for centuries in 
France, substantially unknown outside its own trade circles, so London 
was awakened by the meeting at the Apple-Tree Tavern—and all 
that which followed—to the fact of Freemasonry in its midst, and, 
unlike the CoMPAGNONNAGE, to an institution of wider appeal than the 
guild of any City Company. It was this which brought ducal and 
afterwards royal Grand Masters to the head of its affairs in England ; 
it was under such auspices that it began to pass very quickly, but at 
first in a casual or spasmodic manner, across the English Channel 
into continental countries ; so also it went overseas to the colonial 
possessions of England; while so also and speedily it came about 
that the London Granp LopcE had an irresistible claim upon the 
vestiges of Operative Lodges all over the United Kingdom. It had 
something to give which was at once old and new, something ex 
hypothest which had been always theirs but of which unaccountably 
and save in splintered fragments they had known nothing till now. 
With all its defects and all its preposterous fables, indeed because of 
the latter, which in the main was an heritage from the past, Anderson’s 
first Book oF Constitutions riveted the claims, and there is nothing 
to compare with its influence on the future story of the Order until 
there arose in France itself those pregnant developments which gave 
it a new motive, a new aspect, destiny and horizon. These were the 
circumstances under which Emblematic Freemasonry was. carried 
across the Channel. 

Early French History.-Under what conditions and by what 
@mbassadors the Masonic glad tidings were first carried into France 
lies behipd something more than the usual uncertainty which involves 
most foundations abroad. It is easy to set aside the obviously lying 
inventions, as—Tér example—that a Lodge was founded at Arras in 
1687 and at Bayonne about the same period. I pass over also some 
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loose statements of French writers—the author of Lz Sgzav Ropu, 
who affirms that Freemasonry entered France in 1718; of Abbé 
Robin, who says that it can be traced no furthér back than 1720; 
and so forth. More circumstantial stories are as follows: (x) that a 
Lodge of BROTHERHOOD AND FRIENDSHIP was established at, Dun- 
kirk in 1721; (2) that Lord Derwentwater, at an uncertain date 
between 1716 and 1736, was the first to open a Lodge, which he did 
in La Rue des Boucheries, St. Germains, with some other Englishmen ; , 
(3) that this event has been referred to 1725, to April 3, 1732, and to 
1736; (4) that he became Provincial Grand Master, which is im- 
possible, since he was under the sentence of death for his share in the 
Jacobite Rebellion of 1715 and would have been beheaded at that 
time—except for his escape to France—as he was on his return to - 
England in 1716; (5) that on June, 24, 1738, there was a Masonic 
Festival at Lunéville, and the Duc d’Autin was then installed as 
Grand Master in place of Derwentwater. As a point of comparative 
certitude amidst all this medley, it appears from the FREEMASON’S 
Pocket ComPANION for 1736 that a French Lodge No. go, on the Regis- 
ter of the GranD LopcE or Lonpon, was in existence at thisadate ; 
that it met every Wednesday at the Louis d’Argent Restaurant in La 
Rue des Boucheries ; and that it was constituted on April 3, 1732. 
Other accounts connect it with the name of James Hector Maclean. 
We hear also of a Paris Lodge in the Rue de Bussy and of a Lodge at 
Valenciennes. There seems no question that in 1738 the Duc d’Autin 
was in a position of authority similar to that of Grand Master or that 
he bore this title and had presumably a certain number of Lodges 
under his obedience. He died in 1743 and was succeeded by the 
Comte de Clermont. In that year also it is said that the London 
GranpD LoncE authorised and warranted for the first time a French 
Masonic headship under the denomination of LA GRANDE LOGE 
ANGLAISE DE FRANCE. I assume that this legitimised the position 
of the Comte de Clermont, supposing that it ever occurred. 

Sketch of Later Events.—The Order spread in France amidst the 
usual feuds and rivalries of an inchoate period: there were also the 
disturbing elements arising from Papal Bulls and occasional—if 
Tare—intervention on the part of the police in Paris. According to 
French historians, an independent GRANDE LocE NATIONALE DE, 
FRANCE was created in 1756, with the Comte de Clermont'’still at the 
head of affairs. In 1771 Philippe Egalité, Duc de Chartres and sub- 
_ sequently Duc d'Orléans, became Grand Master, and two years later, 
or on December 27, 1773, the GRAND ORIENT DE FRANCE was founded, 
hypothetically to replace the GRANDE Locz, but they continued to 
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subsist side by side till all Masonic workings were suspended by the 
French Revolution. Thereafter they rose from their sleep together, 
but on June 28, 1799, an Act of Union absorbed the GRANDE LocE 
into the bosom of. the GRAND ORIENT. 

Conclusion on this Part.—Such, and in barest outline, is the 
general history of Freemasonry in France prior to the dawn of the 
nineteenth century, but separated purposely from the debate of 
factions, the embroilments of competitive obediences, the dejections 
and disillusions resulting from negligent or incompetent Grand Masters 
and from detested substitutes like Lacorne. It brings me to my 
proper point of departure for the purposes of this section. 

The Growth of Rites.—That which went over to France was 
simple Craft Masonry, a fragmentary observance in Three Degrees, 
which proclaims loudly at the end of all that its experiment is not 
finished, which is left in expectation of coming time and circumstance 
to unfold that which will complete it. It is to be observed in this 
connection that at whatever period of Masonic evolution in England 
the Hoty RoyaL ARcH came into being there is no record that it 
Visited France as such, taking up a local habitation and making those 
claims with which we are acquainted, at least until long after the 
eighteenth century had melted into the past of the ages. This not- 
withstanding, there is no question that either its traditional history 
went over or that the root-matter was met with independently and 
was woven into another ceremonial, as will be found when I come to 
the consideration of the Royat ArcH oF ENnocn; but this fact is 
beside the present question. My point is that the RoyaL ARCH, or 
any other Degree claiming to finish the quest of Craft Masonry and 
to restore all things, never travelled from England into France prior 
to the French Revolution, by which time the whole continent of 
Europe had done its work, so far as Ritual and Symbolism are con- 
cerned. Once more, therefore, that which went over to France was 
simple Craft Masonry ; but that which arose therefrom was the most 
mighty growth of Rites, Grades, ceremonial observances and symbolism * 
that the world has ever seen. There is more, however, than this, for 
that which arose in France flowed over into Germany, and between 
these two countries were colonised Belgium, Holland, Denmark, 
Norway, ‘Sweden, and afterwards the habitable globe, though not in 
the ejghteenth century. It should be understood that I am not 
concerned here in affirming that the whole growth was valuable, for 
T am dealing St the moment with the bare question of fact, and if I 
speak of it generically almost in superlative terms it is because of the 
pearls of great price which are found in the shells of the Rites and 
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the beauty of the mother-of-pearl; it is because of the great and 
glorious intent which motived many of the schemés. I care nothing 
at all if the fourteen hundred Grades in the chaos of Ragon’s numera- 
tion are mostly dust and scattermeal; but there is the Grade of 
RoseE-Crorx ; the Grades of Spiritual Chivalry are also there; the 
mighty portent of the Srrict OBSERVANCE shines amidst clouds of 
false seeming ; the Mystic City of the KnicuTs BENEFICENT lights 
up the waste of symbolism, “ as a moon on the lost through obscurity 
dawns.” ‘ 

The Oration of Ramsay.—It was out of one little seed that— 
directly or indirectly—all this forest of a mystical Broceliande sprang 
up in the short space of something like fifty years. That seed was a 
now world-famous ORATION delivered by Chevalier Andrew Michael 
Ramsay in 1737 at the ORIENT oF Paris, in that LopGE oF St. THOMAS 
to which I have referred previously. The account of it belongs to a 
later section, and I can say here only that it represented Emblematic 
Freemasonry as originating in Palestine during the Crusades among 
the cross-bearing knights, and presumably—for it is not altogether 
clear—under the bannner of St. John’of Jerusalem or otherwise of those 
Knights of Lazarus to which Ramsay himself belonged. All Masonic 
Chivalry arose out of this very curious affirmation, delivered ex 
cathedra by a cultured Christian gentleman who was the tutor of 
royal princes and behind whom stood the saintly and illustrious 
Fénelon. No hypothesis seeking to account for Masonry was more 
utterly at issue with all that stands for likelihood, none was more apart 
from evidence, and none moved the Brethren of its period or the 
unborn multitudes to come like this most fond dream. It has to be 
remembered that—as in the case of Craft Masonry, so in the High 
Grades and the Great Additional Rites—the false claim of a manu- 
factured legend was the basis, almost invariably, on which every 
particular House of Symbolism was built up by its architects. We 

, have to look at this fact from a different angle of vision than historical 
research can be regarded from at this day, though even a historian 
like Froude must have believed presumably that he was presenting 
an accurate picture of Mary Queen of Scots and a poet like Swinburne 
must have apologised successfully to himself for his dead and villainous | 
dramas on the same illustrious lady. We adjudicate rightly when we 
relegate things like these at this date of the world to their proper 
place in the brothels; but there is a sense within certain limits in 
which the early craftsmen, who fashioned Masonic antiquities out of 
the available rough ashlars, cali to be judged differently. I do not 
doubt that the father of lies in Masonry, and prototype of all historical 
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procedufe in that most clouded region, accepted many old fables of 
the Operative period as true in fact and believed that some of his own 
inventions were accurate inferences from the past. In the second 
edition of his Book oF ConsTITUTIONS. he produced a List of Grand 
Masters by request of the GRAND LODGE which cannot belong to such 
category, though it is difficult to determine how far his muddled 
head may not have deceived himself, even in this case. So did the 
great Fraternity emerge before the public eye amidst a maze of fables, 
even as early Rosicrucianism originated with a traditional history, 
comparatively sober indeed but an excursion into pure romance, 
though not untinctured with allegory. The factitious aspect of the 
Rosy Cross was accepted as literal truth and the symbolical aspect 
never came into view. When Desaguliers or others of that circle 
produced the Craft Grades, less or more. in their present form, sincerity 
was doubtless saved by a mental relegation of the traditional history 
within the allegorical veil: it was not intended to be literal, but 
again it was taken literally, with such results that no one in the 
eighteenth century could have placed his hand on the allegory and 
shewn its exact location. 

Masonic Historical Myths.—The traditional histories of the High 
Grades may be classed broadly thus = (x) those which are drawn by 
expansion from the Craft Legend and by which it is embedded deeper 
on the literal side: arising out of a fatal misconception, they are 
nothing and convey nothing; (2) those which are concerned with 
the building of the Second Temple, being that of Zerubbabel, and 
these contain very curious symbolical material vested in the guise of 
history ; (3) those which are represented by certain GRADES OF 
St. ANDREW; (4) those which are concerned with the restoration 
of the Master-Word in Christian Symbolism, like the GRADE OF 
RosE-Crorx ; (5) those Grades .innumerable of Masonic Chivalry 
which are lineal descendants of Ramsay's epoch-making Oration, 
but are not Templar Grades; (6) those which exist to establish a 
connection bgtween Freemasonry and the Order of the Temple. I 
set aside the traditional and pseudo-historical elements in Hermetic, 
Kabalistic and Magical Grades, as they are no part of our present 
concern; but most of them dispensed with histories, and their tradi- 

*tions—suth as they are—belong to their subject-matter. Of all 
and syndry in the classes which I have listed otherwise, it should be 
understood that they are historical in the antithetical and counter 
sense, meaning, that they are false history; they are traditional 
furthermore in the sense of manufactured myth, being stories foisted 
on the past and not grown out of it, except in a few very rare instances 
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where a root is found in ancient lore, as in the case of the Pillars of 
Enoch, described in the RoyaL Arc or ENocu from Talmudic 
sources. Finally, of all and singular, with perhaps this one exception, 
they form no part of a veil of allegory, and they are not an illustration 
of symbolism, though it may happen that a few of them can be read 
and taken as such—so to speak, at the interpreter’s own risk. 

Scope of the Criticism.—The great Rites of French origin and 
the great Grades are analysed at their proper points in these volumes :* 
there is no need to specify them here, even by their titles. Had 
France produced nothing but the Rosr-Crorx of Heredom and 
Kilwinning it would have added to Masonry that kind of transforming 
tincture which it could not have received in England during the 
eighteenth century, and such a completion under the Christian exgis 
as the Hterati of that ‘period in these islands had not the faith to 
offer. But there were many others, and there was the kind of inspira- 
tion which went to the making of the whole, the kind of influence 
which—as we have seen—prevailed so far and wide that its results 
are found everywhere, even to this day. Ihave dwelt upon what is 
called conventionally “ the seamy side” that I may not appear—as 
in this place only—an indiscriminate apologist. The historical 
criticism that applies in respect of the RITE OF THE Strict OBsERV- 
ANCE—which was French in its motive and to some extent in its origin, 
although German in development—obtains, ceteris paribus, in the 
case of other Rites. There are some also in which mendacity and 
nothing else lay to the root of all. I should place the EcypT1an 
Masonry of Caglaistro in this category, though he may have believed 
that he was reflecting truly the wisdom and mystery of Egypt. Hereof 
are the blots on the ’scutcheon of High Grade Masonry, and hereof is 
the substance of its priestcraft—a story of false decretals, as -one 
might say, world without end. And yet it transformed Masonry, the 
witnesses of which in Great Britain are the Grand Obediences outside 
the Grand Craft Lodge, which that Lodge does not recognise as 

* Masonry, though the Head of the Craft in England is the head also of 
important High Grades. % 

An Age of Eclipse.—Having established in this manner the 
glory of Freemasonry in France a word must be added concerning its 
occultation, which ended in the eclipse of 1877. Notwithstanding an” 
anti-catholic spirit that was growing from generation to generation 
and could not do otherwise than grow, having regard to the sad 
estate of the sacred Gallican Church, the Freemasonry bf France was 
Christian in the eighteenth century. Outside Blue Masonry, the 
Great Rites were almost militantly Christian: witness in particular 
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the RITE oF PuiatetueEs, the Councit or Emperors, the RITE oF 
ELecT ConEens--ail the chief obediences. Masonic, Kabalistic, 
Hermetic Grades, even the things called Magical were flowed over 
by this light. The liberty, equality, fraternity were strands of the 
yoke of Christ; the Christian Mysticism of Saint-Martin was per- 
meating in many directions, and a day dawned when it took over the 
magnificent Templar chivalry of the StRicT OBSERVANCE and worked 
thereon as great a transformation as the catholic scheme of the 
High Grades had worked on the Craft itself. We meet of course with 
minor and mostly negligible obediences which represent Voltairean 
free thought, byt they never emerged into prominence. 
Descensus Averni.—It came about, however, that the leaden 
epoch of the early nineteenth century fell upon the world of France, 
as it fell also on England: it came about also as a consequence that 
the Christian Grades were philosophised and that a colourless theism 
replaced Trinitarian dogma; an invertebrate doctrine of universal 
good-will was brawled from every rostrum and every oratorical chair ; 
qbut it was of that kind which bids one look to one’s pockets and for 

a jack-knife in the boot of the other man. Yet a little while and the 
Revolution of 1848 uncovered advanced politics seething in the Lodges 
of Paris. Yet a little while and the Official Bulletins of Masonic 
obediences proclaimed war on religion; and presently to such a 
pass came the great objects and sublime principles of brotherly love, 
relief and truth that a grave social stigma attached to those who 
permitted themselves to be made Masons under the obedience of the 
GRAND ORIENT, or even the GRAND LODGE oF FRANCE. It may seem 
almost incredible, but the thing could be done no longer in a social 
order with certain pretensions to self-respect—little as, generally 
speaking, it recked of religion or God. 

France Alters its Constitutions—The bourgeois dynasty of 
Napoleon fell for ever in 1870 and the infidel republic rose, widowed 
of the Divine Spouse and without God in the world. It transpired, 
therefore in 1877 that as no one in the GRAND ORIENT believed in 
God, that as religion was synonymous with priestcraft, while the 
Bible was a sacerdotal charter, the Name and Symbols of the Great 
Architect of the Universe were removed from all the Lodges, and 
no one exacted from another that faith which he repudiated himself. 
The Yother-Lodge of the whole world, in common with other obedi- 
ences, remembered what Masonry stood for and from what it was held 
to-have descended : they left French Freemasonry, as later on that of 
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Obediences are (1) THE GRAND ORIENT OF FRANCE, ruling about 
465 Lodges and numbering about 35,000 Members ;° (2) THE GRAND 

' LopcE oF France, dating from 1895 and working the Craft Grades 
only.:* The Lodges under its obedience are a little over 150, the Roll 
of Membership being about 8500; (3) THE SUPREME COUNCIL OF THE 
THIRTY-THIRD DEGREE, ANCIENT AND ACCEPTED SCOTTISH RITE 5 
(4) THE Granp LopcGE, NATIONAL, INDEPENDENT AND REGULAR, 
OF FRANCE AND ITS COLONIES, instituted in November, 1913, “ for 
the purposes of French Freemasons who desire a rapprochement with 
Masonic Obediences in other countries.” The conditions of member- 
ship include belief in the Grand Architect of the Universe, and the 
Bible is placed on its altars. It was recognised immediately by the 
GRraNnP LopcEs of England and the United States. There are very 
few Lodges at present under this Obedience. See DrEux SiicLes 
DE LA FRANC-MACONNERIE, published at Berne by the Bureau 
International de Relations Magonniques, 1917. 

The Grand Orient and American Masonry.—In the year 
1919—owing chiefly to new relations brought about by the war—it, 
is on record that five American Grand Lodges recognised the GRAND 
LopcE or France and also the GRAND ORIENT; that six others 
acknowledged the Granp LopceE of France only; that seven per- 
mitted their members to visit Lodges under the obedience of both 
Bodies, while four had licensed the practice only in respect of Lodges 
under the jurisdiction of the GRAND LopGE oF FRANcE. On the other 
hand, four American Grand Bodies had made a decided stand against 
any measure of recognition, eleven had considered the matter without 
taking definite steps in either direction, and finally there are thirteen 
in which the subject does not appear to have been brought forward. 
Such a position is anomalous and in operation may prove difficult ; 
but these objections pass out of sight in the face of those other and 
higher considerations on which it is to be regarded as not less than 

edeplorable that recognition has been extended at all, until French 
Freemasonry has consented to revise its constitutions. , 

The French Rites.—I have said that the GranpD LoDGE oF 
France works only the Craft Degrees. It is an offshoot of the 
SUPREME COUNCIL, and according to one account it has never recog- 
nised the constitutional modification of 1877. The SUPREME ’CoUNCIL 
has of course the custody of the Scottisu Rirz, comprising Thirty 
Degrees outside those of the Craft ; it communicates by word of mouth 
those which intervene between MASTER Mason and the Eighteenth 
Degree of RosE-Crorx, as also those in like manner which intervene 
between the Eighteenth and the Thirtieth. The Rossz-Crorx and 
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Kaposu are philosophical Grades so-called—that is, non-Christian. 
As regards the three highest Degrees of the Rite, no information 
belonging to recent times is available. The GRAND ORIENT, under 
variqus modifications, has worked what is called the Modern French 
Rite since 1786. It comprises (1) APPRENTICE, (2) COMPANION, 
(3) Master, (4) Exect, (5) ScoTrisH MASTER, {6) KNIG&T OF THE 

. East, AND (7) Rosz-Crorx. The ritual and ceremonial state of 
‘these Degrees, apart from Divine sanctions and apart from forms of 
prayer, must be left to the imagination, for no particulars are avail- 
able in respect of some, nor is there space or need to consider them in 
this section. The NATIONAL GRAND LopGE works the Craft Degrees 
and, I believe, the Hoty Roya ARcH ; it is said to be in communion 
with the Récime Ecossais ANCIEN ET Rectirié, which culminates 
in the KNIGHTS BENEFICENT OF THE Hoy City; but I have not 
heard that it has adopted on its own part any High Grades. 

Bibliography.—Thory’s Acta LaTomoruM of 1825 is still an 

useful if not a very accurate work for the story of Freemasonry in 
France up to that date; but it should be taken in connection with | 
ANNALES ORIGINIS MAGNI GALLIARUM ORIENTIS, otherwise I’ Histoire” 
de la Fondation du Grand Orient de France, Paris, 1812, by the same 
author. For the introduction of Masonry into France, see also 
L’ENCYCLOPEDIE METHODIQUE, s.v. Francmaconnerie ; the article was 
written by the astronomer Lalande. Other works of moment in the 
same connection are (1) L’INSTRUCTION HisToRIQUE of 1783, issued 
by the GRANDE LoGE DE FRANCE; (2) Abbé Claude Robin: Re- 
CHERCHES SUR LES INITIATIONS ANCIENNES ET MODERNES, 1779; 
(3) T. G. Kloss: GrescHICHTE DER FREIMAUREREI IN FRANKREICH, 
1852, characterised by the exhaustive patience of German research ; 
(4) Findel’s History OF FREEMASONRY. There is no need to add 
that the two histories of Gould are sources of information which are 
ready to the hand of every one. On the circumstances which led the 
GRAND ORIENT in 1877 to “ amend”’ the first Article of its Con-, 
stitution of Masonry see: Rapport pu F.: DESMONS sur wr vaw 
tendant @ supprimer, dans la Constitution du GRAND ORIENT DE 
FRANCE, toute affirmation dogmatique : Paris, 1901. 


7 FUGITIVE MARK 
A signple mode of communication is not dignified under any rational 
obedience with, the title and position of a Degree. Here is a judgment 
in brief on the EARLY GRAND Rite, which has raised the device 
entitled FuciTIVE Mark to the rank of Twelfth Degree in its system ; 
but it is only a side judgment, for the system is condemned otherwise 
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on more serious counts. The thing connects by its name with MARK 
Masonry, but we are dealing in this case with a:mark which is no 
mark, for the paper which should contain it is blank. The little secret 
is not communicated, however, in a Lodge of the Honourable Degree 
but in that of Royat ARK MARINER, with Father Noah officiating, 
who has observations to offer on the persecutions of Masons “ at the 
hands of both priestly and secular authority,” but remembers also 
that we are living in a free country, ‘‘ when to be a Mason is counted ~ 
no mean honour.” A little sense of the ridiculous would have saved 
this unhappy Rite from many enormities. The blank or Fugitive 
Mark is said to be of very ancient origin, and—recognising fully that 
the mere affirmation has no evidential value—it is so simple, and at 
the same time so secret, that it may be well of considerable age. It is 
a Sign of Distress communicated in two forms, one of which I have 
mentioned in terms of substitution. They would prove efficient 
enough even in these days, but he who should give them would never 
‘receive an answer—unless perchance from two or three shepherds 


among rain-worn hills of Ayrshire. < 


FUNERAL MASTER 

There is more than one Funerary Ritual extant in Masonic Cere- 
monial, and the procedure—for example—in France differs from that 
in England. America, moreover, has an observance peculiar to itself. . 
There is no need to say that the distinctions are without detriment to 
a general likeness, which obtains naturally and of obvious necessity 
throughout. With so-called Masonic Nuptials and Baptismal Rites, 
these things form what may be termed a class of Ceremonia pro Re Nata, 
and it cannot be said that there is any one of them which is marked by 
particular felicity of design, expression and so forth, or which can be 
called spiritually conceived. They are all Jess or more in abeyance for 
lack of innate vitality, and it is well perhaps that they have fallen into 
< desuetude, awaiting that time when there shall arise in the field or 
* kingdom of Masonic Ritual some Prince of its Royal Secret who will 
either give life and a deeper meaning to the old forms or furnish a 
new spirit with a glorious vesture. 

The Legend.—So far as I am aware, it has been left to the EARLY 
GRAND RITE to convert a Funerary Ritual into a Grade ‘conferred ® 
under pledges—perhaps the most signal folly which has been conceived 
among the multitude of vain observances included among Side 
Degrees. The Candidate is covenanted to communicafé its Mysteries 
only to members of the Rite, and on his own part is recompensed by 
the Legend of the Grade, which seems reminiscent of a familiar tale 
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of Faerie called THE BABES IN THE Woop. This Masonic substitute 
celebrates the good offices of a raven which “ covered the body of the 
murdered Abel with leaves and twigs,” when Cain fled from the scene 
of his fratricide. The symbol of a Funeral Master is therefore “a 
corbie crow.” It counts as the Fourth Degree of the EaRLY GRAND 
RITE. : 








GARDEN OF VENUS 


Pausanius tells us that in the Enclosure or Garden of Venus there 
was a subterranean method of descent which was natural and not to 
be removed, and to return by the same way. was considered, in the 
higher philosophy, a possible and reasonable thing. It was an exceed- 
ingly narrow pathway and the ascent was very nearly impossible, 
but to those who could take it the way was always open. This parable 
is reproduced in one or another form by several Schools of the Mysteries, 
as by a Secret Order of the Garden. It is in this manner that the 
great intimations of Mysticism are said by its opponents to repeat 
themselves, They do as a fact go over the same ground continually in 
the literature, but it is a ground of experience: the intimations are 
fvitnesses of experience, a concurrent testimony of many individual 
voices. It comes about for this reason that the positive philosophy is 
not merely of archeological or historical importance and that its 
study is something more than a curious departure in literary 
research. ’ 

A Mystery of Sex.—The legend to which I have alluded is perhaps 
the most profound and most secret which has come down to us from 
antiquity, and it contains within itself a plenary d@fnonstration 
concerning the real knowledge of old transcendental philosophy on 

jo2 
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the subject of the Great Mystery—being the law which governs 
manifestation and the law that withdraws therefrom. The so-called 
descent or advent.of the soul into matter is a mystery of generation : 
the ascent or liberation of the-soul from the material world is another 
"mystery of generation. He who understands the secret of the sexes 
has the key of all things. Physical generation is the consequence of an 
act of love consummated on the material plane, and it brings souls 
into the manifestation of mortal life, symbolised as a Garden of Venus. 
Spiritual generation is the consdquence of an act of love consummated 
on the spiritual plane, and it takes souls into the hiddenness of eternal 
life, as by an escape from the Garden of Venus. When it is said that 
the so-called ascent is very nearly impossible, though the way is 
always open, “I suppose that this is to be understood primarily of the 
inhibiting insistence of sensuous life, but there is another and more 
profound reason. “ To return by the same way,” in the words of the 
parable, did not signify a permanent withdrawal from manifest 
existence, but the attainment in this life of a mystic state which is an 
experience in the eternal hiddenness and in some of its modes and | 
degrees is well known to the expert doctors of the soul. The primary 
‘Uifficulty concerning it is that it postulates a great height of sanctity 
-—that is to say, of Divine Love. But the act of love on the spiritual 
as on the physical plane has its fruition in an ejaculation and the 
ecstasy of this state on the spiritual side is such that all consciousness 
may be suspended thereby and nothing brought back from the experi- 
ence but a conviction of perfect bliss, or the return of the soul into 
manifestation may be itself endangered. 

The Instituted Mysteries.—When an old writer tells us that 
initiation is a process of going back to “ that first pure and immaterial 
Being whom truly to know and to be able to approach with purity is 
the highest pitch of perfection at which philosophy can arrive,” the 
process indicated is that of the return upward from the Garden of 
Venus ; but whether the Instituted Mysteries connoted by the word 
initiation could do more at their best than convey a shadow of the 
process in ceremonial pageant remains an open question. It,is a 
great testimofiy to their value if they conveyed in Ritual. There are 
Rites and Ceremonies among us at this day, passing under the name 
of Masonry, which communicate in this secondary sense for those who 

Shave eyes'to see. The ascent to Mansions of Bliss by the Ladder of 
Perfection in the GRADE OF RosE-CRotrx is an ascent from the Garden 
of Ven&s, when it is understood in the terms of the highest, as we should 
always understand our Rituals. 
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GATE AND SANCTUARY 

The place of initiation is a Sanctuary, and to know the meaning 
and purpose of initiation it is necessary that the Sanctuary should, 
be entered. But we can enter by the Gate only. There is a yoot- 
sense in which this Gate is always the same and the Sanctuary is the 
same also. In different orders of initiation they are variously adorned 
and vested, for the modes of symbolism are many; yet there is | 
invariably an outward sign that the Candidate is crossing a threshold, 
and that beyond this threshold he shall pass into a world of knowledge 
from which he is debarred otherwise. The difficulties of entrance vary 
also with the Rites, but those difficulties always exist ;.the conven- 
tions of their removal vary, but the conventions also exist. A certain 
preparation is requisite on the part of the Candidate which constitutes | 
the spirit of his entrance; the details of preparation differ, but the ” 
spirit is always the same ; for—by the hypothesis—he enters always - 
upon that’ which is Holy Ground, and in one or another way he is 
required to put off the common habits of earth, that he may make 
ready for a new life. To understand adequately the meaning of this. 
symbolical departure from the things that are behind him in his 
past to those that await him in the future is to take the first step: 
towards knowledge of the real secret of initiation. 

Candidate and Master.—Who is it therefore that enters, what 
are the conditions of his reception and by whom is he received ? 
It is—speaking broadly—the natural man, man as we find him on 
earth, complete in his own degree, according to the lights of humanity, 
and also justified morally, since otherwise he would be unfit for 
reception. But he is incomplete from the standpoint of the modes of. 
another order and is seeking initiation that he may superadd some- 
thing to himself. The manner of his entrance is that which is proper 
to a Postulant praying for gifts, humbly soliciting advantages, and to 
illustrate this position he may permit himself to be denuded of vested 
dignities attaching to his place and grade in organised society. By 
the hypothesis, at least, those who receive him are those who can 
confer upon him that which he does not possess and of the want of 
which he is conscious. As regards himself, they stand therefore in a 
superior place, as something more by their office than the mere natural | 
man; and that in which they differ from himself is that also which—* 
under certain conditions—they can dispense to him. In other rgspects 
he who gives may be less than he who receives. 

Beyond the Threshold.—As the Gate of initiation has been from 
all time a part of the symbolism of the Mysteries, so the sanctuary has 
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signified the Mystery itself and that illumination which it imparts to 
the Neophyte. By the use of these formule each particular fraternity is 
in communion with universal initiation and is a daughter of its im- 
memorial past. The threshold is crossed by the Candidate as one 
who cannot walk aloné, for as yet he has not eyes to see in the light 
of the secret knowledge. He is hoodwinked without because he is 
blind within. He is thus admitted unawares into the Secret Presence 
, of the Sanctuary and thereafter is restored to light ; but it is to find 
himself encompassed only by signs and symbols, allegories of pageant 
and parables of liturgic speech. Once more they vary with the 
nature of the Fellowship, but some things are common to all. ‘One 
recurring practice extends before him a symbolic mode of ascent— 
it may be of Grade to Grade or otherwise. In some cases it is that of 
a spiritual mountain rooted on earth but its height ascending into 
heaven, and signifying not only the just man whose body is in this 
world while his soul is in the world to come, but also that line of 
transcension whereby the kingdom of earth is taken up into the 
kingdom of Heaven, being the place of the King in His beauty. 
~ The Soul’s Journey.—Initiation in the proper understanding is a 
hieroglyphical abstract or itinerary of the reintegration of the soul in 
God, or a summary of that science which Thomas Vaughan termed both 
ancient and infinite. But this is a definition of the word at its highest, 
while those Orders and Sodalities which are met with in the open day 
—including Masonry under all its denominations and in all its Rites— 
offer only a faded transfer of the radiant image. I am too well aware 
' that the measure of this catholic affirmation cannot enter into 
the understanding of any rank and file in the brotherhoods. I speak 
here indeed only to a small assembly of the elect and of such as are 
capable of election, who know that they move through a world of 
shadows in the Rites to which they belong and that there is no 
Master-Builder who can speak over them the Word of Life. Doubtless 
those far vaster numbers which remain in the letter of the symbols, 
as in the porch of a spiritual temple, are in the outward grace of the 
symbols and are partakers—according to their capacity—of a certain 
derivative light, following an obscure leading. That age-long process 
of initiation which we understand as our daily life carries forward in 
this manner. Concerning the one and the other, the prayer of the 
Holy Sanctuary is that they may befit their partakers for the greater 
ends beyond. " 
oe GERMANIC MASONRY 
In a short consideration of the Eclectic Union J have marked out 
sufficiently the position of the German Fatherland so far as Free- 
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masonry is concerned, and there is no call to enlarge upon it in this 
place, where our concern is chiefly with the past. There is no question 
that the Order entered Germany from England, while for my present 
purpose there can be little need to debate at any length as to the 
earliest foundations. Findel speaks of temporary Lodges existing 
about the year 1730. Whatever meaning may be attached to such a 
description, the inference would be that they derived from an English 
source, owing to the intercommunication between the two countries, 
brought about by the dynasty of Hanover. We hear also of a Lodge 
founded at Hamburg in 1733 under a warrant of Lord Strathmore. 
The first is a matter of report and report is peculiarly worthless where 
Masonic history is concerned. Woodford is an authority for the second, 
but according to Gould there is no trace of any such foundation prior 
to 1737 and none of any definite warrant till late in 1740, when a 
Provincial Grand Master was appointed. Meanwhile the Lodge in 
question had initiated that Crown Prince of Prussia who was after- 
wards Frederick the Great. To make an end of the early history, 
another fiction states that before 1730 the Duke of Norfolk—as Grand 
Master in England—appointed a Provincial Grand Master for Lowes 
Saxony before 1730, a mythical person with an evidently mythical 
name—Fredericas du Thom. Respecting facts and inventions alike, 
the Masonic colonisation of Germany is referable and referred to 
England, and that which went over is that which was practised here | 
at the period. As such, it owed nothing whatever to German Stein- 
metzen, nor is there any trace that Germanic Masonry in the course of 
its subsequent history borrowed anything from this source. The 
kind of influence to which it became open will appear in a few 
moments. 

German Grand Lodges.—Masonic progress in the Fatherland 
will be represented sufficiently for my purpose by an enumeration of 
the names and dates of its Grand Lodges, my authority for which 
shall be the excellent account of Gould in his Concise History. 
(s) GRAND NaTIoNAL MotHerR LopcE oF THE THREE GLOBES in 
Bertin, 1740, originating from the ProvinciaL Gragp LopcE at 
Hamburg. (2) GRAND NATIONAL LODGE oF GERMAN FREEMASONS 
in Berlin, 1770, founded by Zinnendorf, who had been Grand Master 
of the THREE GLoBEs. (3) GRAND LODGE oF PRUSSIA, otherwisg, 
Roya York oF FrienpsuiP, Berlin, 1798, originating from the 
THREE GLOBES. (4) GRAND Lopcr or Hampure, 1811, @eriving 
from the PROVINCIAL GRAND LoncE of 1740. (5) GggnD NATIONAL 
Lopce or Saxony at Dresden, 1811. (6) GRAND* LODGE OF THE 
Sun at Bayreuth, 2811, having a somewhat broken or indirect deriva- 
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tion from the Royat York or FRIENDSHIP. (7) GRAND MOTHER 
Lopce or THE EcLEcTIC Union at Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1823, 
referable in respect of claim to the year 1738 and to the PROVINCIAL 
GrRanD LoncE of the same city in conjunction with that of Wetzlar. 
(8) GRAND LopcE oF ConcorD at Darmstadt, 1846. Gould enum- 
erates also five Independent Lodges of some historical importance, 
existing under their own obedience and all regarded as regular: 
(I) MINERVA OF THE THREE PALMs, Leipsic, being the old THREE 
Compasses of 1741; (2) BALDWIN OF THE LINDEN, Leipsic, 1776, 
deriving from the GRAND Natronat Lopce of Berlin; (3) ARCHI- 
MEDES OF THE THREE TRACING-Boarps, Altenburg, founded in 1742 
and practically independent from 1786, though it joined the EcLectic 
Union for a period of five years; (4) ARCHIMEDES OF ETERNAL 
Union, Gera, 1804, deriving from Altenburg; (5) KARL OF THE 
WREATH OF Rue, Hildburgshausen, originally established in 1786 
and independent from 1815, or a little earlier. 
French Influence.—There was an early influence of France on 
Germanic Masonry, and it may be illustrated sufficiently for my purpose 
“by the names of the early Lodges, as for example Les Trois GLOBES, 
Les Trois CoLOMBES, ROYALE YORK DE L’AmiTIé, Les TRots AIGLES, 
etc, It is to France also that Prussia owed the heginnings—the seed 
at least and more possibly than this—of the Ritz OF THE STRICT 
OBSERVANCE. My views as to the importance of this foundation and 
the singular consequence of its final development, for which it returned 
to France, have been expressed in several places. Upon Germany 
itself its marks were also left, for as the OBSERVANCE drew within its 
mighty circle nearly all that was memorable in personalities, so there 
were many who came out of it as those who have passed through a 
great education, with awakened minds in the world of symbolism, and 
they made their contributions to the subject independently by means 
of other systems. Zinnendorf was an active member of the OBSERV- 
ANCE and his influence remains to this day. There were several others 
whose seals at a later period were set on some of the Rites: some of 
them abanddhed the Templar system and some varied the form in 
which it was presented. We may never know certainly—by the 
evidence of historical fact—the exact circumstances under whiok that 
einfluence on Masonry originated. There was a memorable occasion 
on which Baron von Hund laid his hand on his sword and appealed 
to his Rnightly honour as evidence for the truth of his story, and could 
we be satisfi@é with such testimony—otherwise unaccredited—the 
Templar system existed at Paris in or about 1743. But we cannot be 
50 satisfied, nor with the alleged Templar elements in that CHAPTER 
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oF CLERMONT which is referable to the year 1754. We seem passing 
towards surer ground in arriving at the year 1758. and the CouNCcIL 
or Emperors, but—as seen by implication already—there is no 
means of knowing whether the Grade of KAposH existed ab origine 
in their system, or was added later. I believe personally—and know 
of no counter-view—that the Templar theory arose in France, and as 
I have said elsewhere that von Hund received something in that 
country which he elaborated afterwards on his own authority, pos- 
sibly with the assistance of a Roll of Templar Provinces and a succes- 
sion of mythical Grand Masters. There are otherwise several French 
Templar Grades, independently of the German StTRicT OBSERVANCE. 
Modern German Grades.—In the German High Grades the 
Templar claim has been abandoned, but the marks and characters 
remain, in derivations from Ecossais and St. ANDREW GRADES. 
It should be mentioned in this connection that at least until recent years 
the Masonic system of the THREE GLOBES comprised Seven Degrees, 
being (x) Blue Masonry, (2) Ecossais, and (3) Chapter Masonry ; 
that of the GRAND NATIONAL LopGE was extended to Ten Degrees, 
capable of similar subdivision; that of the Roya York added 
ScoTTIsH Master only to the Craft Degrees. The Granp LoncE at 
_ Bayreuth and the Minerva at Leipsic had also High Grades, the 
activities of the rest being confined within the measures of the Craft. 
Points of Doctrine and Practice.—The following additional 
particulars should perhaps be added to a notice of this kind, though 
we have no means of knowing, nor does it indeed signify, whether they 
are still in force. (1) Many months might elapse between the pro- 
posal of a Candidate for initiation and his actual reception, because 
his character and suitability were subjects of close examination. 
(2) The space of five years might intervene before an ENTERED 
APPRENTICE attained the full stature of a MASTER Mason. (3) Prior 
at least to rgr4 the true Prussian Grand Lodges were so far militantly 
Christian that they rejected applicants of non-Christian belief. 
(4) The High Grades in particular were evidently not less expressly 
Christian than those that work in England, which no®withstanding 
it appears that when Lord Ampthill and others visited the Prussian 
Grand Lodges in 1912 they were assured that non-Christian Brethren 
under the English Constitution would be admitted as visitors, if theye 
came with proper vouchers ; but obviously their reception would be 
within the limits of the Craft Degrees. (5) In 1905-9 a bond ofrecog- 
nition was established between the two French Grand #dges and the 
Grand Obediences of Germany, after the separation which followed 
the Franco-Prussian War, 
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GOLDEN FLEECE 
The concern or experiment of Freemasonry being analogical in nature 
and essence with that of other Orders and Sodalities in the farthest 
past, there is some justification for affirming that in its significance our 
Masonic Badge is more ancient than the Golden Fleece and that our 
honourable institution—though in truth under many transformations 
—has subsisted from time immemorial. The statement obtains in the 
same manner as does that of St. Augustine when he said that Chris- 
tianity has been always in the world, though it has not been known - 
always under that name. I am not concerned, however, with justify- 
ing the occasional levies made by the Craft Degrees on an antiquity 
which they did not share. The Quest of the Golden Fleece and Argo- 
nautic symbolism at large are part of the classical properties taken 
over by alchemists, and when the time came for Hermetic and. Al- 
chemical Rites to be grafted on the Masonic Tree, the Golden Fleece 
and the Argonauts assumed new vestures in Ritual. It came about in 
this manner-that a Grade called KNIGHT OF THE ARGONAUTS figured 
ein several collections, as in the HERMETIC RITE OF MONTPELLIER, 
which passes as one of the creations of Abbé Pernety. I have dealt 
fully with the subject of alchemical Grades and Orders in Book V of 
my SECRET TRADITION IN FREEMASONRY, and as there is nothing of 
real moment that can be added thereto, I do not propose to retrace 
the ground in the present place. Moreover, the Grade is not available 
in any of its codices. Those who will be at such pains concerning it, 
may consult, however, Pernety’s FABLES EGyYPTIENNES ET GRECQUES, 
Tom. i, Livre i, cap. t, where the mythical quests and attainments are 
explained as delineating the process of the Great Work of metallic 
transmutation. According to this scheme, Jason is the successful 
alchemist who converts base metal into gold ; but as Pernety was not 
in a position to instruct his Candidate so that he could go and do like- 
wise, he may either have supplied him with Masonic moralities arising 
out of Hermetic symbolism or with dark counsels drawn from thes 
books of the» Masters. . 


GRADES OF INSTALLATION 
The Forty-third Grade of the RiTE or MEmpuIs, according to the 
second revision of nomenclature and arrangement, was called ADEPT 
InsTatLaTOoR. It had not appeared under this title previously, nor is 
it found in tag third and final classification of 1862. When the time 
came for an abortive attempt to establish the system in England as 
an ANTIENT AND PRIMITIVE RITE of thirty-three Degrees the twenty- 
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first was entitled Granp INsTALLATOR. It is in the charge of a 
Consistory, a denomination which seems to be interchangeable with 
that of SuBtime CounciL. The form of Opening is a servile imitation 
of the terms adopted in the case of HERMETIC PHILOSOPHER, so that 
the work of installation goes on without break or interruption, except 
when the Experts, Mystagogues and disciples are yielding to the 
demands of ‘exhausted nature.” As regards the labours involved 
they are defined as “ investigation of the religious dogmas of remote 
antiquity ” ; and the Candidate is advised that in combination with 
two immediately succeeding Ceremonies the Grade of GRAND IN- 
STALLATOR is intended to prepare him for “ officiating in the Public 
Ceremonials of the Rite,” as well as to teach him that “ our doctrine 
and faith ” are of “ the most remote antiquity.” Hereof is the kind 
of Installation. 

Recapitulation of Grades.—-With this object in view it is proposed 
to recall before him the various experiences through which he has 
passed already, from the time that he served in Masonry as an ENTERED 
APPRENTICE. They are summarised as (1) Primitive Craft Traditions 
of the Semitic branch of humanity ; (2) Geometry, together with the 
natural and mechanical sciences; (3) the study of theosophical 
emblems. It is now his duty “to make a practical application of 
these in conducting the Installation of the Officers of subordinate 
bodies of the ANTIENT AND Primitive Rite.” I present the above 
statements In their literal terms without adjudicating on the adapta- 
tion of Craft Traditions, Geometry and Theosophy to the formal 
appointment and investiture of Grade functionaries. We are dealing 
with an ill-starred Rite, and the canons of sane procedure are not to 
be expected therein. 

Lessons of the Grade.—The Charge after Obligation affirms : 
(x) that symbols and emblems were the primitive language of the 
people of the East ; (z) that their metaphysical envelope is the basis 
of the religious dogma and philosophy of Masonry ; (3) that they lead 
she intelligent initiate to discover the essence of truth and “ what is 
good and just in each thing’; (4) that Masonry is divided primarily 
into three Degrees, because there were three divisions in ancient 
Temples—meaning nave, chancel, and sanctuary; (5) that the First 
Degree teaches morality and love, the Second natural science, and the 
Third knowledge of the dogma of life beyond the grave—otherwise, 
elementary principles, scientific instruction, and sacred theosephy ; 
(6) that this Triad was symbolised of old by “ the rougk and perfect 

. ashlar, and the white marble stone of true die or square”; (7) that 
the mosaic pavement signifies the doctrine of good and evil; (8) that 
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- the two Pillars mark the solstitial points ; (9) that the Blazing Star 
is “Sothis or Sirius; (ro) that the seven Steps represent the seven 
properties of Nature—attraction, repulsion, circulation, heat, light, 
sound and corporeity, It is obvious that significations like these are 
arbitrary in the highest degree, and that most of them lead nowhere. 
Grand Consecrator.—-By the hypothesis, however, the Candidate 
has earned his qualification to install Officers belonging to inferior 
Grades, and his next step is that of GRAND CONSECRATOR, in which 
capacity he will be able to consecrate Temples. To this end “‘a full 
knowledge of symbolism is of the greatest importance,” and here is how 
he is instructed. (xz) The Grand aim of the Rire oF Mempuis is to 
raise a Temple to Wisdom, and there is apparently a Transparency or 
Tracing-Board, which represents this emblematic edifice. (2) Benevo- 
lence is seated in the first portico, on the front of which the image of 
the sun is emblazoned above the Ineffable Name. (3) The interior of 
the Temple has bas reliefs, representing the history of man, as also 
personifications of Beauty and Nature. (4) An Orator addresses 
the Candidate in the person of the Eternal, giving a general 
description of the earth and animated things. (5) These are said to 
be the language which God “‘ holds to our senses.” (6) The Candidate 
is called therefore to contemplate the world which we inhabit and the 
starry heavens. (7) The Universe is a book which is open to all men, 
and is that road which leads to the Divine Temple. (8) He is told in 
fine that when death has detached him from earth he will shine as an 
angel of light, above the cohorts of passion. Hereof is the consecra- 
tion of this Grade, that those who are blessed thereby may bless and 
consecrate in turn. Hereof also is the Fourty-fourth Grade of the 
RITE of MEMPHIS—according to the revision which I have mentioned 
—and the Twenty-second of the Primitive Rite. As regards the 
externalised Temple which the Candidate is supposed to contemplate, 
I have given only some points of its description. It could not be 
contained by a Tracing-Board, nor indeed by the largest Lodge-Room 
of Freemasons’ Hall. It is obvious, however, that the Grade never@ 
existed excej%& on paper. : 
Grand Eulogist.—-And now as to the third of this series, it is called 
Granp Evtocist with characteristic ineptitude, and the Candidate 
who has learned ex hypothesi how to install and consecrate is here and 
now taught how he should bury the dead, pronouncing suitable 
paneg$rics over the graves of Brethren. For this purpose he hears 
much about ttf Funerary Ritual of Egypt, and is counselled to realise 


that ‘“ beyond the tomb commences our true activity,” in a “ kingdom 
a am ee ae tl ne Pie Ph. 
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dead is held to be a proof that all nations, even the most barbarous, 
admit the existence of God and the immortality of the human soul. 
There is finally a diatribe against atheism—a sterile rehearsal of 
hackneyed notions in terms of everlasting commonplace. 


GRADES OF SAINT ANDREW 
The Ecossais Grades of Masonry—and if their name is not legion, 
they are many—are not all Grades of St. Andrew; but ina general * 
sense he is the patron of all and over all a presiding spirit. Setting 
aside comparative trivialities and minima, Grades of St. Andrew enter 
into two systems of great historical importance, the RITE OF THE STRICT ’ 
OBSERVANCE and the SwEDISH RITE. To my poignant and lasting 
regret I can speak of the latter at second-hand only, and it is preferable 
therefore scarcely to speak at all, except to put on record an opinion | 
that having regard to the date of its formation and the fact that its : 
inspiration and character were drawn from many sources, somethifge _ 
may have been reflected into it from the former. It has been a custom - 
to speak of these creations and their kindred generally as Jacobites 
Degrees, as introduced by partisans of the Stuarts, as connected in®™ 
particular with the thing called RaMsAy’s RITE, because Ramsay was 
tutor of Stuart Princes in his day. These affirmations are of the world 
of myth and legend, like the great romantic fables of Heredom and 
Kilwinning. We shall see that the Chevalier Ramsay never founded 
a Rite, that so far as evidence is concerned no Stuart Prince ever 
meddled with Masonry, for his own or any other purpose, that the 
Grades of St. Andrew which count in Masonry and their developed 
symbolism are things of the spirit and have no part in earthly kingdoms, 
their loss or their recovery. Finally, as regards Kilwinning, it may be 
noted as a curious point that its Annual Festival is on the day of 
St. Thomas, not that of St. Andrew. 
Régime Ecossais.—The Grades which are connected by their 
titles with the patron saint of Scotland are of necessity and obviously 
*Ecossais Grades of Masonry, but they are not all distinguished by the 
particular qualification itself, and I have shewn elsewhef® that this is 
the only pretence under which we can group together a vast Ritual 
collection which has no essential elements in common. I have said 
also that the Grades of MASTER and PERFECT MASTER OF ST. ‘ANDREW & 
are the head and crown of the Ecossais cohort. They are included 
under these names in the REcrmME Ecossais ANCIEN ET Refrirm, 
but in the Rive of THE STRIcT OBSERVANCE they f6fmed a single 
Degree under the denomination of ScottisH MASTER. When the 
StRicT OBSERVANCE came to be modified and transformed by the 
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Martinists of Lyons, and atthe memorable Masonic Convention held 
in that city, the Ecossais Degree was so altered that it fell naturally 
into two parts and has so remained. They constitute together an 
alternative in Christian Masonry to that Order of the Hory Royar 
Arcit which is claimed as the completion of Craft Masonry under the 
egis of the Old Law. 

The Master Grade.—The Candidate for advancement has been 
occupied, since he was Raised to the Third Degree, in the preparation 
of plans for the erection of the Second Temple, and a long period of 
symbolical time has elapsed therefore since he took part in certain 
memorable events referable to the reign of Solomon and his work on 
the first House of God. The doom of the House has overtaken it, and 
he himself has been in exile at Babylon. But at length he has come 
out of captivity and out of its great tribulation to rejoin his Brethren at 
Jerusalem, hoping to assist in the great work of restoration. He is 
shewn the ruins of the First Temple and the cause of its destruction 
is explained to him, with its symbolical message in Masonry—the 
profanation of Sacred Rites and the occultation or Loss of the Sacred 
Word. He is covenanted to assist those who are at work on his own 
objects and for his own ends, and in accordance therewith it comes 
about that, through his instrumentality, the Seven-Branched Candle- 
stick, the Table of Shew Bread and certain Masonic implements, 
“without which every construction is irregular,” are recovered. He 
raises the overthrown Altar of Incense and finds that lamina aurea 
which is inscribed with the Lost Word, some particulars of which are 
communicated in the Roya ArcH oF Enocx. He is told to pro- 
nounce it with confidence and in a loud voice, he being in the presence 
of those who have travelled the path before him which leads to the 
Holy of Holies and have found, also before him, the sacred object of 
research. An historical discourse completes the reconstruction of 
the Second Temple and tells how the sacred fire was restored to the 
Sanctuary. So far therefore as the Temple of Zerubbabel is concerned 
we are in the presence of a completed symbol and not with its initial» 
part as in th® English Royat ARCH. 7 

Grade of Perfect Master.—In the Second Degree, or that of 
PERFECT MaAsTER, the undertaking is to continue that work “ which 
has beer some time since commenced ” and carry it in fine to perfec- 
tion. Now, I have said that the Second Temple is already finished in 
the hpothesis of the symbolism. What is therefore that work which 
all are pledge to continue and what do they expect to complete ? 
There has been an intimation already in a Discourse of the FIRsT 
DEGREE: they are engaged in erecting a Temple to Virtue and a Sanc- 
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tuary to Holy Service, and though the day is far to the end, yet ever 
the work goes on. The First House of God erected by Solomon typifies 
a state of perfection, of integration in the Eternal Law, of love to God 
and man. That was the kind of Masonry, and it is this which was 
built in the heart and soul of the Brotherhood. But the Legend of 
the Tuirp DEGREE indicates that even then there were evil forces at 
work, and not among Entered Apprentices but those who had so 
worked and so attained that they were numbered among the Crafts- 
men. As time went on the keepers of the Secret Tradition and the 
Wardens of the Sacred Law betrayed their trust; the House of God 
was destroyed ; the city and the nation fell. It is said that “ the 
wages of sin is death,” and of such was the captivity in Babylon, till 
the day came when Masonry remembered Zion and wept beside the 
bitter waters. It was given to the elect people that they should 
rebuild the House of God, and the Temple of Zerubbabel represents 
the Israel of Masonry renouncing its false idols, the yoke of the evil 
law, and a return by the path of conduct to the freedom of the sons of 
God. This is how the PERFECT MASTER OF ST. ANDREW is taught as 
a Mason to read the history of Jewry, for his own profit and that of 
the Order at large. It leads him on to the Law of Christ. 

Hiram and Christ.—That which is shewn to him in the Ceremony 

“is therefore the Resurrection of Hiram, issuing gloriously—as it is 
said--from the tomb and “reborn to a new life.” In a word, the 
Master-Builder arises as Christ. The Temple of Masonry is hence- 
forward the House of Christ, at once of earth and of Heaven, of earth 
in so far as it is realised here in the heart and life of the Brotherhood, 
of Heaven as it is built in Christ, world without end. So in the Apoca- 
lyptic Vision is the New Jerusalem represented descending four- 
square out of Heaven—perfect in its parts and honourable to the 
builder—that it may be manifested here below. And this is the last 
picture which is shewn to the Candidate, after which it is said to him 
that “all instruction by the mediation of symbols will for you have 
eeased.” It is said to him also that “the Temple of the Old Law 
has given place to the mystical Zion, on the summit of wlfich is shewn 
the Lamb of God, bearing the standard of omnipotence acquired by 
His atoning immolation.” And lastly: “the time has come, my 
Brother, to announce that our Order is Christian, though in the 
largest and highest sense of the term.” 

Issue of the Grade.—These Grades of the R&cimE Ecossai$ may 
be defective from the dramatic standpoint, though they lend them- 
selves readily to amendment in this respect ; they may leave some- 
thing to be desired from the sacramental standpoint, but this is a 
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question of development ; and they may have suffered within com- 
paratively recent years from an attempt to edit them in accordance 
with so-called liberal religion, but the implicits remain untouched. 
While acknowledging these disabilities, and admitting that the 
Royat Arcu of England has divine gleams, they offer in respect of it 
two advantages which are of great and living reality—-an unfolded 
consciousness of the spiritual messages conveyed to those who can 

+receive them by the two Temples in Israel, and a saving realisation 
that no initiatory system based on symbols derived from the First 
Dispensation can be called complete unless it leads on the recipient to 
the higher sacramentalism which succeeded it. We shall see in the 
proper place that these Grades of St. Andrew are introductory to 
certain Grades of Spiritual Chivalry which carry on their gospel 
tidings; and that after the accolade of a KNIGHT BENEFICENT and a 
figurative integration in the Fellowship of the Holy City there remains 
something in the hiddenness about which I have no intention to speak. 


GRAND AND SUBLIME MASON 

e In the Royat ArcH oF ENocH the Candidate is supposed to receive 
the Lost Word of the Holy and Royal Art, but it is communicated— 
as we know—in a number of other Grades, it being understood that 
there are several modes of restoration, even as the Divine Names— 
which are Names and Titles of God—are numerous under the zgis 
of the religions of Christ and Israel. The fact that the Lost Word, 
in whatever manner it is formulated, belongs always to this class 
indicates the persistence of Jewish theosophy—-meaning Kabalistic 
tradition—through every development of Masonry. It is too often 
apart-from any trace of scholarship in the makers of Grades, and too 
often a clouded reflection, but the traces are always there. In the 
Grade which I am denominating GRAND AND SUBLIME MASON, as 
one who uses a shortened codex, that which is revealed in the ARCH 
oF ENocH is communicated for a second time under circumstances 
that will appear immediately. This is the first point and represents ae 
general note ef intention. The second point is regarding the claim 
advanced on the part of the Grade, and as to this it is said in the 
Lecture that the Grand and Sublime Masons are the only depositaries 

eof Ancient Masonry. We shall see that this claim depends from the 
traditional history, which belongs to a well-known form, is made in 
various’ synonymous terms on behalf of many Degrees or Rites, most 
of which exclude one another. It is otherwise and of course fabulous. 
The third and Tast point is that the Grade is found under a consider- 
able number of obediences, though most belong to the past, and has 
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a marked variety of titles: they may be specified as follows, in order 
to clear the issues in respect of Masonic nomenclature. It has been 
known therefore (1) as the GRAND Ecossais MASON OF PERFECTION 
OF THE SACRED VAULT OF JAMES VI; (2) as the DEGREE OF PERFEC- 
TION, a reduced version of the former title ; (3) as Scorcn KNIGHT OF 
PERFECTION, according to the modern rendering of the ACCEPTED 
Rite in England; (4) as GRAND ELect ANCIENT PERFECT MASTER, 
being its original denomination in the CouNcIL OF EMPERORS; ° 
(5) as Ecossais oF PERFECTION, or GRAND ELECT, in the classifica- 
tion of the French SupREME Council, during the first half of the 
nineteenth century; (6) as KNIGHT OF THE SACRED VAULT, other- 
wise GRAND Ecossats ELect in the RITE oF MEMPHIS; (7) as 
GRAND ELECT PERFECT AND SUBLIME MASON, according to the 
ScortisH Rive in America. I have not dealt with it under the RoyaL 
ARCH OF Enocg, because of the vast symbolical time which separates 
the two Grades ; nor under the section devoted to Ecossais MASONRY, 
because it bears none of the characteristics of that series, dubious 
and fluidic as they are ; nor lastly in my summary concerning ELEcT 
Grades, because it is not Elect Masonry. ° 
Heads of the Legend.—It has passed through almost as many 
variations in Ritual procedure and motive as in descriptive names. 
We may compare the summary furnished by Ragon in his account of 
-CAPITULAR GRADES with the recension of Albert Pike, which was 
based probably on several versions of the past, and offers by deriva- 
tion from these a variant of the widespread myth concerning the 
preservation of Masonry in Palestine, from the age of Solomon and 
his Temple to the epoch of the Crusades, or in other words a theory of 
the transmission of Secret Tradition from the Covenant of Israel to 
that of Christ. It is to be regretted that such a subject should not 
have fallen into more capable hands, whether those of the original 
inventors or of the American Grand Commander by whom it was 
revised as usual. The traditional story is given here in its baldest 
«form and recounts how certain Masons, about whom we shall hear in 
connection with the Roya: Arc or Enocu, carried he Ineffable 
Treasure of the True Word from Judea into other countries, giving 
secret instruction to those who were worthy of being included among 
the keepers of the Royal Art. Masonry was propagated otherwise in» 
the lower Degrees by far less cautious custodians and degenerated as . 
it extended everywhere, but the Supreme Mysteries were reserved in 
sacred hiddenness by the Grand and Sublime Masonsee They passed 
into Egypt and Assyria, they crossed over into Europé, and as it was 
indubitable that the original and historical home of Emblematic 
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Masonry should not be left out, it is said that many settled in England, 
Scotland and Ireland. After such manner were Kilwinning and 
Heredom assured their own in legend. The centre of all remained, | 
however, in Palestine, as did Christian Rosy Cross abide in the House 
of the Holy Spirit while the Brothers travelled abroad. They must 
have seen therefore the Lamp of Christ uplifted in the Holy Land, 
and though it is not said that they adopted the New Law, when the 
«time came for the kings, princes and faithful of Europe to deliver 
Jerusalem from the yoke of unbelief and its miscreants, we are told that 
they offered their services in that all-holy enterprise and that the 
Sublime Masons performed prodigies of valour. One result was that 
the royal and noble crusaders solicited and obtained initiation. The 
legend breaks off at this point, so that it is left an open question 
whether the Christian Brethren who returned again to Europe com- 
municated that which they had received under the same seals to 
others or whether they were received into those Hidden and Holy 
Houses which, by the hypothesis of the story, were located already in 

the West. 

e Version of Baron Tschoudy.—I have said that there are several 
versions of this traditional myth, and seeing that it is the key of 
Templar Masonry, it is desirable at this point to observe how it stands 
in the earliest available if not original form, being that of Baron 
Tschoudy in his memorable L’Erorte FLAMBOYANTE. It is possible 
that what he offers is drawn from the traditional history communi- 
cated in the Fourteenth Degree of the CouNCcIL OF EMPERORS, and as 
I have indicated that this Rite most probably began within more 
modest dimensions of Ritual, which were expanded as opportunity 
offered, it is possible also that its GRAND Erect ANCIENT PERFECT 
Master may have been the work of Tschoudy himself, who composed 
many Grades and has been credited with the Institution of fully- . 
fledged Rites, complete with all their workings. I present therefore 
his story of Elect Masonry in Palestine in his own words. 

Knights of the Morning.—‘‘ The most ancient of military Orders, . 
or otherwisesthe first to assime a corporate form, was the KNIGHTS 
OF THE MORNING AND OF PALESTINE, who were, moreover, the 
ancestors, fathers or founders of the Masonic Brotherhood. I must 

¢ refrain frpm indicating the precise date of these illustrious men, and 
I dare not unveil their Mysteries ; but it can be said that they were 
sorrowful spectators of all those misfortunes which successively befell 
the Kingdomeof Judea. They looked also for that desired time 
when God wotld deign to turn an eye of compassion upon those 
Hoty Places, where His presence had been manifested from the days 
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of the Mosaic Law. Most of them were as yet unconvinced that His 
Divine Incarnation had hallowed those regions for a second time by the 
Gospel of the Law of Grace. They were dispersed among various 
hiding-places, where the conspiracy of untoward events and the almost 
complete destruction of the Jewish nation had driven them. Amidst 
such surroundings they awaited some future revolution which should 
place them once more in possession of their ancestral patrimony and 
enable them for a third time to erect their Holy Temple, to reassume - 
their functions within its blessed precincts and otherwise those 
exalted occupations which had gathered them in old days about the 
person of their sovereign. In expectation of this glory to come, they 
stood guard jealously over their primeval traditions, their laws and 
their liturgy. The age of the world drew on to that year of grace in 
the Lord when Peter the Hermit summoned the Princes of Christen- 
dom to deliver the Holy Land: it was then that the Secret Com- 
panions discerned the approaching term of their long exile, From 
their concealment in the desert of the Thebaid and from the obscurity 
of centuries the KNIGHTS OF PALESTINE came forth, reassumed their 
distinctive insignia and communicated with some of their associates~ 
who had remained as watchers in Jerusalem. These had applied 
themselves to the study of Nature and the profound consideration of 
her secret forces, making precious discoveries, which might well 
contribute successfully to the general designs of the Order. Their 
most especial attention had been directed to the sublime treatise of 
Morien, an ascetic of the Thebaid, their purpose being to secure those 
resources which were necessary to encompass their ambitions,” 

A Hermetic Motive.—Baron Tschoudy confesses that his narra- 
tive is intentionally obscure, since he is discoursing on subjects which 
should be understood only by a few, and it is indubitable that his 
KNIGHTS OF THE MorNING are left as to identity in a cloud of his 
own creation : they might be Essenes, Therapeutz, successors of 
Prophets or Levites ; they might be lineal descendants of Melchizedek, 

eKing of Salem, Werner’s Sons of the Valley or the Grand and Sublime 
Masons of the Fourteenth Degree. But about the purpose of the 
Hidden Sodality there is no obscurity whatever, for Morien was an 
alchemist of his period and the alleged sublime treatise is still extant. 
It follows that the consociates at Jerusalem were themselves Hermetic 
students, aiming at the transmutation of metals to enrich the chivalry. 
It is said further that they had embraced Christianity, and when the 
KNIGHTS OF THE MoRNING came from the Thebaid dasert they were 
persuaded to do in like manner, from which, adds the author, it follows 
that the splendid edifice which they had erected so long in their hearts 
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would now be devoted to the offering of “a pure, holy, unspotted, 
emblematic sacrifice,” when it came to be built on earth. It should 
be understood that Baron Tschoudy was of the Catholic and Roman 
faith, as well as a literary alchemist. 

A.Third Temple.—He affirms further that, under one or another 
disguise, the rebuilding of the Temple at Jerusalem was the real object 
of all crusaders; that the solitaries of the Thebaid made common 
cause with the cross-bearing warriors of Christendom, keeping, 
however, their peculiar designs a secret, save only that they were in 
possession of the mystic measurements of the First Temple, being 
descended from its original builders. It is said also that beneath the 
pretence of speculative architecture they pursued a more glorious 
ambition. There is no doubt that this in the implicits of the reverie 
was the ambition of the Sons of Hermes. Such also, we are left to 
infer, was the inward secret of Emblematic Freemasonry, which—-by 
the hypothesis—is indebted to this Militia Hermetica for its Laws 
and Constitutions, for its tissue of symbols, if not indeed its Rituals. 
According to Tschoudy, the KNIGHTS OF THE MORNING assumed the 
name of Freemasons and were identified as such with the work of the 
Holy Wars. Their isolation and modest demeanour amidst the tur- 
moil of ambitious crowds drew upon them the attention of the cross- 
bearing chivalries, who sought to be admitted among them, as affirmed 
by the traditional history of the GRAND AND SUBLIME Masons. A 
fixed method of reception was therefore devised, which is the root and 
essence of our present Speculative Masonry, as it is also out of this 
primitive observance that all the crazy medley of bizarre formule, 
forced analogies and equivocal symbols has grown up in the hands of 
unwise imitators. It follows that the KNIGHTS OF THE MORNING 
were the original founding Masters, creative agents and sole deposi- 
taries of the Royal Art. 

The Primeval Order.—Baron Tschoudy says otherwise that this 
handful of faithful souls who assumed the denomination of Masons— 
and whom he distinguishes additionally by a conventional and im, 
possible titlg—marks the existence of something most ancient and 
most noble of all, “‘ the first Order of the world, the trunk of all others, 
which are nothing more than its branches.” Sacred and profane 
writings are represented as bearing their unqualified testimony to this 
Order, “apart from all tradition,” and ‘in a manner so clear and 
positiye that the least instructed man can easily verify all its data 
and attain ceg{itude concerning it.” Baron Tschoudy in this seemingly 
ingenuous affismation is imitating his alchemical masters, who were 
invariably most ambiguous when they claimed to be speaking most 
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frankly and apart from all similitude. As his KNIGHTS ‘OF THE 
MORNING are incorporated from his own dreams and those of the 
Chevalier Ramsay, in combination with cognate reveries of High 
Grade legends, it is idle to ask who they were—as, for example, the 
Fratres Lucis or the Brethren of the Rosy Cross, referred back in 
chronology almost to the Gates of Eden ; a school of the fsrophets in 
Israel perpetuated to Christian times; a priesthood within and 
behind the Jewish priesthood. They may have been any of these, , 
according to his own mind, or a blending of all the elect companies : 
it matters nothing historically. Philosophically it is Tschoudy’s mode 
of recognising the fact of a Secret Tradition, its subsistence from 
generation to generation, even from the earliest days of Israel, and 
its presumed transmission to Masonry. But it is not without interest 
to observe how it worked in the mind of another Masonic writer, 
many years after the author of L’Ero1LE FLAMBOYANTE had passed 
from earthly life, though his work was still in circulation. 

Thebaid Solitaries.—-An anonymous DicTIONNAIRE MAGONNIQUE 
was issued at Paris in the pseudo-Masonic year 5025 and embodies a 
collection of outline sketches concerning the various parts of that | 
symbolic edifice known by the name of Freemasonry. One of its 
perfect ashlars is the legendary history of a particular Templar Grade 
which represents the Order of the Temple as derived from certain 
solitaries of the Thebaid, from the healing fraternity of Therapeute 
and from those KNIGHTS OF THE MORNING AND OF PALESTINE whose 
claims were first made known to us by Baron Tschoudy. The instruc- © 
tion sets forth that Alexander, Patriarch of Alexandria, was a great 
ornament of the Order and that so early as the seventh century of 
this era the vows of the Templars were made in the presence of Simon, 
Patriarch of Jerusalem. Towards the eleventh century they are 

“believed to have initiated a considerable number of virtuous crusa- 
ders, and it was at this epoch that the mythical KNicHTs oF THE 
MorninG assumed the historical title of KNicHTs TEMPLAR. Their 
,abolition at the beginning of the fourteenth century put an end to 
their .visible existence, but the Order was not destroyed: ‘“‘ it has 
continued in an unbroken succession but secretly to this day and 
constitutes a Grade of the Elect.” Its object is said to be defined in a 
verse of the Psalmist which is cited by one of its adepts: “I will 
bless the Lord at all times ; His praise shall be ever in my’mouth.” * 
A sentence from the pledge of the chivalry is cited also as definjng its 
will and purpose: “I will ever assist the poor and regard them as 
my Brethren.” . 

Knights of the Temple.—On the faith of this unknown witness, 
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summarising the traditional history of a Templar Grade early in the 
nineteenth century, the KNIGHTS OF THE Mornin, who appear under 
such mysterious veils in L’ErortEe FLAMBOYANTE—as if by way of a 
commentary on that document—are explained to be the Knights of the 
Temple. x3 : 
Ritual of the Grade—In the Ceremony of Admission as revised, ~ 
by Albert Pike the Candidate demands the Perfection of Masonry, 

+ which he is not supposed to receive under all obediences except in the 
Grade of RosE-Crorx, though he is destined to travel much further 
if he is to attain the completion of his experience. He desires also to 
continue his research into the Mystery of that Sacred Word about 
which he had heard and seen in the RoyAL ARCH OF ENocH, as one 
who stands upon the threshold. He is made subject to a minute 
searching in respect of all previous Degrees and to a Masonic examina- 
tion of conscience. He is pledged and anointed with oil, which is 
testified in the symbolism to be that used in the consecration of 
Aaron, and this is followed by a ceremonial observance of the Euchar- 
istic kind—according to ancient custom, as it is said in the usual ; 

eineffectual formula of procedure. But in respect of the Sacred Word . 
he is told that it is essentially ineffable, as it is spoken only in the 
heart. In the heart therefore he shall preserve the Sacred Mysteries 
of Masonry, and in his heart shall the Word be graven. So will he lean 
how to live in the immediate presence of the Grand Architect of the, 

. Universe, Whom it is prayed that his eyes may behold face to face. 
The lesson of the Grade is in reality that he has been upon.a falée 
quest in respect of the Word, but the mind of Pike was confused, arid -* 
he missed the opportunity of enforcing this conclusion, so that ‘it. 
remains as a matter of inference. ae 


GRAND ARCHITECT 
Whether operative or speculative, it should be remembered that the 
Mason as such is Cementarius and not architect. His elevation from ~ 
the one to the other rank is of course a conceivable proposition in bothe 
Orders of the Craft. We have seen that the so-called Degrée of. . 
ARCHITECT in the system of the EARLY GRAND ScorrisH RITE. is - 
memorial in character and has no connection with building or plans 
for buildipg, material or spiritual, in the heart or with the hand’ oh 
earth. It is followed by the Grape or GRAND ARCHITECT, a mere 
vestig@in the form under which jt is presented, yet having a dramatic 
moment and @ symbolic notion behind it, as exhibited by the following 
summary: (r)*At the beginning of the procedure all work on the 
Temple has been brought practically to-a standstill, for the want of a 
Ly 
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Master-Builder has® put.an end to the production of plans. (2) The 
fact is proclaimed, and the Master Architects are called upon to testify 
whether one of them is in possession of a design or has heard of a 
Brother who can supply the deficiency anywhere in the ranks without, 
(3) It is announced presently that Bro. ..Moabon is at the door of the 
Lodge, having a scheme for “‘ the second elevation.” (4) Here is the 
signal for the Candidate’s entrance with plans to submit for approval, 
which are examined and ratified in due course. (5) In this manner 
.Bro...Moabon is judged worthy to be acknowledged as a Master 
Architect, and—after being pledged—to take his seat among his 
peers. 

Master Architect.—The proper title of this Degree is obviously 
Master ARCHITECT. The superior designation is reproduced in 
various Rites and Collections—as GRAND or GRAND MASTER ARCHI- 
rect. It is found in the ANCIENT AND ACCEPTED RITE, in that of 
Mizram and in the ELect PrrEstHoop of Pasqually. It is also in 
the Peuvret collection and in that of the METROPOLITAN CHAPTER OF 
FRANCE, ; 

GRAND GRADE ECOSSAIS ° 

I know this only in a detached form, as I have found it in an old 
French manuscript; but it appears to belong to a series, having 
EnGLisH MASTER or Favourite behind it—this being the Candidate’s 
- qualification—and one of the multitudinous Grades of Knight or Prince 
of the East in front, as a SOVEREIGN GRAND LoncE under this title 
is the ultimate Court of Appeal, to which blind obedience must be 
rendered, The Statutes and Rules of the Worshipful Scottish Masters 
are formulated in twelve articles, which embody the usual claims to 
superiority and precedence over ordinary Lodges of the Crafts Un- 
fortunately for these magnificent pretensions, the Grand Grade is the 
last and most negligible of Masonic simulacra, The Master and 
Wardens personate Solomon, King of Israel, Hiram, King of Tyre 
and Manon, being the name of that favourite who—according to the 

© English Master—was appointed in succession to the Builder, after his 
untimely death. The name is affirmed to signify Master of Masters 
and servant of the Grand Master. Nothing, however, is said, and there 
is nothing done to connect the officers with the Grand Originals whom 
they represent. There is simply the introduction of the Candidate, 
who is pledged, instructed and clothed; after which a Catechism is 
recited, which retraces the foolish historical episode of ENGLISH MASTER 
and refers to the piéce de résistance of the GRADE Eeossats, being a 
Tracing-Board or Transparency, representing St. John the Baptist 
baptizing on the banks of the Jordan, having the Sun and Moon as‘ 
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spectators at either foot of a rainbow, while the Ark of the Covenant, 
the Brazen Sea, and the Altar of Incense are very naturally-grouped 
about him. Add to this that the historical anachronism is purposeless, 

even within its own measures, for nothing follows on the introduction 
of the Precursor, unless it be the explanation that the twelve oxen 
supporting the Brazen Sea represent the Twelve Tribes of Israel, 
according to the Old Law, and the Twelve Apostles in the New. There 
is also a circle, to signify the omnipotence of the Most High, and within 
it is the Great Light, otherwise the Triangle of Perfection; but this , 
betokens the grandeur of Ecossais Masons, who are built about“by 
Truth. Those who in such a connection might ask—What is Truth ?-— 
would do well to leave the Lodge of the GRAND GRADE Ecossais 
without waiting for an answer. Compare Ecossars MASONRY. 

An Ineffable Degree.—-There are no particulars of this Ineffable 
Degree, and there is no authority concerning it except the old 
French manuscript already mentioned and entitled Granp GRADE 
p’Ecossals : it has a name therefore but no local habitation. 


GRAND INSPECTOR 

The makers of colossal Rites in Masonry have too often forgotten . 
or failed to fulfil an old counsel concerning development from small 
beginnings to greater ends. The Ceremony of RosE-Crorx is the 
pearl within the wide circle of the ScottisH Ritz, but it is only the 
Eighteenth Degree. That of KaposH bears no comparison with this, 
though it may not be without claims, as it is worked in certain SUPREME 
Councits. The Thirty-first Degree has the intimidating title of 
GRAND INSPECTOR INQUISITOR COMMANDER, as if it had been generated 
by the Holy Office, and there are ample materials for a judgment 
on the claims of the Ritual under several independent obediences. I 
have intimated otherwise my view that most additional Grades super- 
posed on the Rive OF PERFECTION when it was transformed into the 
ScotrisH RiTE were drawn from anterior sources and not invented © | 
at Charleston. The Thirty-first Degree recalls by its title the Seventhe . 
and culmina@ing Grade of the Ecossars PuiLosopuicaL RITE under 
the title of @&spector COMMANDER, which is found also in the collec- 
tion of the METROPOLITAN CHAPTER OF FRANCE. It was probably 
e drawn therefrom, and this has been suggested by Woodford, but in 
terms of certitude which he was not entitled to use, as the name only 
is in evidence. 

A French Version.—Under the egis of the SupREME CoUNCIL 
oF France thtre is no ceremonial procedure and no pretence of a 
traditional history, but a Grand Inspector or Inquisitor testifies that 
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he is not a Knight of Malta, which is more than presumptive evidence 
that the Grade was originally Templar. This is otherwise probable 
as it follows the KaposH immediately. His duties are (1) to strive 
for the removal of abuses; (2) to see that Masonic Laws are not 
contravened ; (3) to watch over Brethren of all Grades, lest they 
neglect the duties imposed on them, and—with characteristically 
illogical ineptitude—(4) to examine Candidates for the Thirty-second 
Degree, being PRINCE OF THE RoyAL SECRET, which is not possessed « 
by the examiner and about which—technically and officially—he 
can therefore know nothing. 

The Recension of Pike.—In the recension of Albert Pike an 
elaborate and not unsuccessful attempt has been made to vindicate 
the claims of the Degree as a Supreme Masonic Tribunal and the . 
obvious inconsistencies are removed ; but the real government of the 
Rite is in the hands of its SUPREME CoUNCIL, from which it follows 
that the whole position is illogical, that the alleged Tribunal neither 
is nor can be supreme and that its true status corresponds to the 
indications of the French form—apart from the final clause specified 
above—as competent only to the trial of minor causes: it is in fact « 
conventional and pro forma. One is thus able to estimate the real 
value of the ceremonial affirmation that it is the Holy Sanctuary of 
Eternal Masonic Justice and Equity. ; 

Procedure in this Version.—In the course of his advancement the 
Candidate is taken from Pillar to Pillar and is brought before various 

~ Officers who personate great lawgivers of the past. Alfred the Great 
testifies that he caused just and speedy judgment to be given and 
that he reigned only to bless those over whom his dominion extended ; 
Socrates states that when he sat in the Court of the Areopageas he 
swore to give sentence uprightly, receiving neither gifts nor bribes ; 
Confucius read and interpreted the great laws engraved by the finger 
of God upon the Book of Nature ; Minos taught the Cretans that the 
laws enacted by himself were those of Zeus, because righteous human 
Zustice is a reflection of that which is eternal; Zoroaster does not 
testify especially concerning himself, but lays down #hat the evil 
intentions of the criminal are the true measure of crim@™and not the 
events which follow it ; Moses quotes some of his own sayings, affirms 
that he was initiated into the Mysteries and Wisdom of ancient, 
Egypt and that this wisdom dictated those statutes by which he 
governed Israel. It must be said that the general impression*of the 
several utterances and their applications.impressed on» #he Candidate 
are precisely analogous to those produced by the trahce orations of 
mediums when under the alleged control of great teachers of the past. 
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The matter and manner correspond obviously to the mental and 
ethical measures of Albert Pike, on whom there never fell ‘‘ the 
spark from heaven.” The fact is illustrated further by the wilderness 
of lucubration which follows in discourses delivered by the Most 
Perfect President and by another Officer, who bears the title of 
Advocate. Their only point is one which elicits the general claim of 
the Grade, being (x) that it was established for the maintenance of 
principles and regularity in Masonic forms; (2) that it is charged 
with the duty of visiting and inspecting work in the various Lodges 
and Chapters under the obedience of the Rite; (3) that it supervises — 
selection of Candidates and has the care of Ritual observance in the 
Higher Degrees ; and finally, as something added at a later period, (4) 
that it gives judgment on differences between Brethren and on offences 
against Masonic Law. To what extent these minor powers are exercised 
in the Northern or Southern Jurisdictions of the ScoTrisH Rite I am 
not in a position to speak ; but it is certain that the Grand Inquisitors 
can act only as delegates of their SUPREME CoUNCIL, to whom appeal 
must also be possible. There is no such delegation of powers by the 
Supreme Councit of England and Wales, while on the continent of 
Europe it is doubtful whether the Grade of GRAND INSPECTOR is 
conferred except pro forma or that it has any activity at all. 


GRAND LODGE 


The circumstances attending that ever-memorable meeting of four 
London Lodges at the Apple-Tree Tavern in 1717, and the great train-_ 
of its consequences, have been recited times without number. The 
most recent and in several respects the best account by far is that of 
Mr.@A. F. Calvert, in his History OF THE GRAND LODGE OF ENGLAND, 
1916, to which I refer my readers. It is reasonably exhaustive, im- 
partial and lies within the strict measures of its proper issues. There 
was no convocation ever held with less pretence of importance than 
that of the Apple-Tree Tavern ; there was no epoch-making meeting 
in which the parties concerned were less conscious that they wer 
originating a mighty movement, were setting a force in motion"which 
hereafter was to fill the world. It was felt that Freemasonry had 
almost fallen into desuetude and that the practice of its immemorial 
customs, was passing rapidly out of mind. The old Masons might 
have said with Matthew Amold that “the end is everywhere.” 
Thateon which they resolved, however, was to establish a governing 
or GRAND &@DGE for the purpose of saving the situation, so that 
the life of a head might save the body from decay; and a GRAND 
LopcE was founded, not indeed at that meeting but at another which 
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: foliowed_prémptiy.. I am not concerned with elaborating the familiar 
facts. more than is absolutely essential: a comprehensive review of | 
ee the- subject is the main purpose in mind, and it must begin with 
* thifigs antecedent to the event which has made an obscure house of 
* call in Covent Garden a building of immortal memory. . 
Decay of Operative Lodges.—About the decay of Freemasonry 
itself there seems no question whatever. M. Viollet le Duc says that 
after the fourteenth century the architect lost his importance, the 
reason assigned by Fergusson being that every kind of tradesman 
had his share in the work at that period, or—in other words-—that 
increasing specialisation produced many experts in as many branches, 
But according to Gould the art at large of Masonry had passed its 
meridian in the sixteenth century and remained a shadow of itself till 
the end of the seventeenth. He gives specific reasons in respect of 
the two dates, being (1) in respect of the earlier, that the building of 
monasteries had given place to castles, manors, colleges, schools and 
hospitals, putting an end in this manner to the exclusive monépoly of 
the Church; and (2) as regards the later, that the builders almost 
died out, after the Reformation. There was nothing that remained 
to be done for the glory of God, except to destroy or deface the great 
works of art which had been produced in His Name. By the end of the 
seventeenth century the Operative Lodges had lost much of their 
raison d’étre ; they had adopted, moreover, the custom of admitting 
persons not belonging to the trades, and it would appear that such 
honorary members outnumbered not infrequently the real craftsmen. 
We have every reason to know that this was no isolated practice pecu- 
liar to the Building Guild, and that in the words of Sir Henry S. Maine 
every trade company was transformed or transmuted and has dong 
since relinquished “ the occupation which gave it a name.” I have 
not taken the history of all Liveries and Guilds as my province, but it 
is correct to say that the transformations in question were gradual 
and that with one exception it is difficult or impossible to put a 
finger on the precise date when the conversion could be called com- 
plete. This exception is Masonry, and the date is 1717. 9 
Non-Operative Masons.—It seems obvious that such miscel- 
laneous association could have no welding interest in common, and the 
Lodges naturally suffered, to the South at least of the Tweed. What 
Mr. D. Murray Lyon has termed “ the grafting of the non-professional 
element on to the stem of the Operative system ” originated in«Scot- 
land and—in his opinion—‘ about the period of the Reformation.” 
The earliest instance on record belongs, however, to June 8, 1600, 
when James Boswell, Laird of Auchinleck, was received into the 
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Lopes oF EDINBURGH,” as its Minutes testify. The same archives 
appear also to provide us with the first example in England, for they 
certify the admission of Sir Robert Moray at Newcastle on May 20, 
1641, Gould making the happy conjecture that members of the 
Epryspurcu LopcE accompanied the forces of the Covenanters to 
that city, and that “‘ it was at the hands of these militant Craftsmen’”’ 
that he who was General Quartermaster to' the army of Scotland 
. received the benefit of initiation. A more satisfactory case is obviously 
that of an Englishman “ made” in England: it belongs to the year © 
1646 and has been dealt with already under the name of Elias Ashmole. 
I refer to it here because in March, 1682, or after the lapse of thirty- 
five years, there is a second note in his Diary, according to which he 
was summoned to a Lodge at Masons’ Hall, London, and attended a 
meeting, ‘as it would seem, for the second time in his life. If this 
inference from silence is correct, if also it was a general state of things 
at that period among “ Gentlemen Masons,” and if there was little 
more to bind the Operative section together, it was high time in 
1717 to convene the meeting at the Apple-Tree Tavern. : 

Operative or Speculative.—Our next question is concerned with 
the kind of Masonry which it was proposed to set in order. We have 
seen elsewhere that Old Charges and Constitutions are without trace 
of any speculative element in the modern understanding of the term. 
It is true that Gould in his Concise History does not fail to mention 
it as radiating to all parts from North and South Britain, being 
something that had originated during the splendour of medizval 
Operative days; but his dicta on the subject are worthless and are 
characterised by the vicious habit of calling non-operative Masons 
speqilative instead of theoretical or honorary members. For the 
rest, he puts forward “ the solemn declaration ” of a Scottish Presby- 
terian Synod in 1652 that “ ministers of this persuasion ” had been 
Freemasons in the poorest times of the kirk, as indicating that “ Specu- 
Jative or, Symbolical Masonry” flourished side by side with .the 
Operative. What it proves is mixed membership, of which we 
have seen that there are examples much earlier ; but in the absence 
of all other evidence to say that such membership suggests, 
implies or involves the existence of Emblematic Masonry is to talk 
nonsense. 

The Masons’ Company.—Gould reaches no firmer ground in 
discussing the Masons’ Company of London, as he has done on several 
occasions a& g certain length. In the opinion of Mr. Edward Conder, 
this institutien may be referred to about 1220, though the earliest 
notice of Masons as one of the City Guilds occurs in a list of Companies 
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entitled to send representatives to the Common Council, and this 
document is dated in August, 1376. In 1472 the London Company 
was described as ‘‘ the Hole Crafte and Felowship of Masons” ; by 
1537 it had become the Company of Freemasons; and in 1655-56 it 
assumed the title of Worshipful Company of Masons of London.- On 
the basis of an old book of accounts, found among the archives con- 
sulted by Mr. Conder, it can be shewn that “ certain Brethren who 
were members of the Company, in conjunction, it is supposed, with 
others who were not, met at a Lodge in Masons’ Hall” and “ were 
known to the Company as the Accepted Masons.” This was in 1620- 
21. Those who belonged to the Acception were not for such reason ” 
members of the Company, and vice versa, as evidenced in the case of 
Nicholas Stone, “ the King’s Master Mason,” who “ was not enrolled 
among: the Accepted Masons of the Lodge until 1639,” though he had 
been twice Master of the Company. Most of the Company’s records 
were destroyed, I believe, in the Great Fire of London, including those 
of the Acception, if any existed. There are, however, two inventéries, 
of the years 1665 and 1676 respectively, the former including a list’ of 
the Lodge Members and the latter the Book of their ConstTIfuTIONs. 
Apparently there is no separate list of those who were freemen of the 
Company. I have put every point of the evidence fully and without 
prejudice, but nothing follows therefrom, except that the institution 
was Operative at the dates under notice, as indicated by the Master 
whom I have mentioned, which notwithstanding there was a Lodge 
of mixed membership attached to it. The income accruing from this 
was paid into the funds of the Company. Mr. Conder says, citing the 
book of accounts, that its freemen paid 20s, “for coming on the 
Acception,” whereas strangers paid double. Later on there are refer- 
ences to the Lodge in the Minutes of the Company, the last belonging 
tothe year 1677. But from the wording of Ashmole’s Diary it seems 
certain that the Meeting which he attended in 1682 was one of a 
Lodge of Accepted Masons. It follows that we have excellent evidence 
of Craftsmen and non-Craftsmen meeting together within the walls 
of the Masons’ Company of London and under their auspices, but of 
Emblematic or Speculative Masonry, “ veiled in allegory and. illus- 
trated by symbols,” we have no evidence at all. It may be added 
that there were Masons’ Companies in various English cities, and at 
Edinburgh. 

Issues of Modern Research.—Before finishing with Masonry 
prior to the Granp LopcE period, it is desirable to pub on record 
certain findings of research which are designed to reduce+the elements 
of old romance in its history. The authorities are Street and Gould. 
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the latter especially having ‘done sane and ‘good work in this connec- 
tion. The findings may be summarised as follows: (x) There is no 
evidence forthcoming from any statute of the Realm or other authentic 
record that Freemasons—“ as a Fraternity or Guild possessed any 
exclusive privileges in England at any period whatever. (2) There 
is no evidence that continental Freemasons were warranted by Papal 
Bulls to go at their will over Europe, for the purpose of building 
+ churches: stories to this effect were challenged even by Ashmole in 
the seventeenth century. (3) The old story concerning Colleges of 
Masons founded in various countries may be dismissed as “ chimerical,”’ 
.and so also that of the Comacines, which originated with Hope in 
1835. (4) The common belief in ubiquitous bodies of touring Free- 
masons is ‘‘ altogether erroneous,” but it is obvious that they 
travelled within certain limits, wherever they heard of work in their 
own land. (5) There is no evidence that companies of Masons passed 
from land to land and kingdom to kingdom for the erection of sacred 
edifices and royal palaces: a cloud of traditional histories and 
mythical hypotheses dissolves under this test. (6) The Building Guilds 
ewere ordinary medizval Guilds. Among findings which remain open 
to debate are (I) the alleged exaggeration of monastic influence on 
- arehitecture and (2) the view which has been fathered on Christopher 
' Wren—that what is called Gothic architecture arose through the 
influence of the Saracenic style on Crusaders. They do not belong to 
our subject, for our concern is Emblematic Freemasonry and not the 
Building Art; but generations of misconception make it needful to” 
turn away at times from the real issues. 

The Grand Lodge Heritage.—After a due consideration of.all 
these efacts and points, it would appear that there came into the 
hands of the GranD Lonce of 1717 the remnants of a Society in and 
about London which had lost its raison d’étre as a Trade Guild, which 
no longer consisted exclusively or even generally of persons belonging 
to the building trade, but which continued to meet in various Lodges 
and to transact some kind of formal business, including the admission « 
of fresh persons within their ranks. When the business was over there 
followed a meal in common. It will be seen that on the surface at 
least the heritage committed into the hands of the GRAND LopDGE 
Was not a jittle like the dry bones of Ezekiel’s Vision, and that unless 
they could be raised by a word of life passing over them the experi- 
ment of the Apple-Tree Tavern was likely to prove abortive. The 
living elemen was supplied in my view by the group of literati who 
were gathered within the walls of the first GRAND LopcE; but not 
at the beginning of things. Besides the proposition “to cement 
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under a Grand Master as ‘te centre of union and harmeny,” it was 
resolved (1) to revive the Quarterly Communications, (2). “ to hold the 
Annual Assembly and Feast.” Of an Annual or Triennial “Assembly 
we hear very often in the Old Charges, including the Regis and 
Cooke Codices and the Roberts group of MSS. But. of angghing 
corresponding to quarterly communications I can remember only the 
Charter granted by the Bishop of Durham on April 24, 1671, whereby 
various crafts were constituted into a Community, Fellowship and + 
Company, and were enjoined to meet on the Feast of St. John Baptist, 
the Feast of St. Michael the Archangel, St. John’s Day in Christeninas 
and the 25th day of March in every year. It is well known, moreover, 
that there is no trace of the proposed revival in the first Book oF 
ConsTITUTIONS, and as a fact quarterly communications find. 20 
place in the records till St. John the Evangelist’s Day in 17208* 4. 
Creation of Grand Lodge.—The first Minutes of Granp LODGE 
are dated June 24, 1723, and the sole record of the early proceedifigs 
was inserted by James Anderson in his second Boox oF ConsTITU- 
TIONS, published in 1738, or more than twenty years after the chief 
™ event. He tells us (x) that “ the few Lodges at pean He thought fit, « 
as we have seen, “‘ to cement under a Grand Master”; (2) that these 
Lodges met (a) at the Goose and Gridiron Ale-House in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, (b) at the Crown Ale-House in Parker’s Lane, (c) at the 
Apple-Tree Tavern in Charles Street, Covent Garden, and (d) at the 
Rummer and Grapes Tavern in Channel Row, Westminster ; (3) that | 
there were further ‘‘some old Brothers,” in addition to the members 
few or many—of these Lodges; (4) that in February, 1717, they 
put the oldest Master Mason into the Chair ; (5) that they constituted 
* themselves a GRAND LopcE pro tempore ; (6) that they decided to 
hold the Quarterly Communications and the Annual Assembly, at 
which they would choose a Grand Master from among themselves, 
“till they should have the honour of a noble Brother at their head ;’ 
(7) that accordingly on St. John Baptist’s Day, being June 24 of the 
#same year, they elected Antony Sayer, Gentleman, Grand Master of 
Masons, Jacob Lamball, a carpenter, and Captain Jwseph Elliott 
being appointed Grand Wardens; (8) that the Grand Master com- 
manded the Masters and Wardens of Lodges “to meet the Grand 
Officers every quarter in communication,” at the place appointed in, 
his Summons. Such, in summary form, are the Minutes of the first 
Granp LopcE Meeting and of that which led thereto. It is ebvious 
that four London Lodges had no power to appoint ‘‘ a¢srand Master 
of Masons,” considering that Masonry was spread over Great Britain, 
Scotland and existed also in Ireland. They could act only for them- 
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Selves. _ It is probable, however, that the-title was a subsequent 
invention, making in. 1738—whert ¢ the J face of things had changed 
‘very rtuch—a more extended claim-on jurisdiction, We may dismiss 
‘lsd the question of. quarterly communications, as. according to 
Anderson’s own’ showing they do not seem to have heen held fill 
much. later: the: rule concerning them is presuffably antedated. 
When: the maker of the Boox oF Constitutions is unsupported by 
~ sevislerice. alutside his own, it is prudent to infer that he was drearhing. 

A Génflagration of Archives.—The chronological record of 
Ani lerson continues to the year 1723, at which period GRAND LopGE © 
thoiight ‘fit; as we have seen, to begin keeping Minutes. The notion 
of its original importance may be gauged by the previous omission. © 
The succession of Grand Masters is given and there is information 
on matters connected therewith. Among things extrinsic to this, 
there is a note under 1720 that in this year certain “ private Lodges,” 
ie, not under the jurisdiction of Granp Lopce—burnt their “ Regula- 
tions, Charges, Secrets and Usages,”’ lest they might “ fall into strange 
hands.” There must have been an understanding in common leading 
-to the concurrent act, and as there were no enemies—real or supposed 
“without -the gates at the period, it must be concluded that they 
were thought to be within. I do not wish to be invidious where there 
is no ground of certitude, but the destruction may have been actnated 
by hostility to the new GRAND Lopce, which was on the quest of 
old memorials, and was unwelcome in several quarters. 

The Order to Anderson.—The desire for a ‘ noble Brothgt ” at 
the head of affairs was gratified in 172x by the installation of the 
Duke of Montague, and on September 29 of that year Anderson was 
ordered to “ digest ” the old ‘‘ Gothic Constitutions ”’ in “ “a new and 
better method,” which work being finished “ fourteen learned 
Brothers ” were appointed on December 27 to examine the MS. and 
report thereon. . Their report was presented and their approval 
signified on March 25, 1722. Thereupon the Grand Master, at’ the 
request of the Lodge, ordered the MS. to be printed. It appears.on 
other anthority that this order was ratified by the signatureS of: 
twenty-four representatives of Lodges. As a typical anomaly of the 
pefiod, the ownership of the Boox or Constirutions remained with 
Anderson as his sole property. I pass now to thé last notable point 
in the belated records. 

TheeChair of Grand Master.—Regarding the proclamation of 
Montague, forreyears after GRAND LoDGE was created, it is said for 


the first time that he was installed “ in Solomon’s Chair’ and that 
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the Grand Master’s left hand.” _ The absence of these formularies 
from the installations of ¥717, 1718, 1719 and 1720 are, in my view, 
Pregnatft with significance, while their sudden introduction in 1721 
is @ silent indication of a great change which is commemorated in no 
Minutes and no other records. ; . 

Craft Expansion.— In respect finally of the Anderson chronology, 
it is stated that on the installation of Montague, Philip Lord Stanhope 
—afterwards Earl of Chesterfield—was made a Mason and that during * 
the reign of his successor, the Duke of Wharton, “ many noblemen 
and gentlemen of the first rank desired to be admitted into the Frater- 
nity, besides other learned men.” There is evidence also that still 

earlier than this the Roll of membership included the Duke of Queens- 
boro’, Lord Dumbarton and Lord Dalkeith, not to speak of Wharton 
himself. It has been said in view of these facts but more especially 
. On’ the accession of Montague that the Masonic Society“ rose At one 
‘ Bound into notice and esteem.” Previous GRAND LoDGE doings, 
according to Gould, evoked no notice in contemporary writings or 
newspapers, The point is borne out curiously by the Drary of 
Dr. William Stukeley, who affirms, under date of January 6, 1721--ore - 
’ prior to the accession in question—(r) that he was made a Freemason 
at the Salutation Tavern, Tavistock Street ; (2) that he was the first 
person so made in London “ for many years”; (3) that great diffi- 
culty was experienced in finding members enough to perform the 
ceremony ; but (4) that “immediately upon that it took a run, and 
ran itself out through the folly of its members.” The Diary, which 
is in private hands, has not been printed and is not available for con- 
sultation, but it seems obvious that the date mentioned refers to the 
initiation of Stukeley, the other points being drawn from @ later © 
entry. Alternatively, he also wrote up his notes from memory, a 
considerable time after. , 
. Book of Constitutions.—The internal history of this document 
has been certified as follows by Gould and other writers : (t) The- 
ededicatory Preface was the work of Desaguliers; (2) The New 
Regtilations were drafted by George Payne and were agreed by 
GRAND LopcE in 1720; (3) the Constitution and History, described 
as collected from general records and faithful traditions, was the 
compilation of Anderson, in accordance with his order to ,“ digest,” a 
as were also the Charges of a Freemason and the Manner of Constitut- 
ing-a New Lodge, for which last there is no old authority. -Govld tells 
aus that the Book or ConstiruTions and its authew were openly 
derided in many publications, while there was otlrerwise marked 
resentment. owine to the innovations of Anderenn and tha naw 
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GRanp Lovee. It was the culmination of a hostility to which I have 
adverted previously and which had grown from more to more during 
a period of six years. The most universal of the old charges was “‘ to 
be true to God and the Holy Church”; but the Church was now 
relegated to the region. of “ particular opinions” and placed on a 
par with the synagogue, the free thought of Deism and tlie general 
horde of sects. The hands of a Scotch Presbyterian and a French 
+ Huguenot were seen presumably therein, and those who understood 
the clause in the Apostles’ Creed concerning the Holy Catholic and 
Apostolic Church either in the sense of Rome or,Canterbury would be 
alike offended. There would be those also who objected on the general 
ground that Masonry was a Christian Institution, outside all question 
_ of Churches. The resentment signified, however, much that was over 
and above any matter of official religion, and one must beware of 
regarding that which is most vital to oneself as the chief operating 
factor. Gould speaks of the terms ENTERED APPRENTICE and F£LLow 
Crart being imposed by the Book oF Constitutions on English 
Masons and suggests that it was a ground of irritation. These com- 
- pounds were brought over by Desaguliers from Scotland, business 
having called him to Edinburgh in the summer of 1721. There is 
something no doubt in the contention, but a grievance of this kind 
could have played only a small part. Finally, the CONSTITUTIONS 
forbade the working of what was termed the “‘ MASTER’s PART ” in 
private Lodges, by which part Gould understands the old manner of 
receiving or passing a Fellow. There can be no doubt that this would - 
be opposed with all the strength of—at least—the independent 
Lodges, for it struck at their liberties and removed a right which they 
thad possessed, by the hypothesis, from immemorial time. But Gould 
does not observe that this ordinance is the key to a much graver 
situation. It was one among many moves of the GranD LODGE in 
the direction of despotic self-aggrandisement. It has been held that 
its jurisdiction was limited originally to the cities of London and 
Westminster, but the Constitutions virtually extended it over all, 
England. We shall see shortly how one ancient seat of Masonry in 
Northern England regarded this arrogation; meanwhile it is certain that 
within the metropolitan limits just mentioned there were Lodges and 
. individual] Masons who looked upon the proceedings of the Apple-Tree 
Tavern and Goose and Gridiron as «lira vires. This is as much as can he 
said im the present place on a very wide subject, and it is of course 
understood that many great movements begin in an irregular manner, 
having the seal of heresy upon them, but they become. orthedox in 
the effluxion of time, more especially if they happen to succeed. 
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Old Operative Grades.—The reference to a “ MASTER’s PART” 
opens another subject. No person at the present day whose opinion 
* is entitled toa hearing would affirm that the three Symbolicak Degrees, 
as now worked among us, antedate the year 1717: against that 
possibility the canons of literary criticism have some time since 
pronounced. The debate continues on the antiquity of their root ¢ 
matter, with a tendency—as it would seem—to leave that of the 
Third Degree in a suspension out of consideration, since no one knows 
where to look for light thereon—within Masonic limits. In 1862 
Findel affirmed that there was “ but one Degree of initiation in 717.” 
On the other hand, the General Regulations said to have been com- 
“piled by George Payne in 1720 and printed in the Book oF Con- 
STITUTIONS, 1723, provide that APPRENTICES were only to be “ ad- 
mitted MasTERs and FEttow Crart” in the GRAND LopcE, “ unless 
by dispensation.” The date 1720 is that given by Anderson, but 
according to Stukeley’s Diary “a new set of articles,” which must 
have been the General Regulations, were read over by Payne at 
GRAND LopcE on June 24, 1721, though there is no record of the fact 
in Anderson’s Minutes. The reference to FELLOW CRAFT shews« 
almost certainly that the provision under notice was drawn up after 
"his visit to Edinburgh in August, 1721, or that it was altered subse- 
quently. However this may be, Gould and others understand the 
words ‘‘ Masters and FELLow Crart” as alternative titles of one 
Degree, making with that of ENTERED APPRENTICE two Degrees of 
‘. Masonry in 1723. There are several points of evidence in favour of 
“this view, but they cannot be cited here. The next question is—What 
was this so-called “ MAsTER’s Part,” Masters’ or FELLOw CRAFT 


'. DEGREE ? According to Gould, it was some form of our pgesent 


Third Degree, for which he produces no evidence whatever. In the 
opinion of others it corresponded to our Second or Pass Degree, and 
we hear of Brethren being “ regularly passed Masters.” My own 
opinion is that in the year 1723 the Three Degrees of “ pure and 
ancient Freemasonry ” were actually in the making and that the 
Legend of Hiram Abif had been either discovered or jnvented. In 
the former case it came from North Britain, a question which remains 
for our consideration in connection with York and Scotland. So far 

- as all evidence goes, there was nothing whatever in the South. We, 
have to remember in this connection that on August 25, 178z, 
Theophilus Desaguliers witnessed at Mary’s CHAPEL how eertain 
“honourable persons were admitted and received ENTE@ED APPREN- 
Ticks and FELLow Crarts” in that ancient Lodge. «It is probable * 
that he brought something away, and in the opinion of -D, Murray 
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Lyon he took- something with him, namely, “the Ritual which he 
‘ was anxious to introduce.” In, this manner Lyon accounts for the 
subsequent ddoption by Scotland of “ English Symbolical Masonry.” 
It is of course mere speculation to say that he carried a Ritual ; but 
if he did, then in my opinion it would be that of two Degrees, in the 
likeness of our First and Second. Speaking not less tentatively, I am 
disposed to infer that the Third Degree was manufactured in London 
between 1723 and 1732—embodying whatever archaic materials 
may have been in the hands of the makers. A letter printed in the 
GRAND MYSTERY OF THE FREEMASONS DIScOVER’D, 2nd edition, 
October, 1724, embodies a reference to “ two unhappy busy persons 
who were Masons” and who “ obtruded their idle notions among the 
vulgar Chinese, of Adam and Solomon and Hiram.” By the Chinese. 
are understood the rank and file of Masons, while the busy persons 
are identified with Anderson and Desaguliers. Prichard’s MASONRY 
DissEcreD speaks of Three Steps or Degrees ; in 1732 Lodge No. 83 
was working Three Degrees ; and in 1738 the second Book oF Con- 
sTiTUTIONS alters Payne’s Regulation XIII to “ Apprentices must be 
admitted FELLow CRAFrs and MAsTeErs only here,” while shewing 
that it was repealed in 1725. It remains to be stated that the Opera- 
_ tive Titles of ENTERED APPRENTICE, FELLow CrArt and MASTER 
MAson are found in the Schaw Statutes of 1598, shewing that they 
were extant in Scotland at that period. There are other early traces 
of these denominations, but whether they stood for distinct steps, 
having procedure and official secrets attached thereto, is a very’ 
different question. It should be understood that I have no thesis to 
maintain for the increase or reduction of Operative steps : my concern 
is that the Granp Lopce of London produced three elaborate Sym« 
bolieal Degrees during the first fifteen years of its existence, that they 
were couched in the language and represented the notions of their 
period, and that we have yet to find their root-matter elsewhere in 
the Masonic world of antiquity. On the other hand, there is full 
evidence to shew that the old mode of making a Mason at MOTHER 
KILWINNING was one of uttermost simplicity, while at York people? 
were “ sworn and admitted.” The Schaw Statutes speak of a “ great 
cath” and also of an “ oath of fidelity ” which was renewed annually. 
The qualification for passing from the status of ENTERED APPRENTICE 
to that of FELLow Crart and (or) MASTER was attained in a trial of 
skill, guccess in which seems to have conferred the new status and 
not a cerempgial advancement. In fine, as regards official secrets, 
Gould has shewn conclusively that Scotland knew only of one “ Master 
“‘Werd.” The key-distinctions therefore betweep Scottish Operative 
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Masonry and Emblematic or- ‘Symbolical Hreamaanirs as develops 
by the GRAND LopcE is that the one possessed the Word while the 
other commemorates its loss. 
Divisions and Feuds.—The later history of GRAND LopcE must 
-be dismissed in a few word’. In the year 1726 the old Lodge at 
York began to assume the title of GRAND LopGE oF ALL ENGLAND, 
on the authority of its legend that in a.p. 600 Edwin, ‘ the first 
Christian King of the Northumbrians,” had “sat as Grand Master - 
therein,” and though often in a state of inactivity it appears to have 
continued till 1740 or 1750. It was revived again when the GRAND 
LoncE in the South invaded its territory, ie. in 1761, and continued 
til about 1792, or a few years later. In 1751 a “ schismatic ” GRAND 
LopcE was formed in London under the title of ‘‘ GRAND LoDGE oF 
ENGLAND, according to the Old Institutions.” Laurence Dermott 
was appointed Grand Secretary in the year following, he having 
seceded from the other jurisdiction. I do not know that the last word 
has been said on the subject ; but the disposition of the present time * 
is to accept the evidence and arguments produced by Henry Sadler, 
according to which the new organisation was established by Irish , 
Masons in London. It has been attributed otherwise (x) to lethargy 
and supineness on the part of ‘‘ the constitutional Grand Body” ; 
(2) to the transposition of certain official words for a certain specific 
reason which was adopted by the recognised GRAND LoDGE; (3) to 
other innovations ; (4) to the presence of a general innovating spirit 
which tended to remove all ancient vestiges ; and (5) to what Gould 
terms “ the summary erasure of Lodges at the Quarterly Communica- 
tions ”’ for not “ paying in their charity.”” Over and above all perhaps, 
it is suggested that the Irish Masons had the matter of the Royvan 
ArcH, or alternatively that this had been derived from York. It is 
certain that the new GRAND Lopcz identified itself with York Mascnry 
and it conferred also on its members the title of Ancients as a distinc- 
tion from those of the authorised Granp LopcE, whom it termed 
Modern. Its claims were recognised by the Supreme Obediences of 
“Scotland and Ireland, while owing to the successful administration 
of Dermott and the conspicuous success of his AHIMAN REZON its 
influence was extended into the continent of Europe, the British 
Colonies and America. This is as much as can be said upon the 
subject in the present place. There came a time fortunately when both” 
parties were anxious to heal the breach, in the course of which process 
it is a matter of history that the older GRanD LopGE made a surrender 
which has been called “ unconditional” and almost deserves the 
~ epithet. In more desirable language it had come to see that ‘the 
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alterhative orthodoxy hai. won its way to very full recognition and 
was in the right over several things. _The way of reunion was paved 
by a LopGE oF PROMULGATION.” The Duke of Sussex became Grand 
Master of the original Granp LopcE in May, 1913; the Duke of 
Kent took the chair of the Ancient GRAND LopcE on December 1 ;. 
and on the Day of St. John the Evangelist in the same month “ the 
Freemasons of England were reunited in a single society,” the Duke 

. of Sussex becoming Grand Master of the UnireED GRAND LODGE on 
the motion of the Duke of Kent. 

Grand Masters.—The succession of Grand Masters can be seen in 
any Masonic Calendar, but presumably must be given here for the 
sake of completeness: (1) Anthony Sayer, 1717; (2) George 
Payne, 1718; (3) J. T. Desaguliers, 1719; (4) George Payne, 1720; ” 
(5) John, Duke of Montague, 1721; (6) Philip, Duke of Wharton, 
1722; (7) Francis Scott, Earl of Dalkeith, 1723; (8) Charles Lenox, 

‘Duke of Richmond, 1724; (9) James Hamilton, Lord Paisley, 1725 ; 
(x0) William O’Brien, Earl of Inchiquin, 1726; (11) Henry Hare, 
Lord Coleraine, 1727; (12) James King, Lord Kingston, 1728; 

« (13) Thomas Howard, Duke of Norfolk, 1729-30; (14) Thomas 
Coke, Lord Lovel, 1731; (15) Anthony Brown, Viscount Montague, 
1732; (16) James Lyon, Earl of Strathmore; (17) John Lindsay, 
Earl of Crawford; (18) Thomas Thynne, Viscount Weymouth, 
1735; (19) John Campbell, Earl of Loudoun, 1736; (20) Edward 
Bligh, Earl of Darnley, 1737; (21) Henry Bridges, Marquess of 
Carnarvon, 1738; (22) Robert, Lord Raymond, 1739; (23) John . 
Keith, Earl of Kintore, 1740; (24) James Douglas, Earl of Morton, 
1741; (25) John, Viscount Dudley, 1742-43; (26) Thomas Lyon, 
Earl gf Strathmore, 1744; (27) James, Lord Cranstoun, 1745-46 ; 
(28) William, Lord Byron, 1747-51; (29) John Proby, Lord Carysfort, 
1752-53; (30) James Bridges, Marquess of Carnarvon, 1754-56; 
(31) Sholto Douglas, Lord Aberdour, 1757-61; (32) Washington 
Shirley, Earl Ferrers, 1762-63; (33) Cadwallader, Lord Blarney, 
1764-66; (34) Henry Somerset, Duke of Beaufort, 1767-71; (35) 
Robert Edward, Lord Petre, 1772-76; (36) George Montagu, Duke® 
of Manchester, 1777-82; (37) H.R.H. Henry Frederick, Duke of 
Cumberland, 1782-90 ; (38) H.R.H. The Prince of Wales, afterwards 
George IV, 1790-1813; (39) H.R.H. Augustus Frederick, Duke of 

*Sussex, 1813-43; (40) Earl of Zetland, 1844-70; (41) Earl de Grey 
and Rjpon, afterwards Marquess of Ripon, 1870-74; (42) H-R.H. 
The Prince of Wales, afterwards Edward VI, 1874-1901; (43) 
H.R.H. The Dyke of Connaught and Strathearn, K.G., Ig01. ANTIENT 
or “ATHOLL GRAND LopGE: (1) The Grand Committee, 1751-53 ; 
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(2) Roberts ‘Turner, 1753; (3) Hon. Edward Vaughan, 1754-55: 
(4) Earl of Blessington, 1756-39; (5) Thomas, Earl of Kelly, 1760- 
65; (6) Hon. Thomas Mathew, 1766-70; (7) John, 3rd Duke of 
‘Atholl, 1771-74; (8) John, 4th Duke of Atholl, 1775-82 ; (9) William 
Randal, Earl of Antrim, afterwards Marquess of Antrim, 1783-91; 
(x0) John, 4th Duke of Atholl, 1791-1813; (11) H.R.H. The Duke 
of Kent, 1813. I cannot conceive that it will serve any useful purpose 
to reproduce the catalogue of mythical Grand Masters inserted by~ 
Anderson in his second Book oF ConsTITUTIONS, in 1738, and ex- 
tended further by John Entick in a later edition, dated 1767. It 
begins with St. Alban, includes Alfred the Great, St. Edward the 
Confessor, Gilbert de Clare, a Grand Master of the Templars, Henry . 
VII, Cardinal Wolsey, Inigo Jones, Charles I, Charles II, William III 
and Sir Christopher Wren. It is agreed on all sides that the Con: 
STITUTIONS of 1738 were a miserable production, too bad even for 
that uncritical period of Masonic history. 5 
Authorities.—As regards points of fact, apart from individual” 
views, the sources of this notice are: (1) Gould’s large History or’+ 
FREEMASONRY, especially the second volume, 1887; (2) Gould’s# 
Concise History OF FREEMASONRY, 1903; (3) A. F. Calvert’s 
GRAND LonGcE OF ENGLAND, already cited ; (4) Findel’s History OF 
FREEMASONRY ; (5) Fergusson’s History OF ARCHITECTURE; {6) 
‘Robert Plot’s NarurAL History OF STAFFORDSHIRE, cap. 3, 1686 ; 
(7) D. Murray Lyon’s History oF THE LopGE oF EDINBURGH ; 
_ (8) W. J. Hughan’s Oriern oF THE ENGLISH RITE OF FREEMASONRY, 
1884; (9) William Preston’s ILLUSTRATIONS OF FREEMASONRY, of 
which there are several editions, onwards from 1772; (10) Henry 
Sadler's Masonic Facts AND Fictions, 1887; (11) Gould’s Fowk OLD 
Lopcrs, 1879; (12) Laurence Dermott’s AHIMAN Rezon, the 
polemical introduction to which is of importance for the “ schis- 
matic ” point of view and also on the historical side. I have cited 
the various editions previously. Dermott died in 1791, having been 
e twice Deputy Grand Master of the body whose cause he espoused for 
a périod of about forty years. ° 


i: GRAND MASTER ARCHITECT 
The thesis is (1) that every experienced Mason has 9 right to, 
further knowledge; (2) that to each is the proportionate reward 
which belongs to his measures of attainment ; and (3) that these who 
know the origin of things and apply this knowledge to thegood of man- 
kind are GRAND MASTER ARCHITECTS. It is the Twelfth Degree of the 
ScoTtisH Rite and is held to unfold the principles of architecture and 
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the Masanic connections of the“ liberal arts.” According to the tradi- 
tional history, jt was established by Solomon as a school of architec- 
ture for the instruction of craftsmen and to animate them with zeal 
for perfection in the Royal Art. But according to the revision of 
Albert’Pike the attainment of this end was a preparation of those who 
would approach the Throne of God. The King of Israel is affirmed te 

_ have selected such as were already Grand Masters of the work- 
*men, otherwise the SUBLIME Exrcts of the Eleventh Degree in 
the series of the Scorrisu Ritz, looking towards that time when 
God would dwell in His Temple and His Name should be revealed 
therein. This is the plan of the Grade and now as to the mode. of its 
fulfilment. 

Points of the Grade.—The Candidate testifies that he has seen 
the symbolical circles and beheld the square ; that he has distributed 
justice impartially to all the workmen ; that he has penetrated to the 
inner parts of the Temple; that he knows the mysterious cavern— 
being intimations of his experience in earlier Grades of the Rite. He 
is still on the quest of knowledge, as one who would find a sure path 

ethrough the darkness and the unknown places. He has not finished 
with the Temple of Solomon, for he is still Joubert and Solomon is the 
Master of the Lodge, but in the delirium of the procedure he calls on 
the Holy Evangelist, meaning St. John, to be with him in the keeping ‘ 
of his pledge. He is a Perfect Master, Intendant of the Building and. 
Sublime Elect, but that which is now offered him as a means ef un- 
folding “‘ the most sublime knowledge” is a case of mathematical 
instruments, and one of the simplest kind. That which they teach 
symbolically is (x) the equilibrium of opposing forces; (2) the 
necessity of a distinct plan to precede action; (3) the fundamental. 
agreement of truth in the particular with truth in the universal state ; 
(4) the limitations of designs within the due measures of means and | 
time ; and (5) the necessity of a sure beginning in order to discover 
truth as well as to act with confidence. The closing Instruction 
explains that the five Pillars which are part of the furniture of the « 
Lodge not only correspond to the Five Orders of Architecture, “but 
that in combination with these they are emblematical of five divisions 
of the ScottisH Rite: (1) the Tuscan is referable to the Blue 
Pegtees, understood as primitive Masonry ; (2) the Doric corresponds 
to the Ineffable Degrees, so called, or from the Fourth to the Four- 
teenth inclusive ; (3) the Ionic belongs to the Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
Degrees, which are those of the Second Temple; (4) the Corinthian 
is connected with the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Degrees, which are 
under the obedience of the New Law; while (5) the Composite is in 
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analogy with the long series extending from the Nineteenth to the 
Thirty-second Degree, those being in part philosophical and in part 
Christian. . 

The French. Legend.—The traditional History is different in the 
French version, which is of course the original form. It represents 
the people of Israel overburdened by tributes, the public treasury 
empty and the labours of the Temple suspended for want of funds. 
Twelve architects, who are Intendants of the Building, are appointed- 
by the Twelve Tribes and are delegated to provide a practical plan 
for the unfinished part of the scheme, together with a method of 
raising funds for the amelioration of the people. 7 


GRAND MASTER OF ALL SYMBOLIC LODGES 

Few and rare are the moments in which “ the shaping spirit of 
imagination ” comes down on the makers of Masonic Grades ; rare is 
the sense of the sacraments and of the higher life of symbolism ; 
rarest perhaps of all is the light—which is grace—of the eternal and 
its shining in the offices of time. But ever present, insistent and 
super-insistent is the ringing of everlasting changes on the counsels ofa 
commonplace and the revelation, under solemn pledges, of the things 
that all men know. The Grand Master of all Symbolic Lodges attains 
as sucha very high titular distinction and solemn conventional duties 
are imposed upon him ; but he has not in reality advanced one step 
further, even in the acquisition of canons of morality—not to speak 
of hidden truths or the Mysteries of Nature and Science-—-than when 
he took the Craft Degrees. 

Defects and Insufficiencies.-The Grade has its moments, 
‘more especially in the Opening and Closing, as revised bysAlbert 
Pike, for the kindling and extinction of certain symbolical lights are 

_ acts performed with ceremonial dignity amidst the interchange of un- 
exceptionable maxims—even if these are “ familiar in our mouths as 
household words,” and then in more favoured forms. But a great 
opportunity is missed, as we have found in other Degrees, because the 
significance of the symbolism is so much wider than was dreamed by 
Albert Pike. It is over and over the same record of insufficiency and 
hence the same line of criticism. He who in comparative youth wrote 
his HymNs To THE Gops had—as the saying goes—registered at once, 
and from the beginning, his ‘‘ ambition and incapacity.” 

Horizon of the Grade.—There is again no real proceduwse. The 
proclamation of the Four Cardinal Virtues, with alletheir possible 
variants and analogies that can be formed in fours, fills up the opening 
part, toleration and truth resounding as watchwords over all. It is 
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perhaps rather fortunate that the question of Pilate is itself neither 
asked nor answered, but it is certified that no man has truth in his 
possession, as if it were a chattel. Under these circumstances there 
is no right of dictation on the part of any one in matters of religious 
belief +" it is go as you please in your gospels, almost as a counsel of 
scorn. Nor is any one to judge another, save only as he judges 
himself—dismissing him presumably with a caution or at most 
‘recommending to mercy. Out of these banalities arises a fervid 
denunciation of persecution, much as if the rack and the faggot stil 
prevailed among us. Truth and Toleration outstanding, there remain 
Veneration, Charity, Generosity, Heroism, Honour, Patriotism and 
Justice, as already defined: these are the lights of a Grand Master, 
and very nice too—as we learned them at our mother’s knee, or with 
the pictured help of Mr. Peter Parley. It is these which shall qualify 
Candidates by the hypothesis to rule over all Symbolic Lodges, not that 
the Twentieth Degree of the ScotrisH Ritz, in America or otherwhere, 
really conveys the Office, even within the extent of its own circuit. 
Under the auspices of such aids to perfection, it becomes the duty and 
eprivilege of each Candidate who is promoted to this Honourable 
Degree of pretentious Masonry to work at the restoration of the 
Order, so that it may shine forth in its primitive purity. From this 
it has degenerated through the foolishness of innovating minds. 
There is what might be termed by admirers a trenchant criticism of 
grandiloquent and meaningless titles, which used to be conferred in 
the past ; but under the obedience of the ScortisH Ris it is indicated 
proudly that a Knight is one who is devoted—hand and heart and 
brain—to the science of Masonry ; the Sovereign is among Sovereigns, 
and is,supreme only by virtue of the supremacy of that law which 
he is entitled to administer in Masonry. How and in what wise or 
prudent sense those who go yet further are entitled to call themselves 
PRINCE OF MERCY, KNIGHT OF THE SUN AND SUBLIME PRINCE OF 
THE ROYAL SECRET are questions perhaps left over, pending further 
advancements. They suggest meanwhile the decried distinctions . 
of Memputs and Mizraim, their COMMANDERS OF THE Stars, Adepts 
and Masters of the Great Work, with many others—a great galaxy. 


c GRAND PONTIFF 
The Candidate for Masonic perfection in the Grade of Rosz-Cro1x 
affirmsgiot only his integration in the great Order of Christian Knight- 
hood, but hig princely descent as belonging to the Tribe of Judah. 
His actual, though implied qualification is, however, that he has 
accépted the yoke of the New Law and entered under the obedience of 
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Christ. In the Grade of GRAND PonTIFF we are again among the 
Tribes of Israel, but they are now on the quest of light, as those who 
are coming out of exile, symbolised by Egypt and Babylon. Their 
faces are set towards the Mystic City, the Jerusalem which is above. 
There is no question therefore that it is a Grade of Christian ‘priest- 
hood, but in the reconstruction of Albert Pike, though the New Law 
is explained to be that of Love, the name of Christ is suppressed, in 
the interests of a spurious catholicity, which throws open the portals- 
of the High Grades to Jews and Deists. Let it be understood once 
and for all that my arms are against no man on the ground of his 
official religion, while my respect and veneration for the great the- 
osophy of Israel is like that of the Sons of its Doctrine : the opposition 
of my thesis, here as elsewhere in these volumes, is directed towards 
those who have tampered with Christian documents to suppress their 
essential element and have done their work so badly that the thing © 
which they sought to exclude has been mangled only and manifests 
in this condition at every point and page. The lead in the case of 
Pike was taken from the fraudulent manufactories of MEMPHIS and 
Mizraim, and though as ritualist and symbolist—when engaged in 
this kind of work—he was always in marsh and quagmire, his worst 
floundering is, I think, in the present case. 

An Apocalyptic Grade.—The Grade of GRAND PONTIFF remains 
that which it was, an Apocalyptic Mystery. The Candidate hears that 
Judah shall be restored to its first estate, that Issachar shall enter 
into liberation, that peace shall descend upon Zebulun, that the dawn 
comes for Reuben, that Simeon shall be reconciled to God, that Gad 
in the end shall triumph, that Ephraim, however hardly, shall find 
eternal rest, that Manasseh in Divine Light shall yet see and.know, 
that Benjamin shall attain redemption, that Dan shall obey the New 
Law, that Asher shall eat the fruit of the Tree of Life in the Kingdom 
of the Lord, and that Naphtali shall not wait in “vain” on the 
fulfilment of the promises of God. 

Points of the Pageant.—Amidst darkness and isolation thereafter 
the’ officers of the Chapter proclaim the dominion of éhe beast, the 
opening of the seven vials of REVELATION and the fall of Babylon. 
But it is the city of intolerance which has passed, the city of fraud 
and falsehood. So also when the Candidate is brought intg light and, 
is shewn the four-square city coming down out of Heaven, when he 
hears of the new Heaven and the new earth, the apocalyptic account 
is reduced so that the city appears to be one of simple theism, governed 
by principles of good-will, while He Who sits upon the throne, though 
He is called the Lord God Almighty and Redeemer, is not the Christ 
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of St. John. So does Pike put on record by implication his view of 
the judgment which threatens those who “ shall take away from the 
words of the book of this prophecy.” The Candidate is anointed 
with oil, is made and proclaimed a priest for ever according to the 
Order of Melchizedek, but the equivalent of this title in the nameless 
banality of the scheme is ScortisH Mason. The New Jerusalem is 
interpreted as Ancient Masonry. There is otherwise nothing more 
preposterous than the attempt to expunge the Name of Christ from 
the memorial of a revelation which is made under His Name, while 
retaining the other apocalyptic elements and appealing to the authority 
of St. John. We hear also of the Twelve Apostles, the initials of whose ° 
names are inscribed upon the gates and foundations of this Mystical 
City; of the seed of the woman who should bruise the serpent’s 
head; while the Obligation has reference to honour and truth in 
Christendom. 








HALI-WARK-FOLC 


It has been advanced that companies of men under this semi- 
corporate title were concerned in the erection of cathedrals and other 
ecclesiastical works during the period of Culdee influence. They are 
mentioned in Charters quoted by Hutchinson and said to have been 
in his possession. He terms them Freemasons of their period. Their 
activities are held to have continued after the Norman conquest. 
A Charter addressed to those Craftsmen was granted by a Norman 
Bishop of Durham in 1102. 

HARODIM 


The obscurity that overshadows the use of this word in Masonry has 
een deepened rather than removed by successive attempts to elucidate 
that for which it is supposed to have stood in the past whereunto it 
belongs. Outside the Craft and its extensions the term itself presents 
no difficulty whatever. It is said in 1 K1NGs v. 15, 16, concerning the 
work in the forest of Lebanon: “ And Solomon had threesgore and 
ten thousand that bare burdens, and fourscore thousand hewers in the 
mountains ; beside the chief of Solomon’s officers which were ower the 
work, three thousand and three hundred, which ruled oy@r the people 
that wrought in the work.” The word translated “ officers” in the 
text is mn =HARODIM, and this according to James Anderson, 
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in his first Book oF Constitutions, signified Rulers or Provosts. 
The parallel passage in 2 CHRONICLES ii. 17 is rendered “ overseers,” 
and is =»nyy3=MENATZCHIM in the Hebrew, a word still preserved 
in Craft Masonry, though HARODIM has passed out of use. ‘Ina 
lecture attached to the Degree of PRovosT AND JUDGE we hear of one 
Tito, who was senior and Prince of Harodim. It does not follow from 
the text of the sacred books in either case that these Provosts were 
* Masons or chiefs of the builders, but it was so understood by Anderson 
and the opinion transmitted by him has obtained everywhere. 

Grand Chapter of Harodim.—In the year 1787 William Preston 
established a GRAND CHAPTER OF THE ANCIENT AND VENERABLE 
OrpDER oF Haropim, which was not—as might be inferred from so 
sonorous a title—any new departure in Ritual, or an English addition 
to the list of High Grades, but an elaborately devised Lodge of Instruc- 
tion for the exposition and promulgation of his important system of 
lectures. It laid claim upon mysteries “ peculiar to the institution 
itself,” but they were presumably manners of distributing and working 
the lectures themselves. The Grand Chapter was governed by “a 
Grand Patron, two Vice-Patrons, a Chief Ruler, and two Assistants, 
with a Council of twelve Respectable Companions.” These were 
chosen annually at that Convocation of the Chapter which was held 
nearest to the Feast of St. John the Evangelist. The Order was 
divided into different classes, with particular lectures attached to 
each, each lecture being subdivided into sections, and the sections 
again into clauses. These sections were assigned annually to certain 
“skilful Companions,” who distributed the clauses among those 
committed to their charge. Unfortunately this miracle of invention, 
whioh has been praised and blamed in about equal proportions, 
did not survive Preston, who died in 1818. 

The Northern Harodim.—It is admitted that some kind of 
Masonic Order or Degree subsisted under the name of HARoDIM in the 
northern part of England during the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, but that there is no information extant as to its exact nature, 
Our knowleslge, such as it is, depends from the confused lucubrations 
of John Yarker, which appear, however, to rest on a substratum of fact, 
and I shall attempt in the following paragraphs to evolve some kind of 
order out of their chaos magnum. 

The Swalwell Lodge.---(r) Outside Anderson and his Book oF 
CONSWITUTIONS, it is suggested that the word Harop1M, in the corrupt 
form of Highsodiam, is first heard of in connection with a Lodge said 
to have been established at Winlaton about 1690 by a certain German 
Ironmaster. In the absence of all references it is impossible to check 
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the statement, and it can be set down only as antecedently improbable 
on the surface. (2) The thesis is that this Lodge removed to Swalwell 
in 1725, being the date attributed to certain Regulations still apparently 
extant. (3) The Swalwell Lodge went under the GRAND LopcE of 
London on March 21, 1735, retaining its old customs intact for over 
thirty years. (4) It may be with reference to this date that Yarker 
speaks in his loose way of two Master Grades, being (2) HIGHRODIAM, 
given in a Grand Lodge, and (b) EnctisH Master. It is proposed 
that the first was the old Past MasTeR Ceremony of the Swalwell 
Lodge, but the notion seems purely speculative. (5) It is stultified, 
moreover, by another statement, according to which the early Swal- 
well Regulations have no trace of ceremonial beyond penalties for 
revealing illegally the three Fraternal Signs. (6) According to Yarker, 
the Swalwell Minutes begin with a copy of the Anderson CONSTITUTIONS 
of 1723, and are followed by the Regulations to which reference has 
been made. These are said to represent ancient manuscript sources, 
but the allocation to 1725 in their transcript form looks like another 
speculation. It is not at least a date which appears in the record itself, 
(7) We are in confusion also as regards the Minutes proper of the. 
Lodge, for Yarker gives various quotations from the year 1725 and 
onward, speaking also of a second Minute-Book bound up with the 
Constitutions of 1767. But all this notwithstanding, he registers 
ultimately as a fact that the actual Minutes begin on June 5, 1780, 
and end on February 3, 1845. (8) However this may be, the Swalwell 
Craft Lodge lost its original Warrant and Obtained a Charter of 
Confirmation on October 1, 1771, becoming No. 61 on the Roll of 
Granp Lopce. In 1776 it assumed the name of Industry, and in 
1794..it ascended in the scale of the Roll and became No. 44% In 
1845 it descended from this position to No. 56 and removed to 
Gateshead, where it meets to this day, but is now known as 
Inpustry No. 48. 

Durham Harodim Degree.—(g) The Northern Haropim DEGREE 
ds said to have attained considerable popularity in the County of 
Durham, and various references are extant. (10) A weiter in THE 
FREEMASON’S MAGAZINE of 1794 refers to an ancient and mysterious 
Degree called the PAssiING OF THE BripGE. According to Yarker, 
‘it included the main features of the Royat Arc, but his authority 
does not appear. (11) Joseph Laycock, who brought the Swalwell 
and Gateshead Lodges under GRAND LopGcE in 1735, and was appointed 
Provincial Grand Master of Durham in that year, madgam Oration to 
the Lodge at Gateshead, which was printed at Newcastle in 1736. in 
Tue Book M .., or Masonry Triumphant. It quotes some old verses 
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respecting the use of Sword and Trowel by the Jews, and these, 
according to Yarker, “ are found verbatim in the Ritual of HARODIM 
Rosy Cross ’—that is, Tae Royat ORDER OF SCOTLAND. As we 
shall see in a later place, the important Ritual of this Order is divided 
inte two parts, of which the first is called THE PassiNc OF THE BRIDGE 
and the second Rosycross. The suggestion seems to be, therefore, 
that the Northern Haropmm DEGREE was an cighteenth-century form 
of the RoyaAL ORDER, (12) In further evidence of this, but subject 
to the stultifying question of dates already mentioned, Yarker affirms 
that, according to the Swalwell Minutes of 1746, the Haropim Cere- 
mony at this period was a system of Secret Reception in Points. 
(13) He says also that this Lodge was custodian of the old York Ritual, 
which contained HarRopiM elements. 

Other: Ritual Vestiges.— (14) The PH@n1x Lopce at Sunderland 
is supposed to have conferred the HaroDiM DEGREE from 1755 to 
1811; it was worked also by the PALATINE LopcE, No. 97, and by 
Lodges in the jurisdiction of York. I do not question that there is 
some ground for all these statements, though Yarker’s fatal quarrel 
with the law of references does not permit us to check them, while his 
almost inextricable mental confusion makes him impossible as a 
guide of research otherwise. I admit that Highrodiam is an obvious 
corruption of Haropim, but on the other hand I cannot see that 
HereEpom is also a garbled variant, and I think that all Masonic 
scholarship will share my doubt. The RoyaL ORDER OF SCOTLAND 
is very old in Masonry, and in my opinion long anterior to the earliest 
extant vestiges; but Yarker’s citation from THE FREEMASON’S 
MaGAZINE is not a reference to a Northern HAaropIM DEGREE, while 
thesquotation made by Laycock proves also nothing concerning it. 
The alleged HicHropiAM DEGREE may have been a form of the 
Ritual which passes now under the name of the RoyAaL ORDER, 
or it may not. 

HEREDOM 

There is Mons Magorum invisibilis, described in one of the Rog- 
crucian deeuments, and it has been explained by Thomas Vaughan. 
It is called elsewhere in the records a Mountain of Initiation. The 
hills of the wise are holy and all these hills are strange. But this is the 
most like of all things to the mystical Heredom of Kilwinning in 
Masonic legend. As the Invisible Mountain of the Magi recurs under 
mary titles in the literature of the Rosy Cross, so is Heredom every- 
where, a leoming portent, in the more exclusive and consecrated worlds 
of the High Grades. The RosE-Cro1x is of Heredom, and Heredom 
is connected with Kilwinning, so that it has been held to have a local 
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habitation besides a figurative name. It has been said to be in the 
vicinity of that little town in Ayrshire, which is the Kilwinning that 
can be known on earth. One must confess that the place is mean and 
common, and that there is no mountain near it. So people with a 
mind for geography, and in need of a mountain that might be scaled 
by earthly feet, took the story further away and established the 
beloved mountain in I-Colm-Kill, that island strangely named which 
lies to the South of the Hebrides. But it is better to be saved from the 
faring over those wind-swept seas. There is as much chance of reach- 
ing a term in this quest as there is of finding Corbenic on the broken 
coast of Wales, or Wolfram’s Castle of the Holy Graal on some high 
upland of the Pyrenees. With its immemorial archives, the repository 
of a thousand charters and the Sanctuary of Grades without end, the 
Masonic Kilwinning is not of this world, and it is appropriately over- 
shadowed by Heredom, which is not of this world either, but the 
symbolical Mount Sinai of just Rites made perfect, of initiations 
conceived in the heart, but worked only in dream. The dream and 
conception alike are due, as we know, to Ramsay, that great -un- 
conscious mage; yet he spoke of Kilwinning only, not of its fabled 
hill. We shall never know how that fable first arose, whence it has 
travelled, or by whom was imported first. Some one, as we have seen, 
has suggested that it is a corruption of HARopIM, a word which belongs 
to a known language and carries a definite meaning—as we have just 
seen. There is more grace in a greater speculation which connects it 
with the Greek ‘epds=holy, and déuos=house. The Masonic House 
of Kilwinning is holy in the reveries of the past, but it happens that 
Heredom is a mountain—of which no one seems to have thought 
when they offered their counter-criticism on this etymology. It is 
fitting, however, that an unknown eminence should have a name 
beyond understanding, and that “ Assyrian bull” Ragon missed the 
mark assuredly when he said that its synonym was the Court of St. 
Germain, the only haeres or heritage left to the royal prince Charles 
Edward in exile. Masonry has many consecrations, but little and 
léss than little in any hallowing attached to the Jacobite,cause. As 
there are intimations of ineffable beauty in the Rosz-Crorx Grade 
and in the RoyaL ORDER OF SCOTLAND, I will remain faithful and 
true, by connecting both with the mystical Heredom, as if with a 
certain cloud-capped peak in Darien, and looking towards that day to 
come when Masonry shall assume a new body of manifestation, and 
another robe of glory. I testify further, on the faith of prany legends 
which are truer than history, that there are three mountains, and 
their names are Mount Moriah, Mount Sinai, and Mount Heredom. 
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This is in the name of the Brotherhood. . There are also Tabor and 
Carmel, which are near in the spirit to an island called Patmos ; 
but these are hallowed places of Greater Mysteries than those of 
Masonry. 

ce HERMETIC. BROTHERHOOD OF LUXOR 

T have been informed by at least one American Mason of excellent 
standing that this association still exists in the United States and is 
unobjectionable in its present character. I have no particulars concern- 
ing it, and it would seem to be an obscure body. Its Masonic connec- 
tions now, as at the beginning, may be limited to the fact that its male 
members are Masons, but there are both sexes. It would not be 
necessary to mention it on such slender grounds, but it has been 
noticed in various publications belonging to the Brotherhood in an 
unofficial sense, while ridiculous periodicals like THE Masonic AND 
RosicruciAN REcorD have put forward spurious claims regarding it. 
It is distinctly an Order with a past and that past is as follows. In 
or about the year 1880 an adventurer passing under the name of 
D’Alton was located at Baildon, near Bradford, and was making 
‘inquiries among occult students of the period. He was brought 
into communication with one. who was well-informed on matters 
appertaining to Alchemy, Magic and later Kabalism, one also who 
was a clergyman of the English Church and a Past Master of the 
Masonic ‘Craft. The appearance and expression of D’Alton caused 
some hesitation about admitting him into any one’s house. He was 
dismissed by the cleric as soon as possible, but there was a feeling 
that he might return as a burglar. A few months passed away, 
and then D’Alton was convicted elsewhere of a very bad case of 
swindling. 

Peter Davidson.—About the time that he came out of prison 
the clergyman mentioned received a letter from one Peter 
Davidson, inviting him to join an Occult Order under the 
title of the Hermetic BRoTHERHOOD oF -Luxor and stating 
that its secretary was Mr. Burgoyne, resident at Burnigy 
in Lancashire. Inquiries were made and the respectability of 
Davidson was vouched for by an old friend of the clergyman, who 
became a member thereupon. Many applied for admission and paid 
their entrance fees. The clergyman himself appears to have been un- 
wisely active in securing subscribers among people of his own class 
and emitted their monies to Burgoyne, from whom he received in 
consequentesa number of illiterate letters, giving hints about a great 
adept who swas behind them. Certain suspicions were aroused and 
inquiries were made on the spot. It was ascertained that Burgoyne 
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was in collusion with an ex-Brahmin—Hurychund Christaman—who 
had cheated various people at Leeds, Halifax and elsewhere. Other 
investigations proved that the handwriting of Burgéyne was identical 
with that of D’Alton. By means of a photograph Christaman was 
found to be in communication also with Davidson, to whom‘ the 
clergyman wrote asking whether he was aware that the Secretary of 
the HERMETIC BROTHERHOOD, under the alias of D’Alton, was a con- 
victed felon. Davidson answered that he knew him as a great occultist. 
Davidson was regarded therefore as implicated in the rascality of his 
confederate, and the known members of the Order were communicated 
with, stating the facts of the case. Davidson and Burgoyne threatened 
legal action, but the police had been shadowing the latter since he left 
Armley Jail, and presently he fled with Davidson to America, presum- 
ably taking the considerable subscriptions which had been obtained 
under a pretence of purchasing land in America and erecting suitable 
buildings for an occult society. 

Migration to America.—The police are said to have recog- 
nised that it might have proved an imposture of magnitude, 
had it not been stopped in time. The HERMETIC BROTHER- 
HOOD was established duly in the States, but a photograph of 
D’Alton was obtained in his prison-dress and, together with one 
taken before his conviction, was sent by the clergyman to an 
American correspondent whom the Order had endeavoured to dupe. 
Copies of both were printed in juxtaposition, accompanied by an 
open letter addressed to all transatlantic members. Meanwhile 
Burgoyne had proved unendurable even to Davidson, who is said to 
have “turned him out ” with a small sum of money, Burgoyne saying 
—a little tritely—as he went : ‘‘ The way to make gold is to praqtise 
on the credulity of mankind.” This time he fled to California, con- 
sequently upon the portrait disclosure. He had deserted his wife at 
Burnley and ultimately he married another woman—lI believe in the 
Far West. But he is said to have led a miserable life, in constant 
dgead of reprisals on the part of those whom he had defrauded.. At 
the sight of any stranger it is reported that he would go iato hiding. 
He died under circumstances which I have not been able to ascertain. 
Davidson continued to turn occultism to account and apparently the 
HERMETIC BROTHERHOOD remained in his hands. It must haye lived 
down the rough unveiling of its original secretary. The interests of 
the Society seem to have been represented for a period by a mogthly 
magazine under Davidson’s editorship. It was called Ty MORNING 
STAR, . 
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If we isolate the Building Guilds of the Middle Ages and later from 
all imputed correspondence—by way of descent—with the Ancient 
Mysteries, with Dionysians and Essenes, Roman Collegia and Crusading 
Knights, or Solomon and his Temple ; if we take them just as they are, 
acknowledging that their history is still in cloud and darkness for want 
of sufficient materials to elucidate it, but supposing that they origin- 
ated—like other trade unions—as a matter of trade convenience ; if 
we picture them as craftsmen in stone and clay, somewhat roughly 
banded together ; it is still indubitable that out of these Guilds a 
Speculative Fraternity was either evolved in modern days or another 
and emblematical concern was superposed thereon. At a given period 
and in an undetermined place something occurred so to transfigure 
these artificers that they ceased gradually to hew stones, to make 

bricks, to plan and to build edifices ; that they laid down chisel and 
hammer, assumed the mantle of philosophers and began to concern 
themselves—theoretically at least—in the progress of humanity, 
the improvement of its moral nature, and in that which is termed 
loosely a spiritual experiment. How this came about is the problem 
which remains for our consideration and for solution, if that be possible. 

Three Hermetic Schools.—-In earlier days of research—the 
eighteenth century and onward—Emblematic Freemasonry was taken 
on its own terms. The makers of all the spurious histories, the dreamers 
of all the fond, romantic dreams—both here and on the Continent 
—ignored to all intents and purposes the historical distinction between 
an Operative and a Speculative mode. Was Masonry before the 
worl] in God? Did it date from Adam in Paradise? Was the first 
Lodge opened in Egypt ? However the thesis shaped it was Specula- 
tive Masonry worked in Three Degrees, having no essential distinction 
from those which obtain among us; and it was as much in vogue 
among artists who built the Pyramids, Babel or Solomon’s Temple as 
it was among Essenes and Thebaid hermits, who built only in the 
heart. Whgn other counsels of research obtained in England and 
abroad it became, as we have seen, a custom to explore the records of 
the Building Guilds. I do not know whether I am the first to say that 
this quest has failed, but J have not come across my precursor. The 
multiplication of old Charges and analogous documents, the tabula- 
tion gf their variants, the criticism of spurious codices have exercised 
great skill ang deserve all praise, being invaluable for the history of 
architecture, but as to origin or development, Emblematic Free- 
masonry remains substantially where it was—a great Dramatic 
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Mystery with its origin in the clouds. In respect of documentary 
evidence, we know as little whence it came as those who profess it 
among us know whither it is going. Under these circumstances we 
seem led irresistibly to infer that it originated where and when it was 
first manifested, being the City of London in the early eighteenth cen- 
tury. But it happens that there is one direction which has been 
regarded not unfavourably as a possible source of light. It is that of 
the Hermetic Schools in England, and these—speaking broadly—may 
be classified as three—Alchemical, Rosicrucian and Kabalistic. They 
had a common bond of interest and tended, here as elsewhere, to merge 
into a single school. 

Symbolical Groups.—The presence of a non-operative element 
among Masons at an early period has been suggested by several 
writers. Mr. R. F. Gould considers that we are justified in inferring 
that from the fourteenth century, or even earlier, there were associa- 
tions of a speculative or symbolical character, as apart from practical 
Masonry, though—with the sincerity by which he was characterised— 
he adds that on this point the judgment of certain students was opposed 
tohis own. We have seen on our own part that the view is unsupported 
by evidence. On the other hand, the practice of receiving within the 
ranks of the Fraternity men who were neither architects nor builders, 
and that not merely as patrons, is beyond challenge. This practice 
was characteristic, however, of most Trade Guilds in England. Now, 
the hypothesis with which I am concerned suggests that the Hermetic 
Schools intervened for the transfiguration of English Operative Masonry 
about the middle of the seventeenth century. The Reformation had 
succeeded the Renaissance, and with all the disabilities attaching to 
both movements there can be no doubt that there was a great exten- 
sion of the intellectual horizon. Many new avenues of thought hadbeen 
thrown open, and men, being comparatively free to speak and act, acted 
and spoke freely, within the limits of their opportunities, while among 
other things there was a new impulse in Germany and England given to 
the prosecution of several branches of inquiry which antecedently could 
fiave-been and were pursued only at the personal peril of the student. 
In England the practical experiment of Alchemy was undertaken by 
numerous persons, and it is just prior to the date which I have men- 
tioned that the rumour of the RosicRUCIAN FRATERNITY raised 
curiosity in Europe. Hermetic literature—not only with 4 modern 
accent but almost for the first time in vernacular language—extended 
greatly, and schools of theosophy sprang up in several countries. The 
root of the Rosicrucian movement was in Germany, but the impulse 
reached England, and some of the most famous names connected with 
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the subject are identified with this country. Hence came Alexander 
Seton and hence Eirenzug Philalethes, who has been regarded as one 
of the great masters of Hermetic Art. Here also was Robert Fludd, 
who must—-I think—be regarded as not only advocate and apologist 
in chief of the Rosicrucian Art and Philosophy but as a fountain-head. 
Here too was Thomas Vaughan—mystic as well as alchemist. And 
here in 1640 lived Elias Ashmole, alchemist and antiquary—founder 
also of the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. 

English Alchemists.—There are evidences to shew, that the 
experiment of Alchemy in England was at the period of Ashmole 
an exceedingly old pursuit. It was practise1 certainly in the 
time of Chaucer, but the literary remains of the early period 
are non-existent rather than scanty. Vernacular manuscripts 
date, broadly speaking, from about the fifteenth century, and 
Roger Bacon is perhaps the first name which can be cited in 
connection with the subject. As regards printed books prior to the 
seventeenth century, these also are few and far between, but no doubt 
there were many practical processes derived from Latin treatises, and 
they would have come over chiefly from Germany. At the beginning 
of the seventeenth century there must have been a great awakening of 
interest, though it is clear from evidence furnished personally by 
Robert Fludd that his own voluminous writings—several of which 
bear indirectly on this subject—found a considerable public abroad, 
and next to none at home. The interest grew, however, and must 
have been rather widely diffused before the middle of the seventeenth 
century. It was maintained and stimulated by visitors from abroad,. 
some of whom claimed to possess important secrets of Rosicrucian and 
Hermetic Art. In the face of possibilities opened by such pretension, 
but following also the general tradition of the literature—and taught, 
morcover, like others, by the experience of their own failures—English 
students came to regard this Art as a secret transmitted rather than 
as a Mystery that could be acquired by the pains of untutored re- 
search ; and one result of this feeling would be the association of pupilg 
under the gyidance of an adept or master—real or supposed. © 

Alchemical Groups.—In this way also informal alchemical 
associations may have come into being, but they have left no 
trace behind them. It should be added that the horizon of 
Alchemy in England was more limited than in some of its 
develppments abroad, where its traditions came almost to rival 
the so-called, universal science of Raymond Lully. By means 
of Hermetic Art men hoped in England to transmute metals and to 
produce an elixir which would heal diseases and prolong life. When 
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they sought after these secrets, and when they wrote concerning them, 
there is little evidence of any ulterior object in view, of Spiritual 
Alchemy such as we find it abroad, or of the catholic concern of Para- 
celsus. Now, it is precisely in the mid-seventeenth century that we 
- meet with traccs of a change in this respect, and when Thomas Vaughan 
wrote his strange little books on the subject Alchemy in England was 
coming slowly into touch with a wider spirit of research—as it was 
pursued, for example, in Germany—and was assuming something of 
that accent and intention which help to connect it—as it does connect 
undoubtedly—with certain broad aspects of the initiatory process. 
Operative and Speculative Masonry.—A section of Masonic 
opinion has looked in the past and a section looks still to- 
wards Elias Ashmole and his connections as in some way—yet 
undetermined—the representatives of the transition from Operative 
to Speculative Masonry. In France there has been practically 
no doubt on the subject from the days of Ragon, though concerning 
the value of his personal view I have spoken with desirable plainness 
elsewhere in this section. In America the distinguished name of Albert 
Pike can be cited in support of the thesis. After every allowance has 
been made for the position of such a speculation, still almost in- 
exiricable, it can be affirmed at least that it might offer a place of 
repose for all the tolerable views, because it harmonises all—on the 
understanding that Ashmole and his consociates are not regarded 
personally but as typifying a leavening spirit introduced there and 
here, and at work during the period intervening between 1640 and 
the foundation of the first Grand Lodge in 1717. It would account 
at once not alone for Hermeticism itself but for alleged Rosicrucian 
influence as a part thereof, for the obvious presence of Kabajistic 
,lements in Speculative Masonry, and for all other contributories 
of a mystical character in the symbols and legends of the Fraternity, 
as well as for that otherwise incomprehensible bond of sympathy 
which—in the eighteenth century and onward for one hundred and 
pore years—subsisted between Masonry and the purely mystical 
societies, and which developed at one period a most strikigg sequence 
of results, as we shall see in its place later on. Pike was like Ragon 
unfortunately, a man of uncritical mind, and I summarise his findings 
under all needful reserves. : 
Hermetic and Masonic Symbols.—Among Masonic symbols 
which he identifics as used in common by Freemasons andsHer- 
metic and Alckemical literature are the Square ang ompasses, 
the Triangle, the Oblong Square, the Legend of. the Three 
Grand. Masters, the idea embodied in a Substituted Word— 
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which may well be the most important of all—together with the 
Sun, the Moon and -Master of the Lodge. It was, moreover, his 
opinion, based on this and other considerations, that the Philosophers 
—~meaning in his case the members of Hermetic Confraternities— 
became Freemasons and introduced into Masonry their own symbolism, 
He thinks finally that Ashmole was led to be made a Mason because 
others who were followers of Hermes had taken the step before. him. 

Hermetic Literature.—Unfortunately it is very nearly impossible 
in the existing state of our knowledge to set forth even the outlines 
of any tolerable hypothesis along these lines, because the connecting 
links are wanting. If it is worth while to record any personal opinion 
which I am disposed to hold on the subject, it may be said that at no 
distant period of time more light is likely to be forthcoming and may . 
determine the question finally on the one or the other side. The 
Hermetic literature of the seventeenth century is a source from which 
to expect assistance and a concerted attempt to examine this literature 
which is still largely in manuscript—is pending on the part of those 
who feel that importance attaches to the issue. Any new knowledge 
will come, however, from analysis of the symbolical documents rather 
than from what is understood as direct historical evidence. Something 
will depend also upon new aspects which may be assumed by what has 
been termed well the Rosicrucian Mystery, and this for the reason 
that whereas during past investigations reliance has been placed of 
necessity upon public documents alone it is now recognised—at least 
in certain circles—that there are other channels of inquiry from which 
help may be derived. For the moment, however, it is still possible to 
deal only with the vague outcomes of historical research. F 

Rosicrucian Influence.—The influence of the ROSICRUCIAN * 
FRATERNITY upon that of the Masons has been questioned 
only by those who have been unfitted to appreciate the sym- 
bolism which they possess in common. The nature of the in- 
fluence is another matter and one, moreover, in which it may be 
necessary to recognise the simple principle of imitation up to a® 
certain point® The influence does not belong to the formative period 
of Emblematic Freemasonry but to that of development and exten- 
sion. It has been exercised more especially in connection with High 
Grades, as to which it is impossible—for example—to question that 
those who instituted the Eighteenth Degree of the ScotrisH RITE 
either Must have received something by transmission from the old 
German Brotherhood or, alternatively, must have borrowed from its 
Hterature. : 

German Views.—Outside the Wish Cradec thasca Lance hen 
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writers of consideration—being Germans more especially—who 
have regarded Freemasonry as actually a final development of 
the RosicruciAN BRoTHERHOOD. The first “to advance this 
hypothesis was Nicolai of Berlin—a bookseller of some literary 
eminence—in the year 1782. He was followed by Buhle, ‘with- 
out much otherwise in the way of agreement with the views 
and claims of his predecessor. Gould has ruled that the specu- 
lations of both are dead, but this is true only of the specific complexion 
which was given them, and he himself would have been doubtless 
among the first to recognise—and does in fact acknowledge implicitly — 
the likelihood of such a broad and gradual influence as is here under 
consideration. More than a century prior to the two German writers— 

_ that is to say, in the year 1638—Henry Adamson—who is described 
by Gould as a citizen of Perth—published a metrical account of that 
city-in which are the following lines : 


For we are Brethren of the Rosie Cross. 
We have the Mason Word and second sight. 


Elias Ashmole.—I do not know whether the significance of 
this quotation—which is one of the earliest references to the 
Rosicrucian Society found in the English language—has been 
appreciated at its full value, It is the first occasion assuredly 
on which that Fraternity and Masons are bracketed, so to 
speak, together; in which connection it should be remembered 
that the earliest reports in Europe concerning Rosicrucians do not go 
back much further than 1614. The informal relation instituted by the 
verscs cannot be regarded as evidence, except perhaps of an implied 
link and bond in the mind of the writer ; but even from this pgint of 
view it is not without significance. Jt was several years subsequently — 
namely, in 1652—that Rosicrucian Manifestoes were first translated 
into English, and it was a little prior to this time that Elias Ashmole 
was admitted into the Brotherhood of Masons. That he was con- 

enected previously with Rosicrucians themselves, or otherwise with the 
representatives of some association which had assume@ their name, 
is an inference drawn from his life. His antiquarian studies led him 
more especially in the direction of Alchemy, but as regards this art he 
did not remain an antiquary, a mere collector of old documents on the 
subject. He was to some extent a practical student and, moreover,” 
not simply an isolated inquirer. He had secured that assistance which 
has been regarded always as next but one to essentiglp namely, the 
instruction of a Master. The alternative is Divine Aid, which i is of 
course a higher kind of Mastery. 
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William Backhouse.—The charitable instructor in the case 
of Ashmole was one William Backhouse, of whom few partic- 
ulars.are forthcoming in public beyond: his asserted Rosicrucian 
connections. The assertion may, however, be reducible to the 
unquestioned fact ‘that he followed Alchemical studies—a re- 
curring confusion of uncritical persons and_ times. * Ashmole 
was associated otherwise with many of the occult philosophers, 
alchemists, astrologers and so forth—belonging to his period. The 
suggestion that he acted as an instrument of the Rosicrucian Brother- 
hood, or as a member thereof, in the transfiguration of Operative into 
Speculative Freemasonry is a matter of faith for those who have held 
or hold it. Of direct or indirect evidence there is not one particle. 
Supposing that such a design existed at the period he is not an un- 
likely person to have been concerned in planning it on the part of him- 
self and others, or to have been delegated for sucha purpose. But of 
the design there is again no evidence, The period is for me the begin- 
ning of a leavening only and not the result thereof. It has been affirmed 
further in the interests of the claim that a meeting of an Alchemical— 
presumably Rosicrucian—Order took place in London, and in a hall 
which was used regularly for Masonic gatherings—meaning Masons’ 
Hall; that Ashmole and his fellow-Rosicrucians—perceiving how 
working Masons were already outnumbered in membership by persons 
of education not belonging to the trade—believed that the time was 
ripe for a complete ceremonial revolution and that one founded on 
mystical tradition was drawn up therefore in writing, constituting the 
ENTERED APPRENTICE Grade, approximately as it exists now. The 
Grade of FELLow Crarr was elaborated in 1648 and that of MASTER 
in {he year 1650. 

Ashmole’s Initiation—These are the reveries of Ragon, cate- 
gorical in nature, accompanied by specific details, all in the 
absence of one particle of fact in any record of the past. It 
seems to me therefore that no language would be too strong to 
characterise such mendacities and that they could belong only 
to the clags of conscious lying; but the charge against Ragon “is 
more especially that he elaborated the materials of a hypothesis which 
had grown up among successive inventors belonging to the type of 
Reghellini. If there were Rosicrucians in England at the date in 
question, if Backhouse was actually a Rosicrucian, it may be pre- 
sumgd that those who according to Ashmole’s own statement com- 
municated tg him some portions at least of the Hermetic secrets would 
not have wjthheld the corporate mysteries of their Fraternity. But 
on the other hand there is at present no historical evidence that the 
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Hermetic Order possessed any such corporate existence in England at 
that period and there is no evidence that Backhouse was himself a 
member—holding from abroad or otherwise. However this may be, 
in the memoirs of the life of Elias Ashmole, as drawn up by himself in 
the form of a diary, there is the following now well-known entry under 
date of October 16, 1646 : * 


“I was made a Freemason at Warrington in Lancashire, with 

Colonel Henry Mainwaring of Kartichan in Cheshire; the names of 
those that were then at the Lodge: Mr. Richard Penket, Warden ; 
Mr. James Collier, Mr. Richard Sankey, Henry Littler, John Ellam, 
Richard Ellam and Hugh Brewer.” 
- Life of Ashmole—The two noteworthy points in this ex- 
tract, over and above the main fact which it designs to place 
on record, are that neither Candidate was an operative by busi- 
ness and that the work of initiation was performed evidently by 
the, brother who acted as Warden. At this period Elias Ashmole 
was under thirty years of age. His father was a saddler by trade, 
his mother was the daughter of a draper and he himself soli- 
cited in Chancery. But while still in his youth he tells us that he 
had ‘entered into that condition to which he had aspired always : 
“That I might be able to live to myself and studies, without 
being forced to take pains for a livelihood in the world.” The 
- admissions of October 16, 1646, are not required to prove the 
practice of initiating men of other business than that of Masonry 
and its connected crafts, or even of no business at all, but it 
should be observed that here—as in cases of earlier date—the 
reception was in the capacity of simple brothers and not of patrons, 
The practice is doubtless much older than its earliest record, and 
there is nothing whatever in the diary of Ashmole to indicate that 
the occurrence was unusual, or that he and his companion were in 
any sense favoured specially—as commoners who became Brethren 
and not as noble patrons. 

Alchemical Pursuits——The nature of those studies which 
were engrossing him about the time of his initiation may be 
learned by the publication, five years later, of his “THEATRUM 
CuEMicuM BRITANNICUM, being a collection of metrical trea- 
tises written in English at various dates on the subject of the 
Hermetic Mystery and the Philosopher’s Stone. They" appear 
to be concerned only with what is called technically the physical work 
on metals and the physical medicine or elixir, not with thoge Spiritual 
Mysteries which have passed occasionally into expressién under the 
peculiar symbolism of Alchemy. At the same time Ashmole is careful 
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to explain his personal assurance that the transmutation of metals is 
only one branch of Hermetic practice. ° 


“ As this is but a part, so it is the least share of that blessing which 
may be acquired by the Philosopher's materia, if the full virtue thereof 
were known. Gold, I confess, is a delicious object, a goodly light 
which we admire and gaze upon ut pueri in Junonis avem ; but as to 
make gold is the chief intent of the Alchemists, so was it scarcely any 
intent of the ancient Philosophers and the lowest use the Adepti made 
of this materia. For they, being lovers of wisdom more than worldly 
wealth, drove at higher and more excellent operations ; and certainly 
he to whom the whole course of Nature lies open rejoiceth not so much 
that he can make gold and silver or the devils be made subject to him 
as that he sees the heavens open, the angels of God ascending and 
descending, and that his own name is fairly written in the Book of 
Life.” 


The Hermetic Work.—I regard this extract as presenting a 
theory in brief of the whole Hermetic work, and it is in particular 
remarkable for its analogics with the books.of Thomas Vaughan, 
a contemporary of Ashmole and about the same age. It is 
like the opening of a certain door, beyond which there seems 
to stretch an endless vista, a prospect beyond prospect. It is 
not possible in the present place to attempt any descrip- 
tion. It may be observed, however, by way of very brief 
analysis, that “ the chief intent of the alchemists ” is not said to attain 
its term by the common way of the alchemists, being that which ~ 
Vaughan calls the “ torturing of metals.” There is a certain matter 
which in its lowest application can produce gold but in its highest opens 
a path to Eternal Life. Now, we know otherwise from Hermetic 
literature that the Stone of the Philosophers was not a stone actually, 
and‘that the Powder of Transmutation was not literally and atomically 
a powder. These modes of language were veils made use of by the 
adepts, sometimes to shew forth symbolically the higher fields of their 
concern, sometimes to put on record their acquaintance—hypothetical 
or practical—with certain renovating and transmuting substances 
available to operation in the lower branches of their art. It will & 
obvious, I may assume, that a materia which can be used in the making 
of material gold does not open the heavens, reveal the Ladder of Jacob, 
or enable the operator to find his name written in the Book of Life. 

Alchemical Stone.—-The language of Ashmole is therefore that 
of parable, and a similar criticism obtains when he distinguishes ~ 
elsewhere four species of so-called Philosophical Stone—mineral, 
vegetable, “magical and angelical. Here is another allegory under 
which he indicates the four palmary divisions of occult science. 
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The first is concerned with the supposed development and _per- 
fection of metallic substances; the second deals with the secret 
virtues of plants, about which something will ‘be found in such 
books as the HERBARIUM of Paracelsus; the third is—in modern 
language—the science of lucidity, vision at a distance, reading if- the 
Astral Light, and so forth; but the fourth is a celestial and divine 
power, by which the angelical world was supposed to be opened and. 
by which gifts of veridic dream and prophecy were conferred 
upon the seer. It calls to be said that none of these Philosophical 
Stones opens the Book of Life, and seeing that Ashmole uses this 
figurative expression categorically he was either aware that there is a 
fifth, highest and most catholic Stone—about which he does not 
speak—or he misconceived the way and end of research in.true adept- 
ship. .I think personally that he had a very full conception and grasp 
of occult initiation but did not know that of the mystics, unless at a 
far distance and through a dark glass. However this may be, he says 
generally with regard to Hermetic practice : 


“T must confess I know enough to hold my tongue but not enough 
to speak, and the no less real than miraculous virtues I have found in 
my diligent inquiry into the arcana lead me to such degrees of admira- 
tion, they command silence and force me to lose my speech.” 


Rosicrucian Doctrine.—It should be added that Ashmole’s ex- 
position is a faithful reflection of Rosicrucian doctrine as this is 
put forward, directly or indirectly, under the name of the 
Brotherhood in German books and pamphlets of the early seven- 
teenth century. Supposing that circa 1650 there was a Rosi- 
crucian School in England no person is so likely to have begn a 
member as Ashmole, and it is not possible to imagine him in separa- 
tion therefrom. Indeed I am by no means certain that his testimony 
is not thinly presumptive of membership, being so to the manner born 
of it in thought and figures of spcech ; and I incline to this view the 
more (a) because the literature of the Rosy Cross at the Ashmole 
pericd and carlier offers little conscious realisation of the highest ends 
of adeptship, and (5) because the direction in which it falls short is 
that of Ashmole’s own deficiency. But if we can tolerate—however 
tentatively—the Rosicrucian initiation of Ashmole we may take it 
for granted that he did not stand alone. On the whole it seems possible 
that on October 16, 1646, at Warrington in Lancashire, a Brotger of 
the Rosy Cross was made a Mason, with or without an ufteior motive 
in view. It follows expressly from his frank and honourable testimony 
concerning himself that he was one who had only seen the end of adept- 
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ship, even within the measures that he conceived it, while as regards 
any other Rosicrucians to whom he may have been joined we know 
nothing concerning them, with the sole exception of Backhouse. 

The Ashmole Hypothesis.—It will be seen that the Ashmole 
hypothesis is but a part of the wider claim of Rosicrucian in- 
fluence on the development of Emblematic Freemasonry. I 
have recorded and agree with the opinion that in so far as it 
has been advanced in the past this claim has lapsed. To put it 
shortly, the House of the Holy Spirit, being the RosicructaN 
BROTHERHOOD. in Germany, had a Secret House in England which 
either transfigured itself into the thing called Speculative Masonry or 
revolutionised the old operative Craft along speculative lines for its own 

purposes, presumably that it might have recruiting centres available 
and more or less openly manifest. With this hypothesis there lapses 
its earlier form, which even now is regarded favourably by a few here 
and there. Among the great Rosicrucian apologists of the early 
seventeenth century we have seen that there was the Englishman 
Robert Fludd, and it has been sought to connect him not only with the 
German Fraternity, but with the transition of Operative into Em- 
blematic Freemasonry by an admixture of Rosicrucian doctrine and 
symbolism therewith. 

Robert Fludd.—Supposing that the Rosicrucian Society of 1615 
existed otherwise than on paper, Fludd may have been brought within 
it, for he had certainly wrought and fought for it throughout his literary 
life ; but we do not know. He reflected and extended its continental 
literature. His Masonic connections are still more slender and tentative 
and are reducible within two simple points of fact: (1) That he lived in 
his Jater years, as indeed he died also, in Coleman Street, close to the 
Masons’ Hall; (2) That in the year 1660 an Inventory of the Com- 
pany’s goods, taken before the fire of London, has the following entry < 
“ Item I, Book oF THE ConsTITUTIONS that Mr. Flood gave.” Why 
it should follow that a person whose house is near Masons’ Hall is likely 
to have been himself a Mason and why the Mr. Flood mentioned in 
1660 mustsbe identified with Robertus de Fluctibus, the Kentish 
philosopher who died in 1637, I am not able to see ; but there has been 
reasoning of this kind. Much has been done recently to elucidate the 
life and writings of the Kentish occult philosopher, but the last 
conclusion of his latest biographer, the Rev. J. B. Craven, is that 
whick has been reached previously by first-hand students of his 
Latin wowks—namely, that there is no evidence of his alleged 
Masonic connections. 

‘The Operative Brotherhood——When the question at issue 
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has been relieved from these reveries there remains the more 
reasonable suggestion that the Operative Brotherhood came 
gradually and not unnaturally under the influence of persons 
who belonged to both associations. It is reasonable (a) be- 
cause of the non-operative element within the Craft, (6) because 
this element began to predominate, (c) because a Craft Mystery so 
curiously qualified was antecedently likely to attract the members 
of other confraternities, having Mysteries of their own. It would 
attract also those who were simply Hermetic students, though isolated 
and unattached as such. Attached or otherwise, Ashmole is a case in 
point. The influence which in this manner would begin to be exercised, 
consciously or unconsciously, would be Hermetic in a general sense 
rather than Rosicrucian exclusively ; but this is a distinction which 
will not be realised readily by those who are acquainted only at 
second hand with the mystical and occult movements of the seven- 
teenth century. Finally, it may have been even older than the 
Commonwealth and Restoration. As to the Ritual side of the Oper- 
ative Mystery in that century we know next to nothing, while of 
Rosicrucian Ritual procedure—if any—we know nothing at all. ’ 

A Lost Word.—The Adamson couplet is evidence that there 
was a Mason’s Word at the period, whereas Speculative Masonry 
is concerned with the Quest of a Lost Word. The distinction 
seems therefore generic. Granting for a moment the fact of Hermetic 
influence I conceive that it was gradual and indeed very slow in its 
working, and at circa 1650 we are far enough away from the invention 
of the Third Degree and far away from the Legend of Solomon’s 
Temple. The latter connotes a more fully developed Kabalism than 
belongs to the English Hermetic Schools of the date in question, 

Third Degree.—Such in rough outline is the case as it stands 
for the interference of Hermetic Schools in Freemasonry, prior 
to the first historical evidence for the Ritual of the THIRD CRAFT 
DEGREE and apart from any long since exploded hypothesis which 
has sought to connect the Brotherhood with older Mysteries, 
By means of direct transmission within their own bonds. I 
have registered my feeling that some day it may assume a less 
uncertain aspect—in other words, that sources of. additional know- 
ledge may become available. It is not worth while to exaggerate the 
importance of the question since that which is at issue is largely a 
point of date. I know that the root-matter of the THirD D&GREE 
belongs to the Secret Tradition and is not only of the Hergngtic Schools 
but of Schools thereunto antecedent. This is not a speculative question 
or one of simple persuasion. It is, moreover, no question of history 
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and does not stand or fali with particular personalities and dates, and 
with claims made concerning them. As regards both these there is 
work remaining to-be done—that is to say, in the purely historical 
field; but unfortunately the subject has only a few sympathisers in 
Englend, and among these a small proportion only who are 2 qualified 
to work therein. 

Ragon’s Reverie.—In France I have indicated that the Ash- 
molean hypothesis is practically an accepted explanation by those 
who are at the pains to seek for any: it has followed the lead 
of Ragon and has remained in uncritical hands, which have 
built up further fabrics of speculation in the guise of historical 
theses that cannot be called in question. Thus a late Presi- 
dent of the Martinist Order in Paris found it possible to state 
with authority as certain facts : (1) That Freemasonry was established 
in England by members of the FRATERNITY OF THE ROSE-Cross, who 
were anxious to create a centre for the protection of their Order and 
for recruiting purposes. (2) That the earliest Masonic Lodges were of 
a composite character, in part consisting of operative craftsmen and 
in part of men of understanding imbued with these ulterior motives. 
*(3) That the Rosicrucian link with Masonry began unquestionably 
through Ashmole. The enunciation of empirical suppositions in this 
language of certitude reduces an important matter of speculative re- 
search to a byword among serious students. To sum up on my own 
part, the Ashmolean hypothesis is a name which stands for an idea ; 
his personal intervention in Masonry is not a matter of importance, 
but he represents a school, and it is the interference of the school in 
question which—in the opinion of a few—may enable us to understand 
better the rise and development of Emblematic Freemasonry and the 
exist€nce among us of that MasTer-GRADE “ which is at once the 
foundation and keystone of the whole ”’ speculative edifice. ; 

The Kabalistic School.—I have dealt so far with two out of the 
three schools ; and it seems to me that their position, so far delineated, 
is not altogether unlike that of speculation on Comacines, Roman 
Collegia’ and Dionysian architects, except that these latter swere 
obviously Building Guilds, while the former were symbolists, speaking 
a tongue of symbolism. Some of them were concerned only or chiefly 
with the ascent of the soul in God, some of them worked in metals, 

@ with a viéw to their material transmutation ; but while the dedication 
of the, former was ab origine spiritual that of the latter in a sense 
became spiytual, for such was their kind of chemistry that they 
claimed to beltold i in their alembics a reflection of the work of God in 
creation and the analogy of that redeeming process by which the soul 
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is transmuted in God. They made use, of these correspondences 
freely in their cryptic books, which deserve at their best to be termed 
books of devotion as well as-records of physical: experiments. The 
integration of men like these in Lodges of Masons could not fail of effect; 
we know that it occurred in the case of Ashmole ; our difficulty.is to 
ascertain that there were others who followed in his stéps ; and this 
is our hindrance about the hand of Hermetic Schools in Freemasonry. 
When we pass, however, in its proper place to a consideration of the 
Kabalistic or third Hermetic School the position will prove, I think, 
different, though it may not take us further back than the eighteenth 
century. 
GODFREY HIGGINS 


Like the rest of the Instituted Mysteries, Freemasonry. was brought 
into the general drag-net of ANAcaLypsis, which, I suppose, will be. 
always of interest and very often of use for its vast collection of 
materials on the old philosophies and religions. Higgins was a sincere 
and honourable man, whose word can be accepted implicitly on a 
matter of fact up to his point of knowledge, all his crazy speculations 
notwithstanding—and they were not so crazy after all, considering his - 
period. When he affirmed that a given Masonic or any other docu- 
ment was in his possession, I am quite sure that it was, however much 
he may have been misled respecting its authenticity and however far 
he may have erred in his other judgments concerning it. Now, he does 
actually tell us that he had such a Masonic treasure, and he affirmed 
his ability to prove thereby (1) that not very long antecedently to the 
year 1836 the “ Chaldees—read Culdees—at York ’’ were Freemasons ; 
(2) that they constituted the GRAND LoDGE OF ENGLAND ; (3) that 
they held their meetings in the crypt under the cathedral of thag city. 
“The circular chapter-house did very well for ordinary business, 
but the secret mysteries ’’ were carried on in the hiddenness of the 
under-places. 

Grand Lodge of York.—We know of course that the “ GRAND 
#ODGE OF ALL ENGLAND” was constituted at York in 1725 by the 
simple process of the ancient YorK LopGE assuming tgat title, and 
there was no secrecy about the claim or its circumstances. But in the 
dream of Godfrey Higgins Freemasonry had existed at York from time 
immemorial as a Culdee form of Christianity, that it was in com- 
munion of doctrinal identity with the non-Roman Christianity of* 
Jona in Scotland and with that of obscure sects in India and the 
East. It held meetings in crypts because it could pos hold them 
openly, for its peculiar Christian views and practices were intermixed 
with Druidical elements. There is neither space nor occasion to’set 
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out the whole plan of the reverie, but there is one point of curious 
interest. Higgins lived in the early days of the Union; the GRAND 
York Lonce was dead as such ; but in the pursuit of his researches 
Higgins proceeded to York ‘‘ and applied to the only survivor of the 
Lodge, who shewed me, from the documents which he possessed, that 
the Druidical Lodge, or Chapter of Royal Arch Masons, or Templar 
Encampment, all of which it calls itself, was held for the last time in 
the crypt, on Sunday, May 27, 1778.”” On these and other considera- 
tions Higgins concluded that the Masons of Southern England were 
“only a modern offset ’’ until ‘amalgamated with those of York.” 
See ANACALYpsIS, Vol. I, pp. 718, 768, 769, 790, 817. 


HIGH GRADES 

If it were possible to take unexpectedly a census of opinion within 
the ranks of the Masonic Fraternity on the general subject of Rites, 
I suppose that such opinion would fall unconventionally into two 
groups. They would consist on the one hand of those who, regard 
Masonry as complete in the CRAFT DEGREES, which might or might not 
include the Hoty Royat Arcu. The contrasted section would be much 
more composite in character, but its members would be in agreement 
at least upon one point, being the antithesis of the preceding opinion. 
All would maintain that the Masonic Experiment must be taken 
farther than the admitted limits of the Craft before it can be brought 
to perfection. The issue is in each instance so keen and clear that no 
intermediate ground is possible for a place of adjustment. As an ex- 
positor of the second school, I hold not only that the Experiment is 
unfinished in Craft Masonry—taken per se—and is left like a loose line 
harging in space; not only that the RoyaAL ARcH—though of con- 
siderable interest and importance within its proper measures—is an 
artificial and substituted completion which carries no real warrants in 
the nature of its own symbolism ; but that I have never met with any 
serious attempt to justify the claim of completion apart from Hic 
Graves. Iam not at the moment—within the limits of this paper 
holding am brief for this or for that sequel which has entered tlie lists. 
The position is that something to follow is essential and it would remain 
unaffected if every H1GH-GRADE competitor for recognition which has 
entered the lists were successively dismissed from the field. 

Closing in the Third Degree.—There is nothing in the wide 
wor'd of Ritual which renounces so completely and unconditionally 
all claim apon a term attained as the Closing in the THIRD DEGREE, 
There is nothing which so explicitly parades the fact of failure. 

-..A quest after genuine secrets is announced at the opening of the 
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Lodge and the Chair of Solomon, as the source of all authority, 
guarantees its help in that quest; but at the end of all it is 
admitted that the secrets are still lost, while no shred of assistance 
has been afforded in this Masonic extremity by the mouthpiece of the 
Chair. Certain substitutes are accepted, that the work may somehow 
continue until “time or circumstances ” restore the genuine things. 
‘Does this suggest an end of the whole business ? Is it not inevitable 
that there should be a story after? Moreover, the Temple is left un- 
finished and the triad of the Headship is broken. Are these defects 
atoned for in the Roya ArcH? The answer is no, and absolutely. It 
belongs to another dispensation, it is concerned with another Temple, 
it acknowledges another headship; and the discoveries which it 
communicates are nihil ad rem secretam, the loss of which is bewailed 
in the Craft. Again, its own Temple is not only left unfinished : it has 
not even been begun. 

Craft and Arch.—Between the pair of them—the CrarT and ARCH 
—-it would appear that never was an experiment in quest more 
completely stultified. The conclusion is that the oft-quoted dog- 
matic ruling of the UNITED GranpD Lopce for the restriction of the 
Masonic Rite and the definition of its constituent elements is the 
Tuling of persons who did not understand the first and most super- 
ficial significance of their own symbols. But the truth is that— 
already and indeed long since—they had begun to shut the doors 
against themselves by casting out the Christian elements from the 
Crart DEGREES. 

HIRAM ABIF 

T have cited on many occasions as the need arose that memorable 
and axiomatic definition of Freemasonry, which says that it iss a 
system of morality, veiled in allegory and illustrated by symbols.” 
The reference is exclusively to the THREE CrarT DEGREES, not to 
the Roya Arcu and still less to any Rites or developments of High- 
Grade Masonry. It is of course possible by the hypothesis that some 
or-all of these may answer to the same description: they do not as a 
matter of fact, but this point is beyond the present issue> It is for 
such reason, however, that the Craft is distinguished as Symbolical 
Masonry, while other branches are Christian, Hermetic, Egyptian, 
or whatever they may elect to assume as their chief characteristic 
and seal. Now if we seek to distinguish and set apart those elements 
of Craft Masonry in which morality is illustrated by symbol, they 
lie plainly before us ; but if we inquire after the allegor‘ai element, 
we can find it in the traditional history and nowhere else. The Legend 


of the Master-Builder is the great allegory of Masonry. It happens - 
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that his figurative story is grounded on the fact of a personality 
mentioned in Holy Scripture, but this historical background is of 
the accidents and not the essence; the significance is in the allegory 
and not in any point of history which may lie behind it. 

Biblical Testimony.—The Scriptural references to the artist and 
craftsman are found in two texts concerning the building of the House 
of the Lord and the House of Solomon. In 1 Kings vii. 13 it is said, 
without preface of any kind, that “ King Solomon sent and fetched ~ 
Hiram out of Tyre.”’ He was (1) a widow’s son, of the tribe of Naphtali; 
(2) the son of a man of Tyre, (3) a worker in brass, filled with wisdom 
and understanding to work in that metal. He made the two Pillars of 
brass which are Jachin and Boaz; the molten sea which stood upon 
twelve oxcn,.the ten bases, the ten Javers, the shovels and the basons. 
All these were of brass, and it does not appear that Hiram made the 
things that were of gold, being the altar, table of shewbread, candle- 
sticks, censers and so forth. The name of this craftsman in Hebrew 
was tn, and of its meaning there are several explanations, i.e. 
exaltation of life, nobly born, he that destroys, their whiteness and 
their liberty—none of which are especially applicable to the Master- 
Builder. In 2 CHRONICLES ii. 7, Solomon asks the King of Tyre to 
send him “a man cunning to work in gold, and in silver, and in brass, — 
and in iron, and in purple, and crimson, and blue, and that can skill to 
grave.” Inresponse thereto Solomon sends “the son of a woman of the 
daughters of Dan, and his father was a man of Tyre.” He is described 
otherwise as ‘a cunning man, endued with understanding, of Huram 
my father’s.” This text does not distinguish the work performed by 
the craftsman, while the Temple and all its decorations are referred to 
Solomon himself. What is certain from both narratives is that the 
craftsman was an artist in metals, dyeing and graving, but he was not 
an architect. 

Special Pleadings.—Masonic writers have done what has Tain 
within them to shew that he was, but their qualifications for textual 
criticism do not entitle them to a hearing; they have sought also to 
reconcile cergain trifling discrepancies in the two accounts by- the 
help.of gratuitous assumptions, but the work is worthless. A modern 
allegory woven about a Scripture personality does not call for a 
harmony between Kincs and CHRONICLEs to support it; it gets no 

*help whafever from the fabulous suggestion that Tyre was a centre 
of the, Dionysian Fraternity, Hiram’s father—according to both 
Scriptural agcqunts—being a man of Tyre; nor yet by foolish mean- 
ings attached fo the name of Hiram. The one question before us is 
the’ broad lesson of the allegory, and it is given plainly enough on the 
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ethical side in the Masonté Legend. That it has other and deeper 
nteanings I have indicated whenever opportunity has offered, without 
prejudice to the import which lies within the measures of “ a system 
of morality.” 

THE HOLY GRAAL : i 

The question which I pose for consideration is whether the Quest 
of the Holy Graal—including such doctrine as it may be found to 
connote—is a version of the soul’s quest, veiled in allegory and illus- 
trated by symbols, however embedded the allegory and how strange 
soever the symbols. Now, a proposition of this kind is apt to be 
carried in the affirmative by a vote of certain minds who are commonly 
informed by sentiment as a substitute for real knowledge. On the 
other hand, it is apt to be rejected by minds of an opposite character 
on grounds which are not more satisfactory because such people are 
seldom carried away by false lights owing to a zeal of feeling. If I 
may suppose for a moment that some at least of my readers—amidst 
any or all of our differences—share certain dedications ih commod 
with myself which belong to the mystical order, it is a little unfortunate 
for our views, and yet calls to be recognised, that on the subject of 
‘tthe Holy Graal and the possibility of its mystical aspects the textual 
knowledge at least tends to be on one side, and it happens to be that 
of negation. I have read several foolish books which talk of a Holy 
Graal that was never on the land or sea of legend or romance, and 
they develop wonderful theses as to what was meant by the great 
palladium, according to the intention of its early symbolists. I have 
read many dull though learned books, ‘the findings of which are 
rooted in early folk-tales of the subject and fail to realise the connota~ 
tions of its developments in the literature of romance. The things 
in the first class are bad because their writers do not know the cycle 
of literature about which they presume to talk. The second mislead 
us—or may tend at least to do so—because their authors are familiar 
with beginnings but have no eyes for the end. 

Some Old Celtic Myths.—The archaic texts concerning the 
Holy Graal are for more than one reason not a little likg the cryptic, 
books of alchemy in the hands of the scholarship of both subjects. 
There happens to be an old Byzantine papyrus—it belongs to the 
fourth century A.D.—which contains recipes for the sophistication . 
of metals, and it uses certain technical words and catch-expressions. ® 
These terms and expressions recur in alchemical literature and hence 
it follows for the scholarship of Greek alchemy—for great chemists 
like M. Berthelot—that a sheaf of transparent procesges for making 
a base metal look like gold or silver is the root or fountain of* all 
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bs alchemical ‘literature—not oaly of Turba Philosophorum and the Latin 


k 


Geber, but the New Light of Alchemy and the Open Entrance to the 


” Closed Palace of the King. Yn like manner there are old Celtic Myths 


about a miraculous dish of plenty; and the recurring influence of these 
is traced through the Graal cycle. I comes about in this. manner 
that as M. Berthelot had a very -keen eye for a sophisticator’s catch- 
words and followed them keenly through Arabian, Syriac, Latin and 
even vernacular texts of a later period, so textual scholars of the 
Graal literature get away only with difficulty from the feeding-dish, 
even when they venture into the domain of vegetable gods. But 


“we may-remember on our part that from the days of Zosimus the 


Panopolite to those of Eirenzus Philalethes there are texts of alchemy 
which are not to be accounted for even by the transmutation of 


iz - metals, to say nothing of their surface colouration by means of spurious 


* 


tinctures or the “ rolled gold” of the period ; and so also that the 
cycle of the Holy Graal, from the time of Chrétien de Troyes, the 
so-called Robert de Borron and Walter Map, to the time of the 
Quest of Galahad, does not lie within the measures of a Bowl of Plenty. 
We may meet still with the catch-words here and there in the one case, 
and in the other with miraculous feastings dighted in strange halls of 
banquet, but new motives predominate, a whole new scheme of things 
and othtr lights of symbolism. ‘ 

Elements of Graal Literature.—It is obvious that in a brief 
atatement like the present I can only clear the ground and ascertain 
at the end whether there is room left for a mystical side of the subject. 
It is necessary therefore in the first place to enumerate those several 


. elements which enter into the matter of the Graal. Among things 


antecedent in folklore there is an Irish legend concerning the Cauldron 
of the Dagda, a magical talisman, from which no person ever went 
away unsatisfied—meaning that it had food-giving properties. There is 
also the Cauldron of Bendigreid Van, in one of the Welsh Mabinogion : 
it restored those who were slain to life, but did not give back speech 
to the resuscitated. There is lastly the Cauldron of Ceridwen, in 
which were the waters of inspiration, mystical lore, hidden sciences, 
the gift of melodious song and knowledge of things to come. It did 
not provide the eternal feast of the Dagda, but it seems to have shared 
the power of restoring life with the Bath of Bendigreid and subject 
to the same limitations, so that it is scarcely to be distinguished 
therefgoni. Now, as I have intimated, there are certain texts of the 
Graal-cycle jn which the sacred vessel provides food— rarest meats ” 
~-and sometjmes wine, so that it is comparable to the Cauldron 
of: the Dagda; there is also one text in which it issues directions 
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and gives oracles, so that it is s comparable to the Cauldron of 
Ceridwen. 

Hallows of the Graal Legend.—Connected Jess or more intimately 
with the Sacred Vessel, more especially when it is seen in the course 
of a solemn procession, there are certain other Hallows, being: {r) a 
Lance which bleeds at the point; (2) a Sword which is usually 
fractured ; and (3) a Dish or Platter which is other than the Vessel 
called Graal. The antecedents of these are held to be found in folk- 
lore, as in the case of the third would of course go without saying ; 
but a Lance which distils blood and a Sword which is either broken 
or destined so to be, and must again be joined together with perfect. 
skill, are objects of an exceptional kind. They are found in the Welsh 
Mabinogi of Peredur the son of Evrawe which—rightly or wrongly— 
is supposed to embody materials more archaic than any text proper 
of the Graal literature. I do not think that the last word has 
been said upon this subject, but in the present place there is no 
occasion to challenge it. However this may be, the old story in 
question and its folk-elements are of considerable importance for the 
criticism of the whole subject. It embodies above all one of the 
palmary and recurrent romance-motives of the cycle, being (1) the 
exhibition of an object in the course of an established procedure, 
(2) the necessity of asking a technical question concerning it, and 
(3) the fatality that follows failure to make the required demand. 
It embodies further the second but not less important and predominant 
motive of the cycle, being that of a quest pursued in order to learn the 
story connected with the said object. 

Of Exile and Return.—On the hypothesis that the Peredur pre- 
ceded the romance literature of the Holy Graal, into which its elements 
were transferred, and that these are so old in folklore as to be pre- 
Christian, to what transformations were they made subject when-— 
so to speak-—the form of their faith was changed? It is obvious that 
a Dish of Plenty is nothing to the purpose of the mystic, nor indeed is a 
Magical Cauldron of which three particles or drops communicated all 
Wisdom, but a deep draught was destruction. Even what has been 
termed by scholarship the Exile and Return formula, which char- 
acterises so many folk-tales and has been traced in the Peredur, as 
well as in that still later text, the English Syr Percyvelle—supposed, 
like the former, to embody primitive elements—offers little to our 
purpose. It is easy to compare the myth of coming forth and going 
back—-which commemorates also an intervening perjpd of toil, 
adventure and quest--with the morality of those old Instituted 
.Mysteries which are thought to have offered in dramatic form -an 
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allegory of the soul’s first estate in 4 pure land lying under a pure sky, 
its expulsion or descent therefrom and finally its return thereto by 
following the life of the Mysteries. There is nothing in the Peredur 
story and as little or next to nothing in a score of the collateral 
fables to justify such a comparison. The Peredur is indeed—pace 
folklore scholarship—a tolerably indifferent example of the suggestive 
formula, 

The Story of Galahad.—It can be only by way of parenthesis, 
but I may add here as a point which has never been noticed by 
criticism, that the formula in question js illustrated in a very full 
manner by the Quest of Galahad, which otherwise of all texts confesses 
least to the presence of folklore motives. Galahad is born in the 
Graal Castle, goes out therefrom, undertakes the quest thereof, 
because of the Sacred Hallows, and in fine returns thereto. It may 
seem like the shewing of a vision, a perfunctory research, since he 
knew already of the Castle, the Graal and the other treasures. But 
in reality it is more than this, for albeit he was born in the Castle he 
was not reared therein, but in a convent of white nuns, and it is 
reasonable to suppose that his first ocular knowledge of the Holy 
Vessel was when he beheld its manifestation at King Arthur's Court, 
in common with the whole chivalry of the Round Table. 

The Story of Peredur.—In recurrence, I conclude that while 
Peredur is much more than the story of a fool and his folly, since the 
valour of a simpleton leads him to a high grade in the chivalry of 
this world, it is useless to question his oracles till he has suffered that 
transformation of the later romance-cycle, by which he became in 
fine the Perlesvaux of the High History, the Parzival of Wolfram 
von Yschenbach and the second of the three peers in the Quest of 
Galahad. 

The Sacred Vessel.—When the magical cauldron of Celtic folk- 
lore was changed over into Christian symbolism it became the Holy 
Graal. Though there are cups, talismans, bowls and brews without 
end in the old, old fairy-tales it is to be noted that there is no pree 
Christian Greal. But what is actually that Holy Vessel of the Sanc- 
tuary, the memorials of which grew out of folklore and are enshrined 
in those great books of chivalry by which alone we know concerning 
it? The answer is that the Cauldron of the Dagda became either that 
Paschal Dish in which Christ ate the Last Supper with his apostles, 
or altesnatively the Cup or Chalice in which He consecrated the wine 
at the Firs Rucharist. There seems to be some confusion in the 
mind of the romances on this subject. In either case it became a 
Holy of Holies and of all Holies. The reason was that after the 
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sacramental and other ceremonial offices of Maunday Thursday it was 
used to receive the Precious Blood which flowed from the wounds of 
Christ. The circumstances are recounted variously, as follows: 
(t) When the centurion pierced the side of Christ Joseph of Arima- 
‘thea collected the issue from the wound and preserved it in- this 
vessel, (2) Alternatively it received the blood still flowing from the 
wounds, apparently from the whole body, when this was prepared for 
burial. The first point is therefore that the Graal was a Relic of the * 
Passion, and the other Hallows in the Castle or Temple of the Mystery 
were relics in like manner : (1) The spear with blood flowing from the 
point, taken over ex hypothesi from folklore, which does not explain 
the issue, whereas in the romances of the Graal it is another miracle 
connected with the Crucifixion, being the Lance of Longinus. (2) The 
Sword, which—rather curiously—is not that of St. Peter but either the 
weapon used to behead St. John the Baptist, or alternatively it is the 
traditional sword of Judas Maccabeus, or one purely mythical and 
said to have been that of King Solomon. (3) The Dish, which in folk- 
lore sometimes carries a head swimming in blood and may be that of 
the blessed Bran. In the later romances there is no explanation « 
toncerning it, but having regard to the confusion which represents 
the Graal itself sometimes as that vessel in which Christ ate the 
Paschal Lamb on “ Sher-Thursday ” and sometimes as the Cup of 
the Eucharist, it may be that some of the romance-writers saw to it 
that both objects should count among the Hallows and appear in the 
solemn pageants. In conformity with this suggestion the Grand 
Saint Graal represents the Sacramental Chalice as placed within the 
Graal. (4) Subsidiary Hallows, which appear only in certain texts, 
are the Crown of Thorns, the Nails used at the Crucifixion and the 
Cerements which enveloped the Sacred Body in the rock-hewn 
sepulchre. 

Various Allocations.—According to the metrical romance of 
Joseph of Arimathea, which passes under the name of Robert de 
@orron, the Graal was that vessel “in which Christ prepared His 
sacrament,” and the Tituvel of Albrecht von Scharfenburg concurs 
herein ; but in Diw Créne it is a ciborium containing Sacred Hosts. 
On the other hand in the Grand Saint Graal it is that Dish in which 
the Son of God partook of the Last Supper before He gave to the 
disciples His own flesh and blood. It is the Paschal Dish also in the® 
Huth Merlin and in the Galahad Quest. In conclusion as to this gratter, 
several texts, like the continuations of the Conte del Ggael by Gautier 
and Manessier, are acquainted with Graal history as regards its office 
in the Passion and as a reliquary of the Precious Blood, but with 
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nothing antecedent thereto, and-it is the same with the Vulgate 
Merlin. 

The Mass of the Graal.—For us and for our concern it happens 
fortunately that the Graal does not lie within the measures of a simple 
relic,” It is the Cup of a Super-Pontifical Mass in the traditional story 
concerning Joseph of Arimathea, in the Didot Perceval, the Grand 
Saint Graal, the High History and the Quest of Galahad. Of this Mass 
there are two aspects and the distinction between them is of high 
symbolical importance. According to certain texts the Graal Mass 
draws its peculiar virtue from Secret Words communicated by Christ 
Himself to Joseph of Arimathea, who was the first Bishop of Christen- 
dom, himself therefore independent of all manifest apostolates and 
succeeded by those who were set apart in like manner from any 
official priesthood. When Joseph was imprisoned by the Jews, 
Christ brought him the Sacred Vessel, which had passed previously 
from his hands, and ‘ communicated to him certain Secret Words, 
which were the grace and power thereof.” It appears afterwards as a 
vessel of sacramental and inward refreshment, the celebration of which 
becomes a daily service in commemoration of the Lord’s Supper. 
In Gerbert’s conclusion to the Conte there is a service performed at an 
altar over “ the holy spiritual thing.” A prose version of the Joseph 
speaks of the secret uttered at the great sacrament performed over 
the Graal. 

Texts of Transubstantiation.—This is on the one sid® and 
appears to intimate a purely spiritual Mystery, as if the Ritual of a 
Hidden Church were celebrated in the presence of an elect body of 
believers. There is, however, another aspect of the Mass formula, 
repregented by the High History and the Galahad Quest. These are 
texts of transubstantiation. In the first of these texts the Mass of the 
Graal is characterised by five changes, corresponding to the Five 
Wounds which Christ received upon the Cross, though behind this 
there is a deeper meaning which is mentioned but not disclosed : -it 
is called the Secret of the Sacrament. At another celebration the 
Sacred Vessq] seemed transformed into the Divine Body. It may be 
compared with yet another account, in which the Blessed Virgin 
places her Child in the hands of a Hermit-Priest, but at the Canon of 
the Mass the Child becomes the Man-Christ crucified. For the Galahad 
Quest the “ flesh and blood of God” are present in the Graal. Ata 
Mass witnessed by Lancelot the Holy Trinity in the guise. of Three 
Men are exeltgd above the head of the officiating priest, and two of 
them place the youngest in the priest’s hands. On another occasion a. 
child enters the substance of Bread. Again a Man is elevated bearing - 
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the stigmata of the Passion, and this Being passes subsequently from 
the vessel and communicates to the Knights present. It is good to 
add*that in the last celebration of all these terrifying wonders are 
taken out of the way, and the attainment of Galahad is marked bya 
gommunion not less spiritual by intention and intimation than any- 
thing in the Didot Perceval. The words are: “ And when he that 
is to say, the man who was in the likeness of a Bishop and had about 
him a great fellowship of angels—‘‘ came to the sacrament of the 
Mass and had done, anon he called Galahad and said to him: ‘ Come 
forth, the servant of Jesu Christ, and thou shalt see that thou hast 
much desired to see.’ And then he began to tremble right hard, 
when the deadly flesh began to behold the spiritual things... . 
Therewith the good man took our Lord’s body betwixt his hands and 
proffered it to Galahad, and he received it right gladly and meekly 

. » And therewith he kneeled down before the table, and made 
his prayers, and then suddenly his soul departed to Jesu Christ and 
a great multitude of angels bore his soul up to heaven, that the two 
fellows might well behold it. Also the two fellows saw come from 
heaven an hand, but they saw not the body. And then it came 
right to the vessel, and took it and the spear, and so bore it up to 
heaven. Sithen was there never man so hardy to say that he had 
seen the Sancgreal.” 

Spiritual -Mysteries.—In these great transfigurations I submit 
that although the Sacred Vessel continues sometimes to bear the 
seals of its folklore origin, giving refreshment of earthly food, we are 
not justified for such reason in ignoring its spiritual Mysteries and in 
regarding it as nothing better or more important than a pagan Bowl 
of Plenty. “ All manner of meats and drinks,” says the Great Quest, 
“and all the hall was fulfilled with good odours,” or ‘a savour as all 
the spicery in the world.” We need remember, I think, only that he 
who feeds the soul feeds also the body and that in the sacramental 
sense the same elements serve equally in both. It is God Who mani- 
fests and God Who communicates Himself under all the veils of 
cfeation. ’ - 

Mystical Aspects of the Eucharist.—If such be the story belong- 
ing to the Holy Graal and such the nature of its mystery, it is obvious 
that its mystical aspects can reside only in a deeper understanding 
of the Eucharist. As to this I must be contented perforce With the 
simple citation of findings which I have made previously. Behigd ail 
the transubstantiations, the spiritual and the real regences, the 
symbolism of daily bread and the wine of earthly grapes, to intimate 
concerning the supersubstantial bread and the wine of life in the king- 
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dom, there lies—founded on experience—that doctrine which teaches 
the communication of Divine Substance to the soul, and this is the 
dcctrine of Divine’ Union, that term and consummation of all our 
mystical quests. Herein are the mystic aspects of the Holy Graal; 
they remain of necessity-within the measures of the Mass ; but in thix 
higher understanding the Book of the Mass is the greatest Book of 
Initiation which has been put into any language, and the literature 
of the Holy Graal is an inspired commentary thereon. If these aspects 
appeal to us, be it remembered that they are for our translation into 
life, in which way—and so only—we can follow on our own part the 
Quest of the Holy Graal. 

Path of Heaven.—We can follow, and we may even attain at the 
end, like Galahad, if we are valiant, wise and true, are integrated in 
the spirit of the Quest, as into a sacred Order of Knighthood, a chivalry 
which is not of this world. It is a path which leads to heaven— 
that is to say, into the state of mystical and ineffable union with Christ, 
by Whom I mean and understand not only the great human Master 
Who walked with the elect in Nazareth, but that mode of Deity 
Which is immanent in all creation. God hidden arid revealed under 
the veils of manifest things is the cosmic Christ ; God hidden in the 
transcendence, beyorid those measures which we denominate space 
and time, is the Eternal Father, with Whom we are in communion 
only through and in Christ by that bond of love between them which 
is the Holy Spirit. The Divine within us, too often hidden too deeply 
in our manifest humanity, yet indeed immanent within us, is Christ 
Mystical, the Kingdom of Heaven within us—that side, aspect, apex, 
centre and sanctuary within, where that abides which is not apart 
from,God in the universe, far as our manifest self may seem remote 
therefrom. 

German Cycle of the Graal.—Hereof are the mystic aspects of 
the Holy Graal, and at this point the discourse properly ends, but a 
word must be added about the German cycle of the Holy Graal and 
there are additamenta, owing to rumours and speculations which, 
not so far kack in the past, have been current in certain quarters. 
The Parzival of Wolfram von Eschenbach has not come up for our 
consideration because the Graal in that knightly epic is neither bowl 
nor chalice, but a stone carried on a green cushion and exposed on a 
jacinth fable. It is called pure, precious and Lapis exilis, the last 
formuja being met with otherwise but once only in symbolism, when 
it is used ky,Raymond Lully to describe the Transmuting Stone of 
Alchemy. I sill not dwell on its food-giving properties, for it served 
thé banquets ready dressed, an eternal pantry and cellar, a sufficiency 
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for the table of Gargantua. It appears to be called for this reason 
“ the crown of all earthly riches.” Its virtues were renewed on Good 
Friday in each year by the descent of a dove from ‘heaven, carrying a 
sacredHost, which she deposits on the stone and then returns upward, 
It has been 2 fashion to laud the epic of Wolfram for its high rhoral 
excellence: to my own mind it belittles its own symbolism, and one 
is not unprepared beforehand for the latest thesis of American scholar- 
ship—that the German Graal legend degenerated into the mysteries 
of iniquity belonging to the Venusberg. I have mentioned Diw 
Créne already, which substitutes a ciborium for a chalice, and is the 
chronicle of a quest pursued in a world of shadows, for the Keeper 
of the Graal and his chivalry wear the semblance of life, but have been 
long dead. The Titurel of Albrecht von Scharfenburg throws over 
the antecedent inventions of the German cycle and represents the 
Graal as a chalice. Wolfram and Albrecht have also variants to offer 
as regards the conventional question which is a keynote of the - 
Perceval texts. It concerns no longer the service of the Graal, but 
the woe which reigns in the Castle or the meaning of the mournful 
prodigies, As in the French cycle, the healing of a wounded king, 
who—except in Wolfram—is the reigning king of the Graal depends 
thereon. 

A Speculative Hypothesis.—It is very difficult to place a mystical 
construction on the significance of this Graal question. It offers no 
intelligible motive, but is to all appearance arbitrary. If, however, 
Arthur and his court were the chivalry of the Christian world, in the 
sense of that part of humanity which is on God’s side in the world i 
were the Keeper of the Graal in—let us say—the Didot Perceval, 
which is the most logical version concerning him, the Priest and King 
of a Hidden Church; did he pass into languishments because those 
outside its gates neither knew nor cared concerning its Great Mysteries 
of Christ and God; and supposing the question signified: ‘“‘ Shew 
unto me the vision of these Mysteries,” as a bid for initiation therein : 
then we are at the door of some great business belonging to the Secret 
Tr&dition—but not otherwise. It is then a simple case gf: ‘“ Ask, 
and ye shall find ; knock, and it shall be opened unto you.” : 

Alleged Eastern Origin.—And now as to those rumours and 
speculations about which I have promised to speak. It has been said 
that the Graal is of Eastern origin, in the sense of India and not in that 
of Palestine. But the name and the thing, its legends and gheir 
romance-literature are myths connected with relics, whigherelics are 
concerned with the Passion of Christ, for the most part, As such, 
they are not of India. of China or of Cathav Tat ve bean nie omindh 
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clear and not confuse ourselves and the issues of our subject by mis- 
taking analogies for identities, and by regarding a natural tendency 
of imagination to’ symbolise independently on the same objects as 
proof that a given symbol which we may denominate B is historically 
derived by succession from some antecedent symbol, denominated 4. 
The world of myth, legend and folklore is full of stories about cups 
and bowls, but the sole subsisting identity between them is that they 
deal in bowls and cups. A lamp hangs in the Sanctuary of every 
Catholic church, but it is not referable to the lamp of Aladdin, though 
Both things are lamps. In like mannner. the Ring of Gyges has no 
connection whatever with the Ring of the Nibelungs, though the 
story in both cases is concerned with rings. There is a significant and 
important symbolism concerning a Cup of the Mysteries in Vedic 
India, but it is not the Cup of the Graal. M. Emile Burnouf in'La 
Vase Sacrée et ce qu’il contient has taken likeness for identity in this 
manner. He has given a good working account of the Indian Vase 
sacrée, with which he has a certain acquaintance, and has then gone 
on to speak of the Great Cup, about which he knows little, as if the 
second were derived from the first by a movement of mystical wisdom 
from East to West. But until he can tell us that there was a High 
Mass celebrated in Vedic India, a consecration of Bread and Wine 
and a doctrine akin to transubstantiation, his case fails. 

The Holy Graal and the Heresies.—There were different pitfalls 
laid for the unwary by Mrs. Cooper-Oakley, whom I mention because she 
is likely to be known among theosophical students of Masonry. She 
reflects from anterior writers and in particular from Eugéne Aroux, 
who himself extended and deepened the dreams of Gabriele Rossetti. 
Put shortly, the thesis is that the Holy Graal connects by derivation 
with early Gnostic and Manichzan heresies through later Albigensian 
heresies. My answer is that these sects or theosophies—however we 
elect to term them—were not concerned with (a) Passion relics, 
(b) devotion 'to the Precious Blood, or {c) a very high doctrine of the 
Real Presence in the Eucharist. 

The Quastion of Templar Origin.—Provisionally at least, ] must 
ask my readers to beware also of hypothetical Templar connections. 
I do not think that the last word has been said on this subject, which 
remains in suspension awaiting further evidence. I have wanted this 
evidence badly to interlink certain schools and for possible light on - 
Masogry. The fact that the literature of the Holy Graal grew up 
with the Holy Order of the Temple, that its canon closed approxi- 
mately with, the suppression of the chivalry, and that the Graal 
Knighthood in the poem of Wolfram von Eschenbach is rather like 
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the Militia Templi coutd be taken as points of departure, were 
further facts forthcomiffg to illustrate the alleged connection ; but 
they are not evidential by themselves. 

Views of Eugene Aroux.—Such was not, however, the opinion of 
Engéne Aroux, a legatee in hypothesis and reverie of the Italian 
Gabriele Rossetti. That “‘anti-papal spirit which preceded the 
Reformation” was the subject pursued by both, through paths of 
medieval poetry and far paths of romance. In Les MySTERES DE LA 
CHEVALERIE et de l’Amour Platonique au Moyen Age, Aroux in par- 
ticular took all chivalrous romance as his subject and found 
everywhere the evidence in full of a combat a l’outrance offered by 
the Albigensian Church; its analogues and connotations, to the 
Court and Church of Rome. But seeing that in France and Germany 
the literature of the Holy Graal is part of the literature of chivalry 
it was turned also to his purpose, was connected with the Knights 
Templar——who were as much heresy incorporated as were ever the 
Cathari or Albigenses—while the Templars were a school or sect of 
Freemasons, and Freemasonry was older at least than the vendetta 
of Guelphs and Ghibellines. There arose thus in his mind that por- 
tentous dream which he denominated La Massenia du Saint-Graal, 
described as “a mysterious association, the members of which were 
incorporated to discover that Vase of Truth inscribed with luminous 
characters, wherein was collected the Precious Blood of the Saviour— 
in other terms to lead back the Christian Church to the practice of 
apostolical times and the faithful observance of gospel-precepts.”’ 
Alternatively, the Sacred Vessel contained the Celtic Awen, which 
was water of sacrifice and inspiration. 

The Graal and Masonry.—As regards the Massenia it is advanced 
that the methods of reception and the precautions by which it was 
protected can be gathered from the procedure obtaining now in Free- 
masonry, which is nothing but the Massenia continued. There were 
originally three Grades, presumably and only because there are three 
in,Craft Masonry ; but they were extended afterwards to seven, for 
Aroux*remembered the seven Grades of the FRENCH Rig; and in 
fine they were increased to thirty-three, this being the perfect sym- 
bolical number of the Rirus Scoricus, ANTIQUUS ET ACCEPTUS, 
The last development commemorated the fusion of Albigenses, 
Templars and Ghibellines effected by Dante. I confess that I should 
prefer to regard the great Italian poet as originator and patron of the 
Scottisu Rite, rather than the shallow infidel and over-Igrd,poetaster 
who was Frederick the Great. But Aroux dwelt at the fopt of Mount 
Impossible in a wilderness of farfadets, and it is taking him much tod 
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seriously to say that there is no evidence for his views: there is in 

. truthnosensetherein. Hisscheme of romance-triticism could be applied 
with equal success to Rookwoop and Brack Bess, while as regards 
the literature of the Holy Graal he seems only to have known it at 
second hand. There is a mystery behind the Graal, but it is not a 
mystery of heresy, least of all of the Albigensian kind. In fine, Aroux 
was not a Mason, but I have always regretted that his star of fortune 
did not lead him to unearth in some forgotten archives that “ detached” 
Grade entitled CHEVALIER DE LA TABLE RONDE which is cited in the 
mammoth List of Ragon: he would have found wonders therein and 
we should have heard of more than its name. 

Beauty of Graal Literature.—So much in respect of the rumours, 
and of idle dreams enough. I reach now a conclusion from which 
none will dissent. There is no romance-literature to compare with 
that of the Holy Graal. There is no French poem of the period which 
has a talismanic magic like the Conte del Graal. Asa book of romance 
in pageantry there is no collection of episodes like the High History. 
And from cover to cover I think that the glory of all the glories is the 
Book of the Quest of Galahad. 


THE HOLY LODGE 

By its own hypothesis, the Art and Mystery of Masonry did not begin, 
symbolically speaking, with the Masters of the SacRED LopcE, when a 
King reigned over Israel, but with those of another epoch and another 
institution, that is to say, a Hoty Lopee, about which we know nothing 
but the names of those who ruled it. It remains an implicit of the 
Order ; and as there is something which, ex hypothesi, follows the 
Grade in culmination of the Craft series, so there is something which 
anteceded. It isa root of mystery which has not as yet been penetrated 
in the world of symbolism. As Solomon, King of Israel, Hiram, 
King: of Tyre, and Hiram, the Master-Builder, presided over that 
department of the Mystery which is represented by the Temple at 
Jerusalem, so did Moses, Aholiab and Bezaleel preside over that 
Mystery wich is commemorated by the promulgation of the kaw 
and the creation of the Tabernacle. Had the old literati who invented 
this first of all Grand Lodges known the Sepher Ha Zohar in a more 
intimate sense than was possible from Latin extracts they might have 
produced something memorable as to this imputed head and fount of 
all Eymblematic Freemasonry. We might have heard perchance of 
mythical gldgrs in Israel before the Sanhedrim was constituted, of 
wise men who did not sit down to feast and rise up to play when Moses 
was hidden in the mystic mount and who were therefore permitted 
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to see the original Tables of Stone~before’ *they wierd: $roken ‘by. thie 
Lawgiver. It Would have been for them assurédly a tradition Behind 
tradition, a Masonry behind Masonry, ‘ a-beginning and. term of quest. 
For the Zohar tells us that these first Tabled comprehended -tIfe liber-” 
- agion of all, whereas those which were eubstituted in their. place 
containéd the law of prohibition and boridage. So also from’ the same ~ 
soutces, though not to the same extent, they could have derived 
eloquent intimations respecting the Second Temple, which. might 
have been woven into their story concerning the GRAND oR Royat 
LopcE, concerning Zerubbabel, Prince of the People, and those at 
work with him. a at 
WILLIAM HUTCHINSON Shap? 
Certain “moral and elucidatory lectures ” were published’ ander” 
the suggestive title of THE Spirit oF MAsonRY, in 1775, apd 4 iwere: 
recommended to the consideration of Brethren in the: “GRAND LODGE 
PROCEEDINGS of November 13, 1776. The work wat *pesdribetd by 
Oliver as “the first efficient attempt to explain, in & sational and 
scientific manner, the true philosophy of the Order.” ‘The author was 
William Hutchinson, a man of antiquarian pursuits and a virtuoso of 
his period, who was born in 1732 and died on April 7, 1814. 
Woodford’s Panegyric.—There is nothing more excellent than 
“the brief note of Woodford on him whom he terms “ the father of 
Masonic symbolism.” I mean that it is admirable in spirit and 
expresses what all men feel with regard to the worth of its subject, 
“‘ whose head and heart went in unison, whose life was blameless and 
whose memory is still fondly regarded by Freemasons, wherever the 
English language is spoken.” To say that a writer who did not enter 
earthly life till fifteen years after the GRanD LopcE was founged 
can be regarded as the father of Masonic symbolism is of course 
nonsense: the meaning is that he cast light thereon, and this he did 
certainly. William Hutchinson was a native of Barnard Castle, 
Durham. Like Ashmole, he “ solicited in Chancery” and like him 
alsp he was a great student of the past. I believe that his county 
histories of Durham, Northumberland and Cumberlan@ are still 
valuable works of reference. He tried general literature also, includ- 
‘ing several dramatic pieces and a story in the manner of Walpole’s 
unforgotten CASTLE OF OTRANTO. I have unfortunately seen none of 
these things. Amidst his intellectual pursuits he contrived to be suc- 
cessful in the law, as well as to prolong his life beyond the normal span. 
Masonic Activities.—I do not know when or where Hetchinson 
was made a Mason, but he became and remained the Master of BAr- 
NARD CASTLE Lopce for several years, during which period it was his 
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clistont to abi" Lecturés or Charges; they brought Brethren from 
considerable” ‘distances, and it was in this manner, by a selection from 
the seres, that. the Sprrit oF-Masonry came ultimately into being. 

“Tt was Hutcltinson’s one work on the Craft subject, was published in 
¥775, and five editions in all appeared in the author’s lifetime, not tp. 
speak of a German version, belonging to the year 1780. Finally, it 
was edited and annotated by George Oliver, who was in deep sym- 
pathy with its author's standpoint. 

- Connected Views of Hutchinson and Ashe.—As it wil call ‘to 
be said at one stage or another I may define my own view from the 
beginning by stating that Hutchinson’s attempts to discover prehistoric 
Magonry are to be set aside as definitely as his frantic etymologies: 
‘These things are products of his period and have condemned them- 
selves long since. That which remains over is his intimations of , 
Masonry in, its Christian aspects, which are memorable as a record of * 
feeling—also at their proper period—and as an indication of the tenor 
of that time in Masonic circles. (x) The origin of Masonry is not 
solely from builders, architects or mechanics. When Moses ordained 

the Sanctuary and Solomon the Temple they selected men enlight- 
ened by the true faith to conduct these ‘‘ works of piety.” We aay - 
compare Jonathan Ashe in the Masonic MaNuaL, who extends and 
underscores the points of Hutchinson by affirming that the Society~ 
was never established for the profit of working Architects or Masons, 
and that these were never its founders in any sense. It originated as 
a religious, social and charitable establishment, the members acting 
as builders on two occasions only—under Moses and at the Temple of 
Jerusalem. (2) Masonic symbols may have been “ deduced” from 
the Assideans, the Essenes and other religious schools of the past, 

including Druidism. According to Ashe, it had professors before the 
Flood, while the Noachide were its Wardens afterwards. From these 
it descended to the Egyptians, Chaldeans and Masters in Israel. 

Some of its principles are referable to Pythagoras and also to the 
Basilidean system of religion. (3) The loss of the Mason’s Word, * 

which is a cardinal allegory of the Emblematic Art, signifies the fss 
of religious purity through the corruption of the faith in Israel. . 
The “deplorable estate” of religion under the Jewish Law is thug, 
held to be described by Masonry “‘ in figures.” Ashe re-expresses | the 
notion *by ‘affirming that the Order is “a positive contradiction to 
Jewgsh blindness and infidelity.” As to the direction and naturé ‘of 
that blinginess it is indicated by Hutchinson’s explanation of the 
three Lodge-Luminaries, for they represent three stages of Masonry, 
otherwise three dispensations of God to man: (a) the Divine know- 
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ledge communicated in Eden before the Fall ; (0) “under the Mosaic 
Law’ and _(c) in the Christian revelation—which the Jews rejected, 
The Lights are also significant of the Holy Trinity; which is a rock of 
offence in Israel. (4) And now‘ag.to the light of Christ and how it is 
_-Tgflected in the Order: The Master Mason répresents a man tinder 
the influence of Christian revelation,“ saved-from the grave of 
iniquity and raised to thé faith of salvation.” . This view and its 
literal wording are reproduced by Ashe, and according to both, writers 
all Master Masons bear the emblem of the Trinity ; but the reference’ 
of Hutchinson is apparently to the Pentagram, having the letter G in 
its centre, while Ashe is alluding to the rosettes worn on the apron. 
(5) Hutchinson says that Masonry is founded on the Mysteries of 
Religion, that the four cardinal virtues are the furniture of.the. Lodge, 
and that Prudence—in its union apparently with Fortitude, Temper- 
ance and -Justice—is comparable to that’ Star which led thé Wise Men 
- to Bethtehem, proclaiming the nativity of the Son of God. -Ashs 
“reproduces the same idea when he’ affirms that the forms. of worship 
-in the-variqus and.remote ages of the world “ aie alffesolved into the 
,. préseiitisystem of Masonry, which is made perfect by means of Chris- 
~ tiantty,” * : 
The Secret Tradition.-—I have been at the pains of making this 
summary and contrast to shew how it stood with Masonic hypothesis, 
respectively in 1785 and 1815, or before and after the Union and 
long after the Boox oF Constitutions threw open the portals of the 
Order to members of the Jewish religion and to Deists. It will be 
~ observed and could have been developed further that each thesis 
~ certifies to the existence of that Secret Tradition from primitive times 
~ off which the old Masonic literati insisted ever and continually : gow 
this claim is everywhere in the cognate literatures and its root is in 
the secret theosophy of Israef. It has not therefore been invented by 
- Masons : the error of their particular enthusiasm was to identify the 
tradition with Emblematic Masonry, and this of course is delirium. 
The onus’ probandi is on those who affirm that the Speculative Art, 
unferstood as “a peculiar system of morality, veiled in allegory ard 
illustrated by symbols,” was in existence prior to the eighteenth 
century ; and they have never produced their evidence. They have 
offered in place of it—and as a typical Masonic substitute—the fact 
that people who were not of the building trade were members of 
Lodges. But this does not make a speculative out of an operative 
community; it does not convert a house of craftsmanshjp into a 
temple of allegory ; it does not give birth to ritual, and morg especially 
to one ritual which reflects the Instituted Mysteries of the ancient’ 
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world. The Vintners are not vintners ;_ the Haberdashers are not in 
business with buttons, tapes and cottons ; the Leather-sellers know 
little enough about harness; and finally there is the Honourable 
Company of Masons, the constituent members of which aye na wallers, 
paviours and plasterers. By the doors long since have the Crafts gone 
out therefrom, ‘and they have not left their shadows behind in tife 
way of moralisation or ceremonies. We do not therefore term the 
vintner “of that Livery an Emblematic Tavern-Keeper, nor do we 
speak of Symbolical Saddlers. ‘ 

- Genegjs of the Emblematic Order.—That which we call Free- 
masonry appears on the surface to have followed the course of the 
City Companies and having been operative through the ages to have 
ceased gradually therefrom and taken unto itself an organised: life 
after another manner ; but this is not really its history : the descrip- 
tion applies only to the Company of Masons, which is utterly distinct 
from the Emblematic Order. It will be seen that we are in the presence 
of a mystery, and indeed it is literally true to say that our Emblematical 
Order is in this respect without a parallel in history. History of its 
own there is next to none available prior to the year 1717. In place of 
it thee is speculation-—romantic reverie,‘invéntion of every kind. - 
Over and above all there is the fashion of the moment, which is to 
annex everything in the history of architecture and in that of the 
building guilds, assuming that in some undemonstrable manner these 
things belong to our subject and throw light thereon. The best 
evidence that they do nothing of the kind is ready to our hand in the 
fact that the antiquities of these subjects exhibit no. traces of a craft 
converted into morality, or veiled in allegory or symbolically illus- 
trated. On the other hand the real antiquities of Speculative Free- 
magonry are in the secret literatures and in the Instituted Mysteries 
of the past. 

The Christian Elements.—Hutchinson and Ashe did not look at 
the subject in this manner, and it would not have been possible that 
they should ; but both rejected decisively the origin of Freemasonry 
aniong working architects and craftsmen. The fact is worth noting, 
and so is the thesis which they maintain in common—that the Third 
Degree is Christian. As it stands before us and is worked now among 
us, after many processes of editing, it bears the seals of Christianity. 
At the period of Hutchinson it was possible to say, and he affirmed 
withgut contradiction that “ the members of our Society at this day, 
in the third stage of Masonry, confess themselves to be Christians.” 
At the risk of repetition subsequently we may compare the evidence 
of Oliver (1) as regards the old Lecrures, which said that “God 
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sent His only begotten Son at the appointed time to instruct Israel,” 
and (2) as regards the Roya ARcuH, in which the original prayer 
« at Opening concluded with these words: ‘‘ This we most humbly 


beg, in the name and for the sake of Jesus Christ, our Lord and 
Saviour.” 
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ILLUMINATI OF AVIGNON 


I have explained elsewhere that there is a mass of error and con- 
fusion as regards this foundation, which has been usually termed an 
Academy. It has been referred erroneously to the year 1760 and 
alternatively to 1785, having Abbé Perncty as its founder. At or 

“about the first of these periods the retired Benedictine in question 
scemg to have been concerned with an informal and unmasonic associa- 
tion at the place in question for the investigation of future events by 
means of a peculiar Kabalistic oracle. This oracle directed members 
to follow the teachings of Emanuel Swedenborg. In view of such 
mission the association appears to have dissolved. But it was again in 
session at Avignon about or before 1785, still occupied with prophecy 
and now with the revelations of Swedenborg. It was visited in 17389 by 
two Englishmen and had apparently no concern in Masonry. In 1787, 
however, one of the original members, a Polish noble, Count Grab- 
bianka, having returned to the place in question, founded a Société 
DES ILLUMINES D’AVIGNON at a Masonic Lodge. We know but little 
concesming it at this period, except that it was Masonic in character 
—thongh this does not follow of necessity from its place of meeting. 
Tt was in existence, according to Kloss, in 1812. See my SECRET 
TRADITION IN FREEMASONRY, Vol. II, Book V, §3. 
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ILLUMINATI OF BAVARIA 


In the eighteenth century there was one definite and highly organised 
attempt to appropriate Masonry in the interests of a propaganda 
~which aimed at religious, political and social revolution. © The 
ILLUMINATI OF BavaARIA was an Order founded in 1776 by a young 
man named Adam Weishaupt, who had conceived a scheme of uni- 
versal reform and apparently regarded any method as justified by 
such an end. He was not a Mason at the time, but he sought initiation 
subsequently and began to incorporate Masonic elements into his 
system of Degrees. Of these there were three classes—the first Pre- 
paratory, the sccond Masonic, while the third contained the Final 
Secrets of the Order. His collaborator in the construction of the last 
series was Baron von Knigge, a Mason of considerable standing and 
one who has been praised by almost every writer for great amiability 
and many intellectual gifts. At the Masonic Convention of Wilhelms- 
bad in 1782, von Knigge sought and failed to obtain recognition for 
the Order; but—his zeal notwithstanding—he became dissatisfied 
with Weishaupt’s propaganda and abandoned the ILLUMINATI, 
shortly before their forcible suppression by an electoral edict in 1784. 
In its complexion the Order was anti-Christian, because it was an 
aggressive Dcism ; it was anti-monarchical certainly ; and those who 
describe it as an anti-social movement are not far from the mark, if 
we admit the validity of their implicits in the use of the term. It was 
an attempt to embody in association a sectarian spirit of the age which 
was represented individually by—e.g.—the German bookseller, C. F. 
Nicolai. The latter was a Mason also and is useful to remember as 
epitomising the set of intellectual, moral and religious feelings which 
brought about such experiments as the ILLUMINATI. The Masonry of 
Southern Germany was included for a time in their downfall, and 
some of the disbanded associates are represented—but on very poor 
authority—to have entered France and to have been received into a 
few of its Lodges, where they quickened the Spirit of Revolution. 
Hiere-is one example of the grounds on which continenta], Masonry is 
supposed to have had political aspects and concerns in the worst sense 
of the expression. The connection of the ILLUMINATI with the older 
Institution is simply that they adopted some of its Degrees and pressed 
them into their own service. 

Scheme of Degrees.—It is also clear that as the STRICT ORSERV~ 
ANCE made a valiant attempt to incorporate all Masonry apd irradiate 
it with the light of Christian symbolism, so German Iluminism hada 
design on the Order at large, for the acquisition of an established 
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institution which might be turned to its own ends. The STRIcT 
OBSERVANCE failed because it built upon the sand of a specific claim 
which it proved impossible to substantiate ; Illuminism failed because, 
in the first place, it originated in a country which was counter to the 
spisit of its programme, and, secondly, because simple Deism, othes- 
wise natural religion, is a mental persuasion, restricted by the measures 
of external testimony, apart from inward experience, and has never 
been a motive power. But it was on this that Weishaupt sought to 
raise his doctrine of human perfectibility, while the means sought for 
its advageement were political revolution and the destruction of all 
authority, for the restoration of patriarchal life. There is-no occasion 
at this day to discuss the merits of such a scheme, and as it has no 
concern with our Masonic subject it is only necessary to set out 
the plan of the Rite as follows: A. PREPARATORY DEGREES.—(z) 
Novice AND TEACHER, almost apart as such from ceremonial pro- 
cedure. (2) ACADEMY OF ILLUMINISM, otherwise BRETHREN OF 
Minerva. The reception was at the dead of night in a dark room. 
(3) ILLuminatus Minor. (4) ILtuminatus Major, otherwise Scot- 
TIsH Novicr—reflected from Masonry. The Candidate is represented 
as depositing an account of his life in the hands of his Sponsor, and 
this was checked by information derived from the Intelligence Depart- 
ment of the Order. B. INTERMEDIARY DEGREE.—ScOTTISH KNIGHT 
oF ILLuMINISM, founded on Ecossais GRADES of Masonic Chivalry 
and reproducing points of their procedure. An alternative name was 
ILLumINATUS DiriGeNns. The Candidate was called upon to testify 
his belief that the Superiors of IIluminism were also the unknown and 
lawful Superiors of Freemasonry. C. CLAss OF THE LESSER MYSTERIES. 
—(1) Eport, or PRIEST OF ILLUMINISM. The Candidate was -hood- 
winked and driven by a circuitous route to the place of assembly. 
He was brought into a brilliantly illuminated Temple, wherein was a 
vacant throne, by which lay the insignia of royalty, and a cushion 
whereon was folded a white priestly robe and girdle. The Candidate 
was to choose between them, and if he was guided rightly he became 
a Priest of jhe Order, when a part of its policy was unveiled te him. 
(2), REGENT or PRINcrpaTus ILLUMINATUS. The political aspects of the 
Order were developed in this Grade of Knighthood. D. CLass oF THE 
GREATER MYSTERIES.—(1) MaGus or PHILOSOPHER. (2) Man-Kinc. 
The last’ Mysteries were contained in these Degrees, but no account 
of thejr Ritual procedure has transpired. Weishaupt had no influence: 
his schema, conceived i in the study was devoid of life and substance. 
Authoritigs -—So far as England is concerned, the history of 
Tiuminism in Germany remains to be written, but—as I have indicated 
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already—there is a very full account in the third and fourth volumes 
of Barruel’s MEMOIRS OF ANTI-JACOBINISM, and making allowances 
for the prejudices and misrepresentations of this author it is valuable 
on the points of fact. Gould also has provided a good summary 
account in his large History oF FREEMASONRY. . 


ILLUMINATION 


T have had occasion to affirm that Masonry is a hicroglyphical abs- 
tract, or itinerary of the integration of the mind in God. Our initia- 
tions, passings, raisings, our exaltations and installations ar@stages of 
progress by which—ex hypothesi and figuratively—the mind of the 
recipient enters into light and is advanced therein. From the begin- 
ning even to the end he is assumed to be desiring light, and—speaking 
intellectually— it is claimed that he receives it in stages. 

Outward and Inward.—The outward light is in analogy with the 
light within, but the light signified by the Mysteries is of course an 
inward light. Now, the great gifts are possible only for those who 
are prepared to receive them, and the fact that most people are un- 
fitted for the experience of truth is exhibited sufficiently by the 
further fact that they are without it. No one waits in vain ‘ for the 
spark from heaven to fall,” since the Spiritual Mysteries of the whole 
stellar universe are ever ready to descend into the soul, if the soul be 
capable of tolerating that light which they will enkindle within it. 
The state of being properly prepared is not only the great secret of 
the path of quest for light, but is the path itself: it resides in an 
unity of dedication, an unity of desire and purpose directed towards 
the one end. The way is then always open; there is always a method 
of ascent and descent between superiors and inferiors; there js an 
instrument, a ladder of the soul: in a word, the soul has a scala cali. 

The Rites and their Purpose.—We shall see that the French 
mystic, L. C. de Saint-Martin -was desirous to know God, Who is 
Truth and the Light of light. When he first entered the Masonic 
Rite of his teacher, Pasqually, he imagined most probably that his 
reception and advancement therein would conduce to thés end, a8 if 
Divine Things could be unveiled suddenly. In this case, he did not 
understand in his youth what many at the present day fail to realise 
in their age, namely, that the external part of initiation is only an 
outer gate and simulacrum of the mystical experiment. The Rites 
which at any period have been dispensed by the great Confratemnities 
are comparable to the formule of transmutation in ,old books of 
alchemy : they represent the process, but cannot per se perform the 
life and work of the process, Those who are acquainted with the 
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secret inward paths followed by the old mystics may come to know 
that their procedure is-delineated, step by step, in some of the higher 
initiations ; and though of necessity these can offer only the symbols 
of things that are incommunicable by any pageant of the Mysteries, 
they are yet aids by which—if otherwise prepared—the Candidate 
may be brought into real experience. This is their use at the highest, 
when it happens that they have been themselves translated into the 
highest grade of the sacraments. It is also and precisely the use of 
Emblematic Masonry for those—as unus ex millibus—who can render 
it for thatr own purpose out of the sphere of ethical conventions into 
that of the Divine Spirit. 

Scope of Initiation.—The mystic even as the poetic gift cannot 
be communicated by systems; but in both cases a certain training 
may develop a subsisting faculty. The Temple of Initiation is in one 
sense that universe into which man enters, by the fact of his birth, 
that he may receive the lights of the universe. But, alike in the 
Sanctuary and the world, these lights are sacraments, albeit the 
instituted lights, on which man has set the consecrating seal of his will 
and purpose, may look nearer to the truth than those which have been 
put up as beacons in the natural order. The true design of initiation 
is therefore that of awakening and development: it cannot deliver 
the gifts except within its own order. If a man does not see that 
the formula of the Mass Book, “I will go up to the Altar of God,’” 
is a summary and view through the vista of the whole process, there 
is no hierophant on earth who will be able to open his eyes. At the 
same time there are nowadays so many initiable persons that the 
initiations seem almost too narrow and there are so many who have 
theJatent gift that there is a large field for every hierophant. 


IMITATION 


At all times and in all places, men under the same circumstances 
tend to think and to act in a similar or identical manner, and it may 
be thought that the recognition of this fact, which constitutes a kind « of 
reAdy-madg doctrine of imitation, is adequate to explain much.-of the 
indubitable likeness between all Instituted Mysteries in all places and 
times, including the modern system of Freemasonry and coexisting 
Orders. 

Tradition and Experience——It must not be denied that some 
of the Mysteries reflected one into another and were adapted one from 
another, 90 this fact must be applied as a check on the hypothesis 
mentioned above. But in addition to both—and indeed overruling 
both—there is the great and magisterial fact of a Secret Tradition, 
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which itself was reflected from experience. It was the tradition and 
experience—cited so often in these pages—of a new birth, new life, 
figurative or mystical death, and in fine a resurrection, rendition or 
return. There are times and places when it seems to have represented 
only a procession of events in Nature, the astronomy of the outer 
world. But in Greece—as our great exemplar—the philosophers took 
over this subject and exalted it into the soul’s legend, which is “a 
story written for one of the truest and holiest that are in this world,”’ 
because it is a true story and because those who wrote had lived it. 
In the light of Christ it is summarised by a single sentence : © verbum 
caro factum est et habitavit in nobis. The wisdom of that Word is 
formulated in the Crarr DreGREEs as if from very far away, as some- 
thing in the hiddenness, and hence lost for the time being to the 
Royal Art of life in Masonry. But it is found with the centre in the 
Christian Grades, and that centre is like a rock-hewn sepulchre, in 
which the Word is hidden indeed, but from which it is manifested 
gloriously, on a certain morning of Easter. So are our altars renewed, 
the Blazing Star is manifested in all its splendour, the Sacred Word 
is found: et habitavit in nobis, to the glory of God in the highest, 
world without end. 
IMMORTALITY 

So far as procedure is concerned under all existing obediences, it 
may seem to be technically an open question whether a man who 
does not believe in the immortality of the soul is qualified to be made 
a Mason. We know of course that the doctrine of resurrection to a 
future life has been taught ab origine in the Order and that the THIRD 
DEGREE is without meaning apart from it. But between notions of 
spurious liberality in matters of religion, Presbyterianism and Hugenot . 
influence, under the egis of the first GRAND Lonce, the nature of the 
doctrine was confused amidst a cloud of ill-starred similitudes and 
contradictory symbolism. Moreover, the doctrine that a living and 
immortal principle abides within the perishable human frame is left 
to repose only on the sanctions of so-called natural religion, the voice 
of Nature and other findings belonging to the Paley school ¢f theology. 
Any considerations which exceed these measures, however slightly, 
must be sought in the Lectures rather than the Craft Rituals or in 
the Ceremony of the Hoty Roya Arcu. The last, as we know, is 
burdened heavily with the notion of a material resurrection and 
offers no further light; the Bright and Morning Star of the CrarT 
DEGREES brings only veiled tidings of peace and salvatjow, because 
in the absence of explicit Christian application the force of the image 
fails. But there is one clear note in the Lectures which connects 
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directly with St. Paul’s definition of Faith, speaking of Blessed Man- 
sions and eternal happiness with God. It will be observed that this 
light belongs to the order of revelation and not of natural theology, 
revelation being understood as experience realised in the soul through 
Divine Light, or the manifestation of Christ Mystical. 

Message of Christian Grades.—It is written: “ He that hath 
an ear to hear, let him hear what the Spirit saith unto the Churches ”” 
—to the Lodges, Chapters and Preceptories, the places of Sacred 
Mysteries, wherein is the light of Christ. The Mysteries of Christian 
Masonryypring life and immortality to light. I include among these 
the beautiful intimations of the Marx, in which we hear of the New 
Name written in the Mystic Stone and other gospel tidings from the 
great APOCALYPSE. But they are declared further and more fully 
in the Military and Religious ORDER OF THE TEMPLE, which signifies 
the soul’s pilgrimage through life and time to the blessed and eternal 
shores. In a more perfect form of symbolism, and raising greater 
issues, the same quest or pilgrimage is signified by the Grade of 
RoskE-Croix, in which the science of the Christhood is written within 
and without. There are yet other witnesses in Masonry, but these 
suffice to shew that the light of eternity is upon it and that man under 
its gis is pictured as the pilgrim of God, from Whom he comes and 
unto Whom also he returns. If it be possible as a Craft Mason to 
elude the splintered intimations of the THIRD DEGREE, there is no 
escape from Immortality in the High Grades. 


INEFFABLE MYSTERIES 


The expression is purely conventional and involves a tautology of 
notion, as no one can communicate to another who listens only from 
without that quality of life and experience which abides within Lodge 
or Sanctuary. Iam using the term here to commemorate a recurring 
notion that there were Mysteries behind the Mysteries and more Holy 
Places concealed within the Sanctuaries, even as there may have been 
—and presumably were—the Unknown Superiors above the great 
concourse, of full Initiates. Ina sense it is pure speculation, but from 
another point of view it can be accepted as literally true, for it repre- 
sents the resident intention on the part of the Keepers or Wardens, 
the purpose which informed the Mysteries—the meaning at the back 
of the pageants. There are various constructions of these, for this 
kind of world is made up readily enough on the pattern of private 
views. In the judgment of Rome—so far as it can be held to have 
pronounced in the mouths of those who have spoken as its champions— 

tha kee cf all ic Satanism. In that of-an opposite school the key is 
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priestcraft, typically exemplified by the actuating spirit of that 
curious compilation called Krata Repos. In the judgment - of 
Masonic literati belonging to the old order—which has now fortunately 
changed and ceased to be—the Master-Key, catholic explanation and 
one thing needful, is Masonry itself, understood as a short manuduc- 
tion on the great ethical problem of how to be good, without detriment 
to ourselves and our connections. Beyond these high imaginings there 
are certain lawful inferences which can be drawn from records of the 
past on the nature of the Greater Mysteries, the testimony left by 
those who had experience at first hand concerning them, acqarding to 
which they were the Legends of the Soul on the way of its return 
homeward—to that bourne from which in truth no traveller returns, 
because he has reached thereat the last end and final object of all his 
age-long wayfaring. 


INITIATED BROTHERS OF ASIA 


It is difficult to disentangle the history of this curious but short- . 
lived Rite. The original. particulars concerning it are exceedingly 
rare, and those who drew from them in the first instance have been 
confused in their own minds or have intended to confuse others, 
while later writers have accepted their statements implicitly and in 
the last resource have borrowed successively from each other, accord- 
ing to the common way of research in Masonry. There appeared in 
the first place a French brochure about 1788, claiming to embody 
authentic news concerning the Initiated Knights and Brothers. It 
published their Laws and Statutes and affirmed that the Rite arose in 
Vienna circa 1780, spreading rapidly from that city into Italy and even 
Russia. The qualification exacted was that of Master Mason, and it 
conferred on its own part five further Degrees, being (I) SEEKERs, 
{2) SurFERERs, (3) INITIATED KNIGHTS AND BROTHERS, (4) MasTERs 
OF THE WIsE, and (5) Roya PRIESTS, or TRUE ROSECROSS BROTHERS 
—otherwise the GRADE oF MELCHISEDEC. It was governed by a 
Sanhedrim, consisting of Fathers and Brethren of the Seven Unknown 
Charches of Asia ; but notwithstanding this semi-Apocalyptje designa- 
tion it was open to Masons without distinction of birth, country gr 
religion. In particular it supported and practised the reception of 
Jews. The Initiate of the First Degree promised perfect submission 
and irrevocable obedience to the Laws of the Order, without inquiring 
by whom they had been framed. The Order on its own part wquld 
communicate in return the true secrets of Masonry, together, with the 
ethical ard physical significance of its emblems. ‘ 

The Strict Observance.—After the manner of the Strict Ox- 
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SERVANCE, it was hence a system governed by Superiors who 
remained unknown and whose concealment could not be chal- 
lenged, in view of the pledges on the part of those who entered. 
The actual chiefs would scem, however, to have been Johann 
Karl Baron von Ecker und Eckhoffen and his brother Bargn 
Hans Heinrich, who are accredited with the foundation of the 
Order, and both of whom are said to have held diplomatic appoint- 
ments at the Court of Vienna. The very name of the system is at 
issue, for it is called alternatively KNIGHTS AND BRETHREN OF 
St. Joy the Evangelist for Asia in Europe. It is said also that its 
title was changed in 1786 to that of the ORDER OF SAINT JOACHIM, 
but though this statement was made so near the period as 1789 it is 
almost certainly a matter of confusion, as there was a separate organ- 
isation: under the latter name. A ready explanation is found in the 
fact that the two barons were connected with both and may have been 
originators also in the second case. It is reported, however, that the 
second claimed to have been established in Bohemia so far back as 1756. 
There isa story by Kenneth MacKenzie that it derived from an ORDER 
OF TRUE AND PERFECT FRIENDSHIP of St. Jonathan, that it was non- 
Masonic in character, admitted both sexes and was still mecting in 
1804. This is manifestly opposed to fact, and we shall see later on 
that the Order of Jonathan was of Roman Catholic institution, having 
no connection with Masonry. A Jew named Hirschmann is believed to 
have been connected ab origine with the In1TIATED BROTHERS and to 
have introduced Kabalistic and Talmudic elements. There would be 
thus a triad in the headship, and the names given or assumed were 
respectively Grand Master, or Priest of Wisdom, Vicar of the Synod 
and Chancellor of the Order. 

Golden and Rosy Cross.—There were also Rosicrucian elements, 
for one or both of the brothers had belonged previously to the 
German TRATERNITY OF THE GOLDEN AND Rosy Cross, from 
which Hans Heinrich is said to have been expelled for diso- 
bedience. But this question—obscure enough in its way—be- 
longs to Rgsicrucian history. The publication of its secrets by Rollihg 
in. 1787 is said to have destroyed the Order, which however is with- 
out foundation, as either its official history was issued by its own 
authority ia 1803 or alternatively it inspired the publication. At that 
date tht Initiated Brethren traced back their origin to A.D. 40 and 
admijted a reformation of their Rite in 1541. Findel states that the 
system fel] to pieces soon after the death of Baron Hans Heinrich, but 
his account is muddled. As regards the Secret Doctrine it included 
the Four Worlds of Zoharic theosophv. and as to interpret Masonic 
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symbols was not more difficult at the end of the eighteenth century 
than it is at the present day, considering the multitude of explanations 
both then and now, I make no question that its pledges were fulfilled 
by the institution. For the rest, such reflections or derivatives of 
Rosicrucian Grades—of which there were many in and about’ the 
eventful period—are of considerable interest after their own manner, 
because of the importance which attaches to the Order of the Rosy 
Cross through all the second half of the eighteenth century. It is un- 
fortunate that one is acquainted with most of them, and especially 
with the In1TIATED BROTHERS, in something less than a secondary 
sense, often by hostile accounts and from the mouths of people who 
themselves knew little about them, even when they were contem- 
poraries. No one has seen the Rituals of these systems in the great 
majority of cases, though it is probable enough that, like those which 
were actually Rosicrucian, they contained nothing of ‘ceremonial 
importance. Even when an account has issued from adepté or from 
the Headship itself, there is seldom an opportunity for examination 
on account of the extreme rarity. 


INITIATION 

Those who would enter the Temple must ascend by the steps of the 
Temple. The experience connected therewith cannot be reduced into 
writing, because there is one incommunicable part, and this is the life 
of the Sanctuaries, without which no instruction—however explicit— 
would either enable a person to obtain entrance into any Lodge of the 
Adepts—if this were possible otherwise—or to be linked up with that 
chain which has been said parabolically to begin with Hermes and 
Orpheus and will end only with the world. It should be understood, 
however, that the simple fact of entrance does not per se communicate 
the peculiar life of the Sanctuaries, which demands something from 
those who enter, and this something is well expressed by the old 
familiar formula which requires that every Candidate shall be pre- 
pared properly, like a fruitful ground fitted to receive a seed. So 
enters the life only ; so it springs up and flourishes as a Tyee of Life. 
But in spiritual as in physical biology—if I must make an official 
distinction in that which is one at the root, although it has more than 
one aspect—nothing can happen automatically. The Spirit of Life 
moves everywhere and produces its fruit wheresoever the earth is 
ready to receive it. The great experiences are not therefore exclugively 
an heritage of the Mysteries, whence it follows that not only an intel- 
Jectual but a much more real acquaintance with these experiences is 
within reach of those who have the zeal of knowledge, apart from ail 
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initiation. The ends of the Secret Brotherhoods are not hidden ends : 
the same objects are pursued outside their hallowed circles. That 
which initiation offers is (a) an aid to realisation, (6) the advantage of 
antecedent experience within the Sanctuaries, (c) the help of a re- 
search pursued in common, (d) the auxiliaries of brotherhood in quest 
and the priceless bond of love, (e) the safeguards offered by these, 

(f) the distinctive features which belong to the life of the Sanctuary, 
and, (g) the pictured quest and attainment expressed in the pageants 
of Ritual. 

* Firstgé.essons.—On his entrance into Freemasonry the newly 
received Brother has come into a world of. emblems or symbolism 
and whatsoever takes place therein has a meaning behind it, being 
one which is not always indicated on the surface. The import is some- 
times manifold, depending on those various points of view from which 
it can be approached. The Lodge itself is a speaking instance of this 
truth. When its door opens for the Candidate he enters an institution 
which has its branches spread over the four quarters of the Globe. It 
may be a very small Lodge, a Lodge of poor Brothers only ; yet who- 
soever is received therein is recognised throughout the Masonic world— 
in all countries and among all peoples. But there is more even than 
this: however humble in its appointments and proportions, that 
Lodge is a microcosm, a memorial of universal Freemasonry. It repre- 
sents also and contains the life of Masonry, while the ceremony of his 
initiation integrates the newly-made Brother in that peculiar quality 
of life which is the principle and essence of the Order. He becomes 
part of an organic whole. Furthermore, the Lodge is held to represent 
the three dimensions of space, or the universe as a cosmic whole : 
f in, length from East to West, in breadth between North and South, 
in depth from the surface to the centre and even as high as the 
heavens.” 

A New Birth.—It is therefore as if the Candidate on his ini- 
tiation had been born anew into the universe or that a door 
had opened to admit him into another, analogical cosmos. 
Irtdeed at, that pregnant moment when he is restored to. light, 
he discovers himself in the symbolical representation of a new 
world; and when he is told subsequently that he is the corner- 
stone of a new foundation from which he must build up him- 
self, he’ should realise—if his be the gift of insight—that from such 
point of view the just, perfect and regular Lodge is also his own symbol, 
a represeytation of that state which he is called to attain. The word 
initiate siggifies a person who has made a new beginning, who has 
éntered a path of experience, by him heretofore untravelled. Its 
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equivalent in other Orders and Fraternities is the word Neophyte, 
which is Greek in its origin and represents also a new beginning because 
it signifies one who has been planted or made’ newly—otherwise, 
one who is reborn. 

«Hidden Sanctuaries.—In the old Instituted Mysteries, ‘ike 
those of Samothrace, Egypt and Eleusis, it has been held that the 
Candidate was regenerated—otherwise, transferred or grafted— 
at the beginning of his experience and passed subsequently 
through successive stages of a new life, till he attained its cul- 
minating Grade. The old experiment was, in such case, likwxthat of 
the Craft, however much it differed in form and ceremony, and whether 
or not it rested like ours within the measures of figuration and signa, 
or whether—as some have claimed concerning it—there were opera- 
tions in the Hidden Sanctuaries upon life itself, so that by their own 
efforts and adept instruction the Candidate was entered, passed and 
raised through successive stages of veridical experience. He proceeded 
by this speculative hypothesis, beyond the elementary laws of moral 
truth and virtue, whereas we remain therein, though not denied intima- 
tion of further and deeper states, since we hear—all too faintly ad- 
umbrated—that there are’ Mysteries of Nature and Science, things 
recommended to our study, because they are Mysteries of God, the path 
of research into which begins for us in ‘the estimation of His wonderful 
works.”” There is indeed one elementary sense in which our Secret Art 
can become an Art of Life, an Art of Creation according to a prescribed 
standard recognised in Masonry. It docs so become to the extent that 
we can, each one of us, translate ritual and precept into life. 


INTENDANT OF THE BUILDING - 

Originating presumably, but not beyond question, with the RITE 
OF PERFECTION or COUNCIL OF EMPERORS OF THE EasT AND WEST, 
in which it occupied the seventh place, this Grade had a life of travel 
and adventure before it found a final asylum under the obedience of 
the ScottisH Ritz, which has assigned to it the eighth position in 
its'series. It was housed for a period by the METROPOLITAW CHAPTER 
OF FRANCE ; as if without visible means of subsistence, it was interned 
by the GRAND ORIENT; it is said falsely to have escaped in 1770 
and to have formed part of the PrimiTIvE ScottisH Rite at Namur ; 
it was at a loose end somewhere prior to 1805 when it was énrolled 
under the banner of the Rive oF Mizraim, bearing the assumed name 
of MASTER IN IsRAEL. It had therefore a double life and even at this 
day it is possibly asleep somewhere in Manchester, protested by the 
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under the zgis of two jurisdictions of the ScoTTisH RITE and awakes 
occasionally elsewhere when an illustration of its working is given by 
other SUPREME CouNcILs. For the rest, it is entirely distinct from 
that Grade under the same title which is cited in my notice of Ecossais 
Masonry. * 

Symbolic Horizon.—The Grade of INTENDANT OF THE BUILDING 
is one of those numerous devices apart from all inspiration by which 
it was,sought to supply the place for the time being of the Master- 
Builder after the great catastrophe of his traditional history, so that 
the suggended work of the Temple might be resumed and carried to 
its completion. With this object in view, Solomon appointed five 
Intendants, namely, Adoniram ben Abda, whose traditional history 
is of great importance in MARK Masonry ; Garab the Hebrew, who 
was chief of the artificers in silver and gold; Zelec the Giblemite, 
whose jurisdiction was over the stonemasons ; Stolkin, at the head of 
the carpenters ; and Joubert the Pheenician, who had charge of the 
workers in bronze. Like those counterparts and competitors which 
exclude it and often oust one another, the Grade offers an unintelligent 
literal sequel to the great allegory of the Craft. We are dealing in the 
Tatter with a building myth which is rich in spiritual symbol, but in 
that which comes after there is neither type nor meaning: it bears 
the same relation to a purposed Mystery in Ritual that tenth-rate 
journalism bears now to literature. 

Recension of Pike.—As usual, the reconstruction of Albert Pike 
has failed to save it from essential incompetence and folly. Adoniram 
is President of the Intendants, and is represented by the Master at 
the opening part of the Ceremony ; but in the Reception of a Candi- 
date he transforms automatically and becomes the King of Israel. 
As such he proceeds to relate a dull story concerning the Master- 
Builder, who was fond of the society of the young and delighted in 
communicating to them those arts and sciences which he had acquired 
in Egypt and the East. He spoke of these pupils to Solomon on 
many occasions as of those who might take his place if he died, and 
he had agparticular fecling for Adoniram. There is no ceremorial 
procedure which deserves the name. The stage is one of transition, 
the Masonic substitute of a moment, looking towards that time when 
he shall be found who is worthy in all respects to be appointed Grand 
Master’ Architect. The disqualification of Adoniram himself is there- 
fore, implied clearly, and yet under other obediences it is he who 
produces,his warrants, which are recognised at once and accepted. 

Homiletjc Part.—The counsels of the Grade correspond in their 
Quality to the measure of its value in Ritual, To become an Intendant 
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of the Building presupposes (1) acquaintance with the wisdom of 
India, Media, Chaldea and Egypt; (2) the skill of an artificer ; 
(3) a benevolent and charitable heart. These requisites remain in 
the region of hypothesis, not less fortunately for the Candidate than 
fgr the active life of the Grade: his proficiency in Eastern lore might 
be otherwise a bar to progress. The specific directions on the side of 
works and will are (1) to pay due wages; (2) to relieve those in 
distress, whether they are Masons or not; (3) to treat well an im- 
poverished brother compelled to engage in one’s service; (4) to 
remember in the hour of harvest that the corners of the fieldjand the 
gleanings are for the stranger, the fathcrless and the widowed. These 
are obviously excellent conventions; but the last excepted—and 
this is by way of similitude—the Candidate in his Masonic progress 
has been bound to their observance long since, and indeed often, 
while it might have been expected that a:wider horizon of sacred and 
beneficent activity would have been opened to one who had drunk 
so freely and fully from the ancient springs of knowledge. It is, 
however, on such warrants that a Discourse attached to the Grade 
characterises its teaching as concerned with more than morals. It is 
said further (1) that the symbols and ceremonies of Masonry hav@ 
many meanings; (z) that they conceal rather than disclose. the 
truth, or otherwise communicate it in hints ; but this notwithstanding 
(3) that it is the province of Masonry to teach all truth—not alone 
moral, but political, philosophical and even religious truth, so far as 
concerns the great, essential principles of each. 

A French Codex.—Jean Marie Ragon, speaking of the French 
version belonging to the first half of the nineteenth century, states 
that it is founded on DEUTERONOMY xvi. 18: “ Judges and officers 
shalt thou make thee in all thy gates, which the Lord thy God giveth 
thee, throughout thy tribes: and they shall judge the people with 
just judgment.” In his days therefore and antecedently an Intendant 
or Master in Israel was a warden or keeper of the people ; he ascended 
“the seven steps of exactitude ’’ and practised “ the five points of 
fidtlity.” From Ragon’s standpoint the Grade itself was concerned 
with the appointment of judges and with architecture. For these 
reasons he ruled that it had ‘“‘ no connection with Freemasonry ”— 
meaning the Emblematic Art. He never spoke more truly, though 
he was actuated by considerations of a solar mythologist and so 
forth, which in a wider light on symbolism are no longer of yital 
consequence. a 

Spiritual Aspects.—The Five Intendants represent, the Five 
Orders of Architecture, the work awaiting completion being that of 
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the Inner Chamber and Sanctuary: in other hands than those of 
Pike and his predecessors in France it would have been concerned 
with the innermost theosophia of the Secret Doctrine, as indeed is 
intimated unawares by the qualification required of Intendants— 
that they should be dead to “ sin and vice.” So also it is said that the 
true and good Mason should be dead to the errors and iniquitiés of this 
world. In view of these suggestions one would think that behind the 
clouded scheme, at the back of the mind of its makers, there must have 
been a feeling that the Temple of Solomon was not an earthly House, 
but a Sgnctuary of the Spirit and that it was built mystically by Crafts- 
men who were not of this world. The Candidate takes the part of 
Joubert, and at a certain point he personates the Master-Builder. I 
should add that, apart from all rational consistency, St. John the 
Baptist is called the forerunner of that Temple in which the Lord 
elected to abide, while there is one very clear vestige of Trinitarian 
doctrine. 
IRISH MASONRY 

We must set aside in the first place certain discoveries of Dr. Chet- 
wode Crawley concerning allusions to Freemasonry in Irish academical 
‘Gircles before the landing of William of Orange. There was obviously 
Operative Masonry in Ireland, as in other countries, and the allusions 
shew that membership was not confined to Operatives. The question 
before us is when Emblematic Freemasonry under the auspices of the 
GRAND LODGE of 1717 crossed the Irish Channel. Now, the same 
patient investigator has met with a contemporary newspaper which 
reports the installation of an Earl of Rosse as Grand Master of Ireland 
in June, 1725. We know also by reference to Gould that the records 
of the GRAND LODGE oF MunsTER begin on December 27, 1726, but 
seem to offer internal evidence that it was only a private Lodge, 
bearing or arrogating to itself an exalted title. By 1728 there were 
other Lodges in the country, and it was ordained by the GRAND LODGE 
on St. John the Evangelist’s Day that ‘‘ every Lodge should provide 
itself with a copy of Dr. Anderson’s ConstiTuTIONS of 1723.” The 
Granp LgpcE or MunsTER passes out of sight after 1735, wifen 
James, fourth Lord Kingston, became Grand Master of Ireland. 
Gould tells us further: (x) that “the first Warrant of Constitution 
ever issued by a Grand Lodge was granted to the First Lodge of 
Ireland in 1731,” an obscure statement, meaning presumably that 
the Lodge so warranted stood first on the Roll; (2) that in 1732 the 
GRAND Lonce or IRELAND ordered all Lodges under its jurisdiction 
to take out Warrants; (3) that this ordinance, not having been 
tiniversally or perhaps generally obeyed, was re-enacted in 1740; 
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(4) that the Iris REGULATIONS were promulgated in 1741 and 
practically reproduce the second Boox oF Constitutions of 1738, 
an observation which applies also to the GENERAL REGULATIONS of 
1744 and the NEw Book oF ConsTITUTIONS which appeared in 1751 ; 
(g) that revised ConstiITuTIONS were issued in 1768; (6) thatsan 
AHIMAN REzoNn of 1807 replaced these early documents. From. 
other sources we hear of the Roya Arcu at Youghall in 1743 and 
also the Degree of EXCELLENT Mason ; of recognition extended by 
the GRAND LopGE oF IRELAND to the so-called ANTIENT GRAND 
Lopce in 1772; of the Masonic Templar Degree in 177@; of & 
SuPREME CounciL of the ScottisH Rite for Ireland in 1824, but 
working only the Grades above Kaposu, as this and the RosE-Croix, 
with various intermediate Degrees now included in the system of that 
Rite, had been in the custody of the GRAND CHAPTER OF PRINCE 
Masons or that of the TEMPLAR GRAND CONCLAVE prior to the date 
of the first SUPREME CouNcIL at Charleston. In 1805 a schismatic 
Granp Lopce oF User cavsed considerable disaffection and 
trouble for a few years, but its activities came to an end in 1814 and 
its history is not of especial Masonic interest at this day, The head- 
quarters of the Granp LopcE oF IRELAND are at Dublin, the Earl oO 
Donoughmore being the present Grand Master. The Roll of Lodges 
and Chapters may be found on reference to the CALENDAR of Irish 
Masonry, and there is no need to summarise its contents in this 
place. It remains to say that the Mark Decree is recognised as an 
integral part of Masonry and that it is in charge of the GRAND RoyaL 
ArcH CHAPTER. A considerable historical interest attaches to the 
High Grades in Ireland, but the dates at which they appeared and 
whence they came are matters which, in most cases, still stand over 
for settlement. 

Irish Grand Masters.—(1) 1730, Viscount Kingston. (2) 1730, 
Colonel Maynard. (3) 1732, Viscount Netterville. (4) 1733, Lord 
Kingsland. (5) 1735, Lord Kingston. (6) 1736, Lord Tyrone. 
(7) 1738, Lord Mountjoy. (8) 1740, Viscount Doneraile. (9) 1741, 
Lord Tullamore. (10) 1743, Lord Southwell. (11) 1744, Viscount 
Allen. (12) 1747, Sir Marmaduke Wyvill. (13) 1749, Lord Kings- 
borough. (14) 1753, Hon. Thomas Southwell. (15) 1757, Lord 
Newtownbutler. (16) 1758, Earl of Drogheda. (17) 1761, Sir 
Edward King, Bt. (18) 1764, Earl of Westmeath. (19) 1768, Earl 
of Cavan. (20) 1771, Marquis of Kildare. (21) 1772, Lord Dunjuce. 
(22) 1773, Viscount Dunluce. (23) 1777, Earl of Mornington. 
(24) 1778, Duke of Leinster. (25) 1779, Marquis of Antrim (bis), 
previously Viscount Dunluce, (26) 1782, 2nd Earl of Morningtort. 
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(27) 1783, Baron Muskerry. (28) 1785, Viscount Kilwarlin. (29) 
1787, Viscount Glenawley. (30) 1789, Baron Donoughmore. (31) 
1792, Lord Donoughmore. (32) 1813, Duke of Leinster. (33) 1874, 
Duke of Abercorn, who was succeeded by the present Grand Master, 
the*Earl of Donoughmore. 


IRISH MASTER GRADES 
According to Lenning’s German Masonic Encyclopedia there were . 
Irish Colleges or Chapters working in France and claiming either to 
have bgen warranted by Dublin or to have migrated from that city. 
The question is obscure, and no particular importance attaches thereto. 
The balance of probability on the whole favours the rejection of the 
claim, more especially as certain so-called Irish Master Grades attached 
to the said Colleges are almost certainly of French origin. A Rite with 
a clear title would be a vara avis in Masonry. The Grades in question 
are (r) Iris Master, (2) PowERFUL [R1sH MASTER, and (3) PERFECT 
Iris Master, being respectively the Seventh, Eighth and Ninth 
Degrees of the Irish Colleges. I presume that we may judge of the 
triad by its most exalted example, and the Catechism of Matire 
Parfait Irlandais is fortunately in my possession, transcribed from a 
rare manuscript of about the middle of the eighteenth century. It 
was one of the innumerable so-called Keys of Masonry, and a golden 
key constituted the jewel of the Grade. It signified a right of inspec- 
tion over all ordinary Lodges ; the solicitude with which the hypo- 
thetical building-plans were kept under lock and seal; and—by 
inference from this fact—the silence which protected the labours. 
The Lodge had four doors, corresponding to four symbolical ages of 
the world and man—infancy, the age of maturity, old age and death. 
Tift triangle was one of the symbols, and this signified the whole field 
of the sciences, as well as a certain triplicity formed of three unities, 
which were and remained one. Another was I. H.S., explained as 
follows: (1) I= Jehova, the Supreme Grandeur of God, which must be 
held in everlasting remembrance; (2) H=the Master-Builder, the 
greatest agchitect in Masonry; (3) S=Solomon, the acknowledged 
Lord of the Art. The letter H was surmounted by a branch of acacia, 
to commemorate the violent death of the Master-Builder. The decora- 
tions were in cerise throughout, and the fifteen symbolical lights were 
arranged by 3,5, and 7. The Lodge was called the Cabinet of Solomon 
and the mystical age of the Candidate was thirty-seven years and 
upward. The mental quality of the proceedings is most probably 
indicated Wy the fact that the Apron worn by the Brethren was 
durnished with a packet into which pencils and paper were thrust by 
1—2 D 
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these industrious and most emblematic Masons. I should say that 
this set of Grades was in every respect comparable to the in- 
effable ENGLisH MasTER, and no doubt Solomon the King had 
the royal satisfaction of investing the Candidate as Maitre Parfait 
Iglandais. 























JACOBITE FREEMASONRY 


The Ashmole and cognate explanations as to the origin of Emblem- 
atic Freemasonry call to be relieved from many burdens of folly, 
among which must be included a proposition that the Tarp DEGREE 
was manufactured or remodelled by Ashmole—but him failing by the 
group that surrounded him—with a political motive, which motive 
was to memorise and presumably to avenge the judicial murder of 
King Charles I. There is a little precarious evidence that sporadic 
attempts were made to utilise Masonry in a Jacobite interest ; but 
they belong to a later period, being subsequent to that epoch-making 
Oration of Chevalier Ramsay which gave an impetus to the develop- 
ment of High Grades and the Templar hypothesis of Masonic chivalry. 
Ashmole, like Thomas Vaughan and others of the Hermetic School in 
England, less or more their contemporaries, is known to have been a 
Royalist—by overt acts and by his sympathies. In so far as he was 
attached to the Hermetic Tradition he could not well have been 
otherwise at his period ; but his studious and contemplative life would 
have,consorted strangely with the political complexion of the time, 
in which pe had otherwise no vital concern. The THIRD DEGREE— 
which had np Masonic existence in that day—has also no such concern, 
ifo kingly cause to champion, no party to advance, for it has been 
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called to higher service—that of the catholic nature of man in the 
one experience which belongs ultimately to his nature. The thesis 
with which I am dealing is quite naturally of French origin and is a 
gratuitous reverie which invests the Third Degree with the same 
Kind of historical-romantic halo as the claims and legends of High .- 
Grade Masonry have wrought about Mother Kilwinning. We shall 
see in the course of this notice that the alleged Stuart interventions 
in Masonry are all shapes of dream announced and bedizetied by 
fraud. 

Samber’s Testimony.—It happens that the Jacobite mours 
begin quite early in the history of Emblematic Freemasonry, as 
established in 1717, and the first negligible episode may be sum- 
marised briefly thus. At the Annual Meeting and Festival of Granp 
Lovee, held on June 25, 1722, when the Duke of Wharton was in- 
stalled Grand Master, there was—according to Robert Samber’s 
EBRiaTATIsS ENcomruM—an attempt to play the famous Legitimist 
Song : Let the King Enjoy His Own Again ; but it led to an immediate 
“reprimand,” after which the health of the reigning monarch and 
his particular royal family was drunk, amidst great enthusiasm. 
We have no evidence otherwise to substantiate this incident, but suc 
an occurrence was likely enough at the period. It indicates also 
exactly the procedure that we should expect at a moment when 
Masonry was very much on its trial as a public institution, and when 
every prudent member would realise the absolute necessity of avoid- 
ing a political aspect in the procedure of the ruling London Lodge. 
Moreover, there is not the Jeast reason to suppose that Freemasonry 
in the City or Westminster included any Jacobite element which is 
worth mentioning. As Marquis of Wharton, the Grand Master qhad 
toyed with the Stuart Cause, but on the surface at least had repented, 
and had been raised to the dukedom as an encouragement to good 
behaviour. During his brief and irregular life on the Continent later 
on, he toyed again, but he was incapable of espousing any movement 
except with detriment thereto. He was also, as we shall find else- 
where, a bad Mason and a worthless member of society, See Sir Alffed 
Robbins: Earliest Years of Organised Freemasonry, ARS QUATUOR 
CoronatoruM, Vol. XXII, pp. 67 e¢ seq. 

Position of Grand Lodge.——As the sphere of the Order extended 
it drew within it all kinds of interests, political, religious and intel- 
lectual; but within the limits of the United Kingdom the Grand 
Lodges never changed in consequence, otherwise than Ry ¢he expul- 
sion of those early Christian elements which had become obviously 
anachronistic when the wording of the Book oF Constitutions 
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made Turk and Jew eligible. It is to be insisted on most especially 
that their only political complexion was one of loyalty to King and 
Constitution for the time being of the United Kingdom at large. They 
ruled also in such a manner that none of their Daughter Lodges could 
dq, otherwise than follow this lead, while there is no evidence any- 
‘ where that they sought or wished to do otherwise. It is of cour%e 
beyond question that in Scotland there was considerable loyalty to 
the Stuart House and that there were many Masons devoted to the 
old legitimacy ; but there were no Stuart Lodges. I have sought to 
verify everywhere the alleged facts of Jacobite dedications and the 
Jacotfffe hand in Masonry, but the result is an absolute agreement 
with two of my precursors—with Mr. G. W. Speth, when he cautions 
his readers to “ put no trust whatever in accounts connecting the 
Stuarts with Freemasonry”; and with Mr. W. J. Hughan when he 
registers that all statements respecting Prince Charles Edward and 
his relations with the Order are “apocryphal”’ and some of them 
“ most absurd.” These judgments notwithstanding, the old menda- 
cities continue to be reproduced and ridiculous inferences to be drawn 
and multiplied therefrom. They are in all the Masonic encyclopedias, 
encluding the mammoth compilation which still passes in America 
under the name of Mackey, while in England it was one of the most 
recurring among the many obsessions which has made the name of 
John Yarker a term of reproach and scorn. 

Jacobite Inventions.—We hear of a Jacobite Chapter of Arras 
which is supposed to have conferred the Grade of RosE-Crorx some 
time before it appears to have been invented—within the sphere of 
history. This is one luminous legend. After what manner it could 
have served the purpose of any legitimacy in exile does not appear in 
th® pages of the brief; but it has been said that the Cubic Stone of 
the Roseate Cross represents the House of Stuart ; that the over- 

*thrown altars indicate this House in exile, while their restoration 
means the Royal House reinstated in its proper patrimony. Itisa 
cheap and tawdry explanation of a great and holy symbolism. I do 
not know whether any one has seen the Charter, which is not oply 
fraudulent, but almost certainly antedated. Part of it is cited by 
Ragon in ORTHODOXIE MaGoNNIQUE, according to whom it is dated 
February 15, 1747, and purports to constitute, over the signature of 
Charles Edward Stuard (sic), a SOVEREIGN PRIMORDIAL CHAPTER OF 
Rosk-Crorx, under the distinctive title of Ecossz JAcosiTE, in the 
city” of Arras and for Artois. The preamble opens as follows: “ We, 
Charles Xdward, King of England, France, Scotland and Ireland,” 
and the sighature is witnessed by Berkeley. Mr. W. J. Hughan appears 
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to have seen another transcript or account, according to which the 
Charter was signed by Lord Berkeley de par le Roi, while the prince’s 
title is given as pretendant (sic) Roi d’ Angleterre, which of course con- 

. demns itself—as others have seen, both before and after Mr. Hughan. 
But while it is ridiculous to suggest that the rightful heir to a throne 
sliould call himself Pretender, so it is impossible that Charles Edward 
should assume the title of King of England in 1747, when his father— 
the Chevalier St. George—was still alive, as Mr. Hughan has ppinted 
out acutely. Finally, he would not have termed himself “ King of 
France ” in a document which makes special reference to the garrisori 
of Arras and the Masons of Artois. If I remember rightly, the hollow 
pretence to that sovereignty had been dropped since the period of 
the Prince of Orange. In the SecRET TRADITION IN FREEMASONRY 
I have referred the so-called JACOBITE CHAPTER OF ARRAS to 1774 or 
1779, and since the Charter is manifestly fraudulent as to the source 
from which it emanated, it is otherwise natural to conclude that it is 
mendacious in respect of date. 

Stuart Masonic Legends.—According to the Stuart tradition in 
Masonry, Prince Charles Edward was not only “ Substitute Grand 
Master of the Chapter of Heredom,” otherwise “ Chapter of Knight®” 
of the Eagle and Pelican,” known “ since our sorrows and misfortunes ” 
by the designation of Rosg-Crorx, but he was also Grand Master of 
the Temple, according to the Statutes of the Temple for Scotland. 
In a note appended thereto by Professor Aytoun, it is affirmed that he 
was so elected by a solemn Chapter held in the Palace of Holyrood, 
some time prior to September, 1745. The authority is a letter which 
purports to have been written in that month to Lord Ogilvy by the 
Duke of Perth. It is of course apocryphal and Mr. Hughan mentions 
that there is no trace of it prior to 1843. So also is the alleged guc- 
cession of Templar Grand Masters during the Jacobite period, as 
indeed before it: (1) Viscount Dundee, (2) John, Earl of Mar,° 
(3) the Duke of Atholl and (4) Prince Charles Edward. When 
Bonnie Dundee died at Killicrankie, Lord Mar was aged about fourteen 
ye&rs and could not have succeeded him ; moreover, the Parquis of 
Tullibardine did not assume the title of Duke of Atholl till 1745, and 
he had been abroad for thirty years. 

Fraudulent Certificates.—There are also two French documents 
most carefully printed and described by Mr. W. H. Rylands in Ars 
Quatuor Coronatorum, Vol. XV, pp. 94 e¢ seg. (1) A Certifigate 
issued on October 27, 1758, by Charles Francois de Beauchéne, in 
virtue of the power to him delegated by “ the unfortthate Prince 
Charles Stuart Edward (sic), lawful King of England, Ireland and 
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Scotland, Grand Master and Protector of Legitimate Scottish Lodges.” 
It confers upon Nicolas Hector Andraule de Langeron the “ glorious 
title” of Perrect ENGLISH MasTER. (2) A Certificate issued by the 
Metropolitan Lodge of Scotland at the Orient of Edinburgh on Feb- 
rary 13, 1775, by the authority of Charles Stuart Edward (sic) as 
Grand Master of the Rose-Croix. It confers upon le Frere Candry— 
not otherwise more fully described by name—the right to establish, 
govesn and hold any Lopce, Councit, CHAPTER or other Masonic 
assembly whatsoever, and to initiate wise, virtuous and prudent men 


> whogcknowledge Christ as God, giving them the successive Grades 


unfo him known, including (a) that of Rose-Crorx and (6) that of the 
BLACK, WHITE AND RED EacLe R.C., established by Raymond 
Lully, surnamed the INuminated Doctor. At the end this instrument 
certifies to its execution at Edinburgh on the date mentioned and 
“ by Mandement of Souvereign Chapter of Rosse Croix” (sic). There 
are twenty-five signatures appended, for the most part English names, 
but disfigured by innumerable orthographical blunders. Both docu- 
ments are described by Mr. Rylands as “ the work of an illiterate 
person”: they are also beneath criticism in respect of their claims. 
The scribe of a Metropolitan Lodge of Scotland in the one case and a 
delegate in the other should at least have been acquainted with the 
names of their Grand Master. 

The Chief Witness.—Towards the end of his life Prince Charles 
Edward denied that he had been ever made a Mason, and according to 
Mr. D. Murray Lyon there is no evidence from any Scottish source that 
he was. The Jacobite cabinet of forgery was in France, and nowhere 
else: in France also we meet with the latest supporters of the tradi- 
tion. Within recent years it has been advanced that the “ Ancients ” 


Granp LopcE was the Masonry of the Catholics and the Stuarts, 


while that of the ‘‘ Moderns ” was Protestant and Hanoverian. There 
is not a particle of real evidence, though something was produced.in 
the debate to pass as such; but it was good enough to convince 
Yarker. See A. Q. C., Vol. XVIII, pp. 15 ef seg. There is also a 
disposition to accept the unsupported views of Professor Rebison 


. and the German Aulic Counsellor Bode, that when Freemasonry 


passed over into France it was in the wake of the dethroned 
James II and was propagated in that country as an aid to his 
restoration. 

» Lodge at Rome.—We have not even yet finished with the Charles 
Edwayd variations of the Jacobite legend, for a book containing the 
Minutes of a Lodge—not otherwise designated—held at Rome in 
1735, under the auspices of Lord Winton, was presented to the GRAND 
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LépcE oF ScoTLAND in z800. The fact of the gift is recorded in 
W. A. Lawrie’s History OF FREEMASONRY AND THE GRAND LopcE 
OF SCOTLAND, 1859, p. 163, and a footnote adds that “this is the 
Lodge over which Prince Charles Edward presided as Right Worshipful 
Master,” against which statement the Minutes, so far as they dre 
extiint, constitute a silent protest. It will be remembered that the 
Earl of Winton was in the Rebellion of 1715, that he was made prisoner 
at Preston, was brought to London, tried and sentenced to deagh on 
March 19, 1716. He escaped, however, from the Tower and took 
refuge abroad. The Lodge at Rome appears to have been a Scors ° 
LopcE, composed evidently of Royalists and persons attached’ to 
the Chevalier St. George. The Minutes begin on August 16, 1735, 
when George Seton Wintoun is said to have been “received,” ie, 
made a Mason. On March 19, 1736, he was “received a Master 
Mason,” while on August 6 of the same year he officiated as Master 
of the Lodge, the Minutes of that date stating that he was elected as 
such on the previous 23rd of April, of which there is no record other- 
wise. There are twelve entries of Meetings, confined to the barest 
and briefest statements of work done, with the list of members present. 
Lord Winton died at Rome on December 19, 1749, more than seventy * 
years old. The Minutes of the Lodge were edited with exceeding care 
by Mr. W. J. Hughan in r9z0. It follows that Lord Winton became 
a Mason at a late period of life. 


JACOB’S LADDER 


Of the stone on which Jacob slept, of the mystical region which is 
called Padan-aram, of the Ladder seen in his vision, of the angels 
ascending and descending, of the Divine Presence at the summit 
and the great glory thereon, there are intimations in vestige an& 
flickering lights of symbolism—a little in the Craft Grades, a little in 
the old Lectures. In the High Grades there is more, for they followed 
many paths. In one above all the Candidate ascends a ladder leading 
from earth to heaven : it is that of the patriarch Jacob, a scala celi, 
such es Cardinal Bona wrote of in limpid Latin of the schools and+ 
some craftsman put into English of the seventeenth century, a few ‘ 
generations before symbolical Masonry came into evidence under the 
aegis of the London Granp Lopcr. There are deep intimations 
concerning the Mystical Ladder in Jewish books like the Zouar,-and 
there are cognate excerpts from other sources in the great collectig 
of Rosenroth, that frustrated apostle to Israel who wrought and fought 
for their conversion by means of their own theosophy. I Rave ven- 
tured to suppose that Desaguliers and—by possibility—George Payne « 
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knew something of this memorial and of other collections like it, . 
a little later on in the centuries. They might have done better, 
supposing that they could have gone further : as it is, the symbolism 
remains within the measures of moral and intellectual progress, the 

ve plus ultra of liberal culture at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. 

Zoharic Testimony.—According to the profound symbolism of 
the ZowaR, which brings everything back to our humanity, as to a 
centre of manifest things, the just man, or Son of Doctrine and 
Electiog, is himself the Ladder leading from earth to heaven. This 
is alrfiost in the words used by Joubert in his description of the mystic 
Saint-Martin—that is to say: His feet are on earth, but his head is in 
heaven. The Zoharic formula is literally that the just man reaches 
from MaLkuTH, which is earth, to TIPHERETH, understood as heaven. 
Tt calls to be said in this connection that an amount of confusion has 
been brought into Masonic handbooks and dictionaries on the subject 
of the Tree of Life in Kabalism, of which the compilers knew only at 
second or third hand, while some of them have simply transcribed 
one from another. Neither in the SEPHER YETZIRAH, which is the 
Oldest text of Kabalism, nor in the Zona are the ten SEPHIROTH— 
which constitute the Tree of Life—compared to the Ladder of Jacob, 
one reason being that symbolists have the logic of their own images 
and hence if their selected type is a tree they are not liable alterna- 
tively to call it a ladder. On the hypothesis that the Sephirotic 
scheme—with which I have dealt briefly elsewhere—is a tree and 
not a ladder it is certainly in the proper understanding an ascent from 
earth to heaven, consisting apparently of ten degrees or stages, but 
in reality of seven, as the three at the summit are Divine Hypostases, 
the Sacred Trinity of Kabalism: the ascent is therefore to Chesed 
and not higher. Masonic commentators have not understood this 
and have gone astray over an idle distinction between Sephiroth of 
the old Kabalistic school and those of the new: no such distinction 
exists ; the Sephiroth have represented always the scale of the denary 
and were ag they are ten—neither more nor less. We do not know 
how they were laid out in the minds of early Kabalists, but it 
was certainly not as a ladder. The conventional diagram called 
the Tree of Life is a device of post-Zoharic Kabalism. Another 
represents the numerations as a series of concentric circles, but this 
is later still. 

Many Confusions.—-Outside Jewish theosophy Masonic writers 
have offered us still more false analogies between the Ladder of Jacob, 
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sources. They belong to the shallowest institutes of comparison : 
if such methods continue, Jack and his Beanstalk will be brought 
into the medley later, and the ascent of the rainbow in folklore. 


é JERUSALEM 

We shall hear that the Knights Templar proposed to rebuild. 
Jerusalem—the Holy City and above all its Holy Temple—but with 
another intent than that of ancient Israel. Among the €hristian 
Grades of Masonry—-Templar and not Templar—there are some 
which visualise from afar the same scheme, but as one of tkem says 
in its pathos: “ For want of patrimony we build it only in the heart.” 
In the heart also it is raised into a world of vision, shining like “ the 
Spiritual City and all its spires.” The intimations of such an em- 
blematic architecture are scattered over the Jewish literature of the 
Greater Exile, and Jerusalem is magnified in the mystical dream till 
it overshadows all the palaces of the manifest universe and all that a 
thousand debates—held by Masters of the Law and Sons of its Doctrine 
—evolved concerning a world within the world, a world which ig above 
this, its Houses of celestial sojourn, its sacred places of the Presence, 
its palaces of grace in prayer. Jerusalem was the centre of the earth, 
a City of the Great King, and about him was that peace which passes 
human understanding. But illuminated Israel, hearing the Daughter 
of the Voice and dwelling under the wings of Shekinah, had found 
this peace hidden in its own heart. It was one aspect of that Paradise 
which is below and was built within them in the likeness of another 
Paradise which is above, dwelling in the light of the Supernals. Far 
in their hearts away from the desolate city which is on earth, as they 
passed and contemplated its ruins, and yet near in the eye of gmind 
when they looked towards that which was to come, the City and the 
dream concerning it took on the likeness*of the Holy of Holies, while 
ever on the mountain heights Shekinah proclaimed for them that 
day which should restore all things, when there should be mercy above 
and below, when the sun should stand on the one side and the moon 
on the other, without turning or changing, and the glory of ‘this 
House should never pass away. Does it not sound like a plenary and 
catholic aspect of that which is said to the Entered Apprentice about 
a structure perfect in its parts and honourable to the builder? For 
it is certain that there is a Masonry of the heart, and that under the 
ministry of the Spirit within us, there is a Divine Presence whichyif and 
when it is given us to prepare the ground, will not only build the 
House and build its Holy Sanctuary, but will also dwell therein. 


* 
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JESUITS AND MASONRY 

From the moment that Emblematic Freemasonry, transplanted 
from England to the Continent, began to take root therein and to 
- exhibit signs of life and development, the thunders of the Vatican—as 
they are termed—began to fulminate against it in the form of Papal 
Bulls. The storms were intermittent during the course of the eigh- 
teenthecentury and during long spells of fair weather Freemasonry 
continued to recruit its ranks from those of Latin Catholicism, all 
through the Latin countries, for the simple reason that it was the 
prevailing official religion. Under Masonic banners there were priests 
in plenty and titular abbés without number. Though the fact has been 
denied by Barruel, in his capacity as an apologist for the Church, it is 
impossible to believe that there were not Jesuits in Freemasonry, or 
that they did not follow therein the proverbial policy of their Society : 
they could have no other purpose in view. It is a favourite parable 
that they manufactured Degrees and Rites with the object of directing 
Masonry into channels suited to their ends : those of Rosr-Crorx and 
Kaposi are quoted as typical examples. It is said also that by other 
“Ritual inventions they sought to retrieve the fortunes of the Catholic 
House of Stuart im partibus exilii. The evidence is not only wanting, 
but the very spirit and life of the Grades belie the thesis in the great 
majority of cases. It has become, however, and remains one of those 
stories which are repeated from mouth to mouth and from generation 
to generation, in the main on the part of Masons who have conceived 

a particular hostility to High Grades. 

Ragon.—Having registered my personal negatur, it is desirable to 
produce an example of the affirmative side and its sense of evidential 
values. There can be no better case cited than that of Ragon, who 
was dedicated in a peculiar manner to the production of private 
Bulls against the Society of Jesus in all its ways and under 
all its vcils—real or supposed. He had the privilege of discovering 
Jesuits everywhere in Masonry, as the following summary shews. 
It will be seen that they had a Masonry of their own, with “the 
life and spirit of which they sought to permeate the Masonic Order 
proper. 

Thesis.—(z) In their secret symbolism the Sun at its zenith repre- 
sented the Society of Jesus flourishing—as it was, e.g., in the days 
of Kouis XIV. (2) The Moon was Masonry, eclipsed by that Sun. 
(3) The. Jesuits proscribed and in banishment were figured by a 
Setting Sun, while the Moon of Masonry was depicted at the full. 

“{4) The Jesuits adopted also the Lion as a symbol typifying their own 
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Society and recalling that Lion of the Tribe of Judah, which is one ot 
the appropriated titles of Jesus in Scriptural symbolism. (5) The 
letter G in the centre of the Blazing Star signifies the General of the 
Jesuits, and Generalis Jesuitarum est locum Dei tenens. (6) Every 
Lodge of St. John is a Lodge of St. Ignatius. (7) The Battery,of 
Three Knocks in a certain Grade of Masonry is an allusion to the three 
vows of the Jesuits. (8) Hiram slain is the Society destroyed by 
three companions stationed respectively towards the East, Soyth and 
North, or England, Scotland and France—from which the Jesuits 
were banished in the sixteenth century. (9) The five points of the 
Mastery are the five duties of a Jesuit: zeal, vigilance, hardimod, 
courage and constancy. (10) The letters I.H.S. in certain Christian 
Grades signify Jesum Habemus Socium. (11) In 1718 there was a 
serious debate among the Jesuits on the establishment of Masonry 
throughout Europe. (12) Many Lodges were founded in London 
between 1721 and 1722. (13) In 1723 there was published the Boox 
OF CONSTITUTIONS. (14) Meanwhile Jesuit Masonry was in full vigour 
at the College of Clermont in Paris. (15) Jesuitic Masonry, which 
began in a tavern after the English manner, was accommodated to 
French frivolity by means of banquets. (16) The Unknown Superiors™ 
found it necessary to invent a new symbolical language for the conceal- 
ment of their designs. (17) To reconquer Palestine was to change 
religion in England. (18) The last Crusades signified the ill-starred 
efforts of the Pretender. (19) The Isles of Scotland typified Paris, 
situated in the Isle of France. (20) Mount Heredom meant the 
College of Clermont. (21) The building of the First Temple alluded 
to the Jesuit College erected by James II. (22) The building of the 
second Temple by Zerubbabel was an allusion to the compact between 
the Jesuits and the Pretender. (23) The Pretender was intended’ to 
play the part of a modern Cyrus and lead them to Palestine for 
the building of a new Temple of Jerusalem. (24) The Chevalier Ram- 
say’s Travels of Cyrus was written from this point of view. (25) 
St. Alban, in Masonic legend, veils King Charles I. (26) The 
Cofnpany of Jesus was represented in England by the GRAND 
LopcE or YorK. (27) The Great Unknown Work is the work of 
Jesuitry. (28) The architect Inigo Jones, an English Vitruvius, was 
used to serve emblematically for Inigo de Guiposcoa, i.e. Ignatius 
de Loyola. . 
Conclusion.—I have made a selection only from a much layger 
sheaf, but those which remain over are if anything more ridiculous. 
It is not of the least consequence what Ragon thought or tel on any 
‘subject whatever; but I do not believe for a moment that he reallye 
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regarded Emblematic Freemasonry of 1717 as a Jesuitic invention. 
It suited him at the moment to put forward this thesis, and so intro- 
duce his case against High Grades, for it is with these that he is more 
especially concerned in his chief clauses. It is sufficient to say of them 
, alt. that they are a long string of bare affirmations, unsupported by apy 
scrap of evidence, and they stand therefore at their value as such, 
which value is il. The intervention of the Society of Jesus in the 
concems of Masonry is like that of the Jacobite hand—a King Charles’ 
head of historical criticism and a short way to find the same thing 
éveryyhere. In respect of the Jesuits the facility of a fatal assumption 
is imported therein. I am speaking more especially of the past, which 
is yesterday and the times going back therefrom. Jesuitism was 
identified then with the whole hierarchy of the Latin Church, not bya 
particular congregation of priesthood within that great circle. Its 
emissaries—being everything within Roman  ecclesiasticism—were 
everywhere at all times, according to the frantic hypothesis. 


JEWISH WISDOM AND MASONRY 
3 One of the old speculations connects Masonry, as to its origin and 
development, with an alleged Jewish wisdom of the past. Tt was not 
the consequence of any first-hand acquaintance with the Kabalistic 
tradition which is noticed elsewhere in these pages, and the actual 
quality of wisdom is nowhere defined clearly. It was supposed some- 
times to have originated with the Gentiles, but the more favoured 
reverie reversed this position and advanced that the Secret Science of 
which Masonry is the historical depository—through Moses and 
Solomon-—was handed down from primeval times—as e.g. from Enoch ; 
that it survived the period of the Flood; that it was imparted by 
Abraham to Egypt, from which country it was communicated to 
Greece ; that it was the Science in which Moses was skilled, and that 
from him it descended to Solomon.. It was focussed—so to speak—in 
this King and in the First Temple of the Jews. The reference here 
intended is not at all to the old idea that Solomon was an adept of 
occult kaowledge, understood in the sense of Magic, though ht is 
affirmed by the baser kind of late Jewish tradition to have made more 
progress in such matters than any other teacher among the sons of men. 
Jt was rather the First Temple which was his wisdom externalised, 
though it was by Jehovah Himself that its plan was revealed to 
Dawid, The hypothesis had no doubt a star of good fortune at the 
period which brought it into being, for it passed as part and parcel of 
the whole, allegorical edifice. By the least extension of the Masonic 
*symbolical subject, the reconstruction of the Spiritualised Temple is 
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the ostensible end of the Order within the measures of the Craft 
Degrees. 


JOHANNITE MASONRY AND THE TEMPLE 


There are traces of a tradition in Masonry concerning St. Johtt the 
Tvangelist, and they regard the memorable incident of the Beloved 
Disciple resting his head on the heart of his Divine Master as symbol- 
ising an intimate communion which passed between them en the 
subject of the Secret Doctrine of Christ. It is summarised in one of 
the High Grades of Chivalry, when it is said that St. John received 
those instructions which he communicated so faithfully to the"&ther 
disciples. Hereof is the Vision on Patmos. In the spurious Order of 
the Temple which depends from the Charter of Larmenius there is—so 
to speak—a tradition of St. John a rebours, which centres in the equally 
spurious gospel connected herewith. It is discussed in another place 
and is to be distinguished carefully from those suggestive elements to 
which reference has been made here. 

Johannite Commemorations.—They seem on the surface to 
intimate concerning’ a secret doctrine of Christ filtering through 
Masonic channels from Thebaid deserts, from legendary Knights of, 
the Morning and afterwards from Templar Sanctuaries. It happens 
also that the Grade to which I refer is itself a Templar Grade. There 
is nothing, however, which lies behind the eloquent suggestion, for 
Masonry does not convey a hidden doctrine of theology, though its 
Rituals are a shadow of great mystical experience, out of which 
there arises doctrine, yet it is not of theology in the conventional 
understanding of this term. In the far past of Christianity there were 
Johannite sects, but their residue at this day communicates little or 
nothing to seekers after spiritual life. We have only to note theref re 
in the present connection the persistence with which Blue Masonry is 
dedicated to the Baptist and Evangelist in Scotland: it remains 
under their zgis to this day, as a sacred commemoration of that time 
when Operative Masonry lived and moved and had its being in the 
light of Christ. Of dedications to Moses and Solomon Masonic’ Scot- 
land knows as little as of the drift and scattermeal of liberaf. theology, 
or of a theistic Duke of Sussex. In addition to the two Saints John, 
Scotland maintains from year to year with solemn observance the 
sacred Festival of St. Thomas, especially in the Sanctuary of MOTHER 
Kitwinninc. For the rest, all Ecossais Masonry is under the 
patronage of St. Andrew, and he has the care of those Rituals in 
which—as we have seen—Hiram dies as the Master-Build@r &nder the 
Old Law, and in the New Law rises as Christ. The seal ‘of eternitye 
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and the sacraments of the greater graces are therefore on Scottish 
Masonry. The Covenanters have. no part therein. By a common 
misapprehension it, used to be called Jacobite, because it is high 
catholic—alike in faith and hope. Its open shrines are in the Western 
Highlands, where the Mass-Bells ring for ever within sound of the 
@sea. . . 
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KABALISTIC TRADITION AND MASONRY 


The existence of a building secret, represented as a Master-Word, 
ts like a pivot upon which revolves the Legend of the TH1rD DEGREE. 
The Master-Builder died to preserve the secret of this Word. Owing 
to his untimely death the Word was lost and~being unfinished at the 
moment of this untoward event—the Temple remained with its opera- 
tions suspended, to be completed later on by those who possessed not 
the Grade of Knowledge represented by that Word, of which every 
Master Mason is hypothctically still upon the quest. What does this 
mean? We have no concern at the present day—except in archeology 
and history-—with King Solomon’s Temple. What is signified for us by 
such Temple and what is the Lost Word ? The only direction in which 
we can look for an answer is to that which is their source. As:to this 
it must be remembered that the Legend of the Master Grade is on the 
surface a Legend of Israel under the aegis of the Old Covenant, and 
though it has no warrant in Holy Writ it is not improbable ante- 
cedently that somcthing to our purpose may be found elsewhere in the 
literature of Jewry. I do not of course mean that we shall meet with 
the Legend itself: it would be interesting if we did but not pethaps 
helpful per se, apart from explanation. The root-matte? of much 
which is shadowed forth in the Legend, as regards the méaning of the 
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Temple and the search for the Lost Word, is to be found in certain 
great texts known to scholars under the generic name of Kabalah—a 
Hebrew word meaning reception, or doctrinal teaching passed on from 
one to another by verbal communication. According to its own hypo- 
thesis, the tradition entered into written records during the Christian 
*Era, though hostile criticism has been disposed to represent it asjn= 
vented at the period when it was reduced to writing. The question 
does nog signify for our purpose, since the close of the thirteenth cen- 
tury is the last date that the most drastic view—now abandoned 
generally-has proposed for the most important text. : 

Se@mon’s Temple.—We' find therein after what manner, 
according to mystic Israel, Solomon’s Temple was spiritualised ; 
we find profound meanings attached to the two Pillars-J and 
B; we find how a Word was lost and under what circumstances 
the chosen people were to look for its recovery. It is an ex- 
pectation for Jewish theosophy, as it is for the Craft Mason. 
It was lost owing to a certain untoward event, and although. 
the time and circumstances of its recovery have been calculated 
in certain texts, there has been something amiss with the methods. 
Those who were keepers of the tradition died with their faces towards 
Jerusalem, looking for that time ; but for Jewry at large the question 
has passed long since from the field of view, much as the quest is 
continued by Masons in virtue of a ceremonial formula but cannot 
be said to mean anything for those who undertake and pursue ft 
officially. : 

Book of Splendour.—I am collecting things in a summary 
fashion that are scattered up and down the vast text with 
which I am dealing—that is to say, SEPHER Ha Zonar, The 
Bogd& of Splendour. The word to which reference, is made is 
that Divine Name out of the consonants of which we have 
formed JEHOVAH, or—by another speculation—Yauve. If it 
be asked: What is the connection between the loss and dismember- 
ment which befell the Divine Name JEHOVAH and the Lost Word in 
Masonry, itis obvious that I cannot answer, except in a veiled manne? ; 
but every Rovar Arc Mason knows what is communicated to him 
in the Supreme Degrce. In the light of the present explanation he will 
see that the “great ” and “incomprehensible ” thing so imparted 
comes from a Secret Tradition in Israel. 

Pillars J and B.—It is also to this Kabalistic source—rather than 
to the variant account in the First Book of K1ncs or in CHRONICLES 
~-that wé nfust have recourse for light on the important Masonic 
Symbolism Concerning the Pillars J and B, There is very little in 
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Holy Scripture to justify a choice of these objects as particular 
representatives of an art of building spiritualised. But in later 
Kabalism, in the texts called THE GARDEN .OF POMEGRANATES 
and THE Gates or Licut there is a very full explanation of the 
strength which is attributed to B, the left-hand Pillar, and of that 
which is “established ” in and by the right-hand Pillar, called Je 

Secret Tradition in Israel.—As regards the Temple itself I 
have explained elsewhere after what manner it is spirituglised in 
various Kabalistic and semi-Kabalistic texts, so that it ap- 
pears as ‘‘the proportion of the height, the proportion of the 
depth and the lateral proportion”? of the created unive?3™ and 
again as a part of the transcendental mystery of law which is at 
the root of the Secret Tradition in Israel. I will say only that it 
offers another aspect of the fatal loss in Isracl and the world which is 
commented on in the Tradition. That which the Temple symbolises 
above all things is, however, a House of Doctrine, and as on the one 
hand the ZOHAR shews us how a loss and substitution were per- 
petuated through centuries, owing to the idolatry of Israel at the foot 
of Mount Horeb in the wilderness of Sinai, and illustrated by the 
breaking of the Tables of Stone on which the Law was inscribed, se 
does Speculative Masonry intimate that the Holy House, which was 
planned and begun after one manner, was completed after another 
and a word of death was substituted for a word of life. 

The Word in Kabalism.—The complement in Kabalism of that 
Sanctuary loss: to which Masonry confesses is therefore the Sacred 
Name, which became a dismembered symbol in Jewry. It is on record 
that the mode of vocalisation was a secret of the Holy of Holies and was 
reserved thereto, But there came upon Israel the stress and terror of 
that time which is called the Greater Exile, and from year to year no 
longer did the High Priest pass behind the veil and pronounce the Great 
Word on the other side of the curtain of palms and pomegranates. It 
came about in the course of the centuries that the true way of its pro- 
nunciation passed even from the memory of the elders. Therefore, 
‘euntil time or circumstances should restore the genuine,” they qon- 
tinued to do of necessity that which had been done previously, in 
accordance with the Law of the Sanctuary—by the substitution of * 
Aponal for JEHOVAH in the reading of the Law, and by writing the 
latter Name with the vowel-points of the former. ‘My Name is 
written Jehovah but is read Adonai,” say the texts of the Holy 
Tradition on the part of the Master of Wisdom, and the Traflition 
with its whole heart looks for that day to come when Brat shall be 
taken out of exile and the palladium of the elect people shall be 
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declared in the hearing of all who have come out of great tribulation 
into the inheritance of Zion. 

The Divine Name.—This—as I have said—is the story on its 
literal side, and though it would be easy to allegorise thereon, it is of 
the -témporal and national order. On the emblematic side it exhibits 

% cosmic sanction. The Divine Name is without change or shadow, oi 
vicissitude in the Supernal World ; but according to tradition the HE 
final descended to earth at the Fall of Man as part of the scheme of 
His redemption, and became Shekinah in exile. The Divine Name 
was dismembered in this manner. But the HE final is the Bride of 
Mess, Who is the Divine Son, represented by the letter VAU. He 
is in search of His Bride through the ages. A day shall come when 
He also will descend to earth, that He may raise up the HE, whereby 
and wherein there shall be unity restored to the Name: it will be 
the epoch of the Great Jubilee and the Seventh Day of the Cosmos, 
when it shall repose in God. 

The Master-Builder.—There is no need to say that beneath 
such veils of allegory and amidst such illustrations of symbol- 
ism the Master-Builder will be found significant of a principle 
nd not a person--historical or otherwise. He stands indeed 
for more than a single principle; and in the world of mystical 
intimations through which we are now moving, such a ques- 
tion as “ Who is the Master? ’’ would be answered by many 
voices. But gencrally he is the imputed and very-real life of the 
Secret Doctrine which lay behind the letter of the Written Law, which 
“the stiff-necked and disobedient ” of the patriarchal, sacerdotal and 
prophetical dispensations contrived to destroy. According to the 
Secret Tradition in Israel, the whole creation was established for the 
marfifestation of this life, which unfolded actually in its dual aspects 
when the spiritual Eve was drawn from the side of the spiritual Adam 
and was placed over against him, in the condition of face to face. The 
intent of creation was made void in that event which is termed the 
Fall of Man, though this particular expression is unknown in Scripture. 
By-the hypothesis, those ‘‘ fatal consequences ” which followed woutd 
haye reached their term on Mount Sinai; but the Israelites. when 

" Jeft to themselves in the wilderness, “ sat down to eat and rose up to 
play.” That which is concealed by the evasion of these last words 
corresponds to the state of Eve in Paradise, when she had become 
infected by the Serpent. 

The Greater Exile.—The Fall of Man is of course a story of Israel 
from the Stafidpoint of Zoharic Kabalism, and that exile of the ages 
which followed the expulsion from Eden is like the exile of Jewry 
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from Zion through the Christian centuries. When, according to the 
traditional dream, the elect shall come into their own it will be as if 
Adam went back into Paradise under the folded wings of the Cherubim, 
or as if the High Priest passed into the Holy of Holies. There are hence ° 
gertain analogies between the literal and emblematical stories, and 
the loss memorised on the literal side has its complement—as I hav 
said—in Masonry. But in all its Rites and Orders there is an analogy 
etween the Emblematic Art and the Emblematic Myth of the Zohar. 
The Art recognises after its own manner that Symbolical Masonry has 
one foundation and one keystone, which is the Sacred Name Jehovah, 
but in common with all Israel in exile it can give that Name of with 
the pointing of Adonai, and in so doing it is ruled out of court by the 
voice of the whole tradition. : 

Christian Grades.—There remain, however, the Christian Grades 
of Masonry—as, for example, that of Rosk-Crorx, understood as a 
typical instance. They know nothing of Israel and its tradition of 
secret theosophy, but only that the quest of the Craft Grades is left in 
fine unfinished. For them and their votaries the eye is not satisfied 
with seeing nor is the ear filled with hearing the Divine Name, whether 
read and written as Jehovah or Adonai. Their hypothesis does no? 
say that it is imperfect : it is the sum of perfection and Providence 
within the measures of the Old Law, but this is an unfinished experi- 
ment, and with all respect to the Masonic Grades which subsist under 
that obedience the Word of Quest is not to be found therein, till that 
which makes for completion is added thereto. Herein lies the office 
of the Holy and Christian Grades, and the work is done by taking the 
letter SHtN—which is called the letter of the Spirit—and inserting it 
jn the Name nym, the result of which is mum, being the Name of 
Jesus and the Word of the New Law. It will be seen therefore that 
the Grand Master did not come to set aside or destroy but to fulfil the 
Sacred Name of old, which stands about His own symbol as the hills 
stand about Jerusalem. He came also to fulfil the Law by the work 
of its transmutation from that of bondage to the Law of Grace. But 
the corner-stone of the New Temple was rejected by Jewry dnd the 
walls of Zion fell down. There was no Temple henceforth in Israel 
and no place for the chosen people. The amplius et perfectius tabernac- 
ulum, non manu factum rose up in the Gentile world and not in Pales- 
tine. For the Christian Grades of Masonry it was obvious therefore 
that the experiment of the Symbolical Degrees could be finished, only 
in the Light and Law of Christ. In Him also the Master-Builder— 
whom the Craft had mourned so long—must arise if he is ft restore all 
things. * 
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Christian Kabalism.—If the sources of Craft Masonry—taken at 
its culmination in the Sublime Degree—are thus found in Kabalism, 
what manner of people were those who grafted so strange a 
speculation and symbolism on the Operative Procedure of a 
Budding-Guild ? The answer is that all about the period which 

Yrepresents what is called the “transition”’—and indeed between 
the sixteenth and cighteenth centuries—-many Latin-writing 
scholarssof Europe were animated with zeal for an exposition of the 
Tradition in Israel, with the result that memorable and even great 
books were produced on the subject. Materials were thus provided 
and @ere ready to the hands of symbolists. What purpose had the 
latter in view? The answer is that in Germany, Italy, France and 
England the zeal for Kabalistic literature had more than a scholastic 
basis. It was believed that the texts of the Secret Tradition shewed 
‘plainly—out of the mouth of Israel itself—that the Messiah had come. 
This is the first fact. The second is in Ceremonial Masonry itself 
and namely, that although the central event of the Third Degree is the 
Candidates’ Raising, it is not said in the Legend that the Master- 
Builder rose, thus suggesting that something remains to come after 
Which might at once complete the Legend and conclude the Quest. 
The third fact is that in an important High Grade of a philosophical 
kind, now almost unknown, the Master-Builder of the THIRD DEGREE 
does actually rise as Christ—as we have found in its proper place. 
It follows that although the Opening and Closing of the THIRD DEGREE 
and the Legend of the Master-Builder, with all their speaking mystery, 
may seem to come from very far away, they are not so remote that 
we cannot trace them to their source. 

Of Spiritual Building.—If there were ever emblematic in the 
sen% of spiritual builders, we must count the Jewish theosophers of 
the greater exile as first and chief among them. The Kabalists were 
builders of a city not made with hands, of a heavenly Zion, of a 
Temple and Sanctuary within the walls thereof, of which the Sacred 
House of the Eternal King in the earthly Jerusalem was but an 
imperféct gxternal sign, The world for the Kabalists was full vf 
palaces and sanctuaries, while visible creation—in particular, this 
lower world, the sphere of the Kingdom—was viewed as the House 
of Adonai, the abode of the Indwelling Glory. It will be seen how 
readily this conception lent itself to the institution of multitudinous 
analggieg in the fervid mind of Jewry; how the outward Sanctuary 
was transfigured by many meanings, so that it was now the body of 
man enlight&ned by the abiding spirit—which was also the under- 
standing of the Law; and now celestial Jerusalem ; how the destruc- 
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tion—when this came about—of the material city signified the Secret 
Doctrine laid waste by the advocates of the letter, or again the chosen 
nation, the peculiar people delivered into hands of*idolators; and 
finally—if I may plunge for a moment more deeply into the com- 
plexities of Kabalistic reverie—how the external city and its’ holy 
places were symbols of the primeval world before the serpent ascended 
into the Tree of Life ; how—from this point of view—their destruction 
typifies the Fall; how the later city stands for a restored world in 
Kabalism, which differs from the first in glory; and how there is 
yet another city, which is to come, and over this a new firmament 
shall shine. It is this dwelling of the elect that the Kabalist reBuilds 
in his heart ; and as I know that its splendid spectrum, like a bow of 
promise, rests over all the later literature of Israel, I register an 
inward conviction that some shadowed reflections thereof have been 
derived into occult associations, not even excepting Masonry, from 
spiritual enthusiasts of the ghettos. ; 

The Restoration of Zion.—I know that long after the golden age 
of Kabalism, yet far earlier than the earliest date which we can 
assign to any. Rituals of Initiation now worked among us, the Rosi- 
crucian Fraternity also symbolised a sacred city and house not mad& 
with hands; while at the very period when the wonder and rumour 
of the Zonar first astonished the academies and synagogues of Spain 
there fell that Order of Knights Templar which speculation has 
always accredited with the design of restoring Zion. From this 
source something also has been acquired by High Grade Masonry, 
which has drawn from many fountains, not excepting—however 
indirectly—the Christian Mystics, who in their own manner dreamed’ 
of a Spiritual Sanctuary, from the days of St. Augustine and THE 
City or Gop to those of St. Teresa. The office and mission of the 
Church itself may be similarly regarded, for this is also a city of 
many palaces, which—in virtue of inherent vitality—builds itself up 
from within and is improved and beautified for ever by the continual 
transmutation of its living stones. 

*Of, Words made Void.—The legend of a literal NMaster-Word 
which perished with a Master-Builder—or was hidden with him in a 
sepulchre—which connoted rank in a sodality, or a grade of skill in 
craftsmanship, can spell nothing whatever to us as Emblematical 
Masons, and from the moment that it might pass into desuetude for 
any reason it would lose all consequence to Operatives. Whgtever 
substitution might be agreed upon would acquire at once the value 
and efficiency of the original. There would be nothing fo connect, 
nothing to seek, for in fact there would be no loss. In certain Ordets 
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existing at this day there are Temporal Passwords which are replaced 

regularly by others at given times and seasons: when the old ones 

pass out of use they fall into the limbus of forgotten things, or ake 
, buried in the records of Minute-Books. If the Master-Word of Masonry 

was ‘actually and literally a Word, then it belonged to this category, 
% and the great quest of the Craft Degrees becomes nonsense, not gnif 
on the face of things but in their very heart. Put otherwise and more 
plainlyp Emblematic Freemasonry is stultified at once as such. | It is 
beyond all question therefore that those whe made it, as now practised, 
were dealing in another subject, which they veiled in allegory and 
illugfated by symbéls. As to its real nature I have indicated in this 
section,the direction in which we must look. But the Secret Doctrine 
of Israel is another illustration by allegory and another veil of sym- 
bolism : it is.of no greater profit on the merely literal and formal side 
than is the Legend of the Master Grade, when the sense of this is 
restricted within its surface gspect. When both have dissolved there 
emerges that Secret Doctrine which is based on experience and which 
tells to those who have ears—meaning those who are capable of the 
experience or have already passed through it—(r) that the Word 
is Life; (2) that this Life is Divine; (3) that it must be made flesh 
within us, by realisation of its presence in the heart of hearts ; (4) that 
until it has become so incarnate the Word is lost. 

Verbum Christus est.—It is to be understood that I am speaking © 
here from the deep root of things, remembering the place of the 
Locos in philosophy and its application to- the Mystery of Christ. 
We have to remember, however, that the symbolism of the Word in 
Masonry does not stand alone, but calls for consideration in connection 
at large with the Craft Traditional History and with that which is 
erficted ritually and is built up on this basis. After passing therefore 
through the’ceremonial experience of a figurative death and resurrec- 
. tion, we have to realise in the first place that the Craft Masters do 

not find the Word which was the secret and seal of Masters in the 

plenary light of Masonry: they make shift for the time being with a 

devised and arbitrary substitute. It is as if something had been 

enacted symbolically which must be fulfilled hereafter in life and 
experience, as if the Way of Divine Life and the Way of Truth had 
been delineated in a metaphysical sketch and its application left to 
themselves in their proper persons. A quest-motive arises in this 
manner, and we hear of a quest in Masonry ; but within the measures 
of the Craft Degrees it is pursued always after the same manner and 
reaches th® same suspension. The Candidate is told, however, the 
adirection in which he must turn if he would attain his end in Masonry. 
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It is to that bright and Morning Star about which it is said—* whose 
rising brings peace end salvation,” and of which we learn otherwise 
that this is the root and stock of Jesse, ALPHA and OMEGA, the begin 
ning and the end, the First and the Last»: It is obvious therefore that : 
the Word in Masonry is Christ, and again that the finding of the Word 
is y the finding also of Christ. In its preliminary meaning, the loss of 
the Word signifies the death of Christ. The three assassins are the 
world, the flesh and the devil—to make use of familiar technigal and 
conventional terms. The Master-Builder who erected the House of 
Christian Doctrine is Christ Himself. From another point of view 
the malefactors were Pilate, Herod and Caiaphas. i 

A Practical Counsel.— Amidst the high technicalities and involved 
reveries of the Secret Tradition in Kabalism the Doctors of later 
Israel remembered from time to time, and indeed continually, that 
which is the life of Doctrine, its realisation in the heart of the student. 
‘The crown of their theosophy in respect of the Word is contained in 
a single sentence which is a guarantee of experience in Israel: “ If 
man aspires after the Supreme and Holy Utterance ”—Verbum 
sneffabile— he draws it down from above.” It is not Jehovah or 
wnother—of the Rovat Arc, the Militia Crucifera of the TEMPLE 
AND Hoy Seputcure, or the Rosk-Crorx, Ordo Sanctissima. As 
Mary conceived in the heart before she conceived in the body, so is 
the Word generated and so only is born in the heart of the Master 
Mason. The impregnation by which it is brought about is a seed of 
life; the Word is alive in the heart; it is an utterance found in 
life, a life which enters into expression. The ne plus ultra Grade of 
this Mystery had been taken by St. ou when he said: “I live, 
but not I: it is Christ liveth within me.”- Our verbal utterances are 
fore- and post-shortened, suspended and broken on our lips; thty 
are shadows of Divine Utterance ; and for want of power in speech 
we express only in the heart that which is the Word of Life. It is the 
other side of that story of secret life concerning the Temples and 
Palaces which we have pledged ourselves to erect for the Glory of 
God in the Highest : ‘‘ Most Puissant Sovereign, for want of territory 
we build them in our hearts.” But there comes that time for some of 
us when we realise in our heart of hearts that there in our hidden 
centre-—and in the last resource there only—have we been called to 
the work of such building. . 

The Question of Antiquity.—It is to be observed that dhe 
ee of a Kabalistic element in the Traditional History “of ‘the 

raft—and elsewhere—by no means connotes antiqtity ; ; and 

* antiquity is a difficult thing to predicate of the THmrD DEGREE, ate 
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least in its present form. By whomsoever created or developed, its 
author was a student of the Secret Tradition in Israel and drew 
fmportant lights therefrom, possibly at first hand, more probably 
_ perhaps from those Latin cemmentaries and synopses already men- 
tioned. The great bulk of these were compiled already if we place kis 
work early in the eighteenth century, as we must, almost beyond deubt. _ 
Mich of it was available previously, supposing that more considerable 
antiquity could be postulated of the THIRD DEGREE. But we must 
be tontent with what is evidentially reasonable in this respect, until 
time or circumstances shall provide better warrants. If we cannot 
gefbehind Desaguliers I am prepared to abide by him, who was a 
man of learning in his way, had read in many directions and may not 
have been unfamiliar with Picus.de Mirandula, Riccius, Capnion, 
Archangelus de Burgo Nuovo and Knorr von Rosenroth. At the 
same time I shall look with no unhopeful eye towards the ancient 
Masonry of York, where I feel that many things had a hidden reposi- 
tory for a period. For Speculative Masonry as a whole we may have 
to rest content also if we cannot date it much further back than the 
close ‘of the seventeenth centufy, recognising that its present char- * 
* acteristic developments are to be sought in and about the Reviv 

period. It puts an end to romantic hypotheses, but the great intima- 
tions of the Tu1rp DEGREE remain—a speaking pageant in symbolism, 
however late its origin. The Quest of the Word remains, with all 
Zoharic Theosophy behind it and all the Rites of Christian Masonry 
in front. That mythos connects our Order by reflectioh with the 
chief figurative Mysteries of past ages, while the Opening and Closing 
of the Lodge therein are much greater than anything extant in the 
memorials of Greece and Egypt. 

Recurrence to Hermetic Schools.—We may therefore at this 
point reach ‘a general conclusion on the Hermetic Schools and their 
alleged intervention for the transformation of an Operative Guild 
into an Emblematic Freemasonry, and it shall be expressed in such 
a manner as will be without detriment to ourselves or our connections 
as loyal and devoted Masons. In Dionysian architects, Roman 
Collegia, Comacines and Building Guilds of the Middle Ages I have 
failed to discover any traces of an art of building spiritualised. I 
have taken the Old Gothic Constitutions and have sought to digest 
them like Anderson “in a new and better method”; but however 
they were passed and repassed through the mental alembic they have 
yielded nothing corresponding to a “system of morality, veiled im 
allegory" apd illustrated by symbols.” Not even the Regius MS: 
‘betrays a single vestige, though I have followed Gould anxiously. 
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As regards the Hermetic Schools, and speaking—if I may venture 
to say so—as one who knows the literatures, the allegation of Albert 
Pike—mentioned in a previous section—is true in-respect of a fe® 
world-wide symbols which prove nothing and false in all things else. 
There is no degend of three Grand Masters in alchemy, there is no 
Subssituted Word, and there is no Master of the Lodge, for there is 
no record of Ritual procedure among all its cloud of witnesses. The 
witness of alchemy to Masonry is the witness of Elias Ashmok, the 
sole alchemist in the seventeenth century whom we know to have 
become a Mason. The Rosicrucian influence I believe to have been” 
marked in character and exercised for a considerable period ; Tat 
we know it only in its developments, which belong to the eighteenth 
century and are of course beyond our scope. Provisionally and under 
all reserves, I am inclined to hold that it began earlier, in the sense of 
an atmosphere belonging to the formative period of Emblematic 
Freemasonry. But the great Rosicrucian maxim cited by Robert 
Fludd about 1630 must be ruled out unfortunately. Transmutemini, 

_gdtansmutemini de lapidibus mortuis in lapides vivos philosophicos does 
nat signify.that the Brothers of the Rosy Cross had cither joined or 
Invented our figurative and speculative Art: it is rather a contrast 

“ established between material and spiritual alchemy. For the present 
at least, we are called also to set aside the winning speculation con- 
cerning a secret school of Emblematic Masonry coexistent through 
several generations or centuries with the Operative Guild and some- 
times identified with Rosicrucians. There are no Rosicrucian traces 
prior to 1 598. Moreover, the alleged school is a notion arising out of 
a false construction of the Regius MS. 

A Final Reduction of Issues.—We are left in this manner with 
the Kabalistic element, about which I have spoken plainly. But néw 
as a last point: supposing that there is in reality no trace of the 
Third Degree prior fo 1717 ; that after this epoch it was devised by a 
group of Masonic literati or alternatively by an anonymous Brother, 

~whether famous like Desaguliers or obscure : what then is our position? 
My“ own at least is this—that the THIRD DEGREE was formulated on 
- fe basis of the Ancient Mysteries and illustrated by the lights of 
* Kabalism—facts about which there is no open question; that it 
belongs as such to an old and secret tradition, though not in respect 
of time; that it stands on its own symbolical value; and that—in 
the words of Martines de Pasqually : We must needs be content with 
what we have. As a student of the past, I could wish that it were 
otherwise ; but in this as in all else the first consideratiGn is truth. 
There are High Grades of Masonry for which no one in their sensese 
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predicates antiquity, and yet they are great Grades. They are even 
holy Grades, which—from my point of view—carry on the work 
‘of the Craft towards something that stands for completion. I con- 
clude, therefore, with an affirmation which I have made in other places, 
that antiquity per se is nota test of value. I can imagine a Rite 
created at this day which would be much greater and more elaquent 
in symbolism than anything that we work and love under the name 
of Masonry. Yet for what Masonic antiquity is—let us call it two 
hundred years, under all needful reserves—such an invention would 


“not have the hallowed-and beloved associations which have grown 


@Bout our Emblematic Craft. Here is the matter of antiquity which 
really signifies: it is part of the life of the Order. And after all the 
fables and all the fond reveries, the false analogies and mythical 
identifications: with other and immemorial Mysteries, it is again 
the life which counts, the life of that great world-wide Masonic 
organism, in which we ourselves live and move and have our Masonic 
being. 
KABIRIC RITES. ms 
There was a wide and varied world of Initiation long prior to the 
modern schools, as there was: a world before the Flood. It unfolds 
before us under many aspects and, guises, buf these seem to be con-" 
cerned always with the symbolism of Mystical Death. In the Kabiric 
Rites of Samothrace we hear that the Candidate was brought into the 
presence of the gods and was there slain by the gods. It seems obviously 
a kind of mystery which the most enthusiastic disciple would have been 
disposed to avoid at that and any other period ; but in the light of all 
that we know concerning Initiation at large we shall interpret the 
episode in a purely symbolical manner and shall conclude that the 
Tecipient ywas passing through an experience of figurative death, 
after which there followed a resurrection. Alternatively the Kabiric 
pantheon—if I may be permitted so to term it—had a myth of this 
kind in connection with one of their gods, in which case the Kabiric 
Rites, commemorating this event, were identical with other Instituted 
*Mysterigs, and notably those of Osiris, Ceres, Bacchus, Adoni8 and 
-Rhea. Always, as Faber says, and as we have seen otherwisé at - 
length, “some ancient personage was first bewailed as being dead*” 
or as having descended into hell,” after which his or her “ supposed 
revivification was celebrated with the most violent and frantic ex- 
pressions of joy.” We hear accordingly of a ceremonial observance 
which, Was called the Kabiric Death, celebrated precisely in the manner 
just indifated, that is to say, amidst darkness and sorrow, but after- 
wards in rejoicing and gladness. It was in commemoration of the 
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mystical death and restoration of Kasmillos, the youngest of the 
Kabiric gods. I have failed to discover on what authority the Candi- 
date for these Mysteries of Initiation is said to have taken the part of 
Kasmillos, suggesting that in the course of his experience he also 
wasgslain figuratively by the gods, that is by the officiating priests,’ 
and was thereafter restored to life. The assertion has been made, 
however, by more than one writer, and I remember indeed that 
* Kasmillos the Candidate” figures in one of the non-Masonic Rites 
which one meets with among modern inventions. As it is clear that 
the priests bore the names of their gods—Axieros, Axiokersos and ° 
Axiokersa, so it is not impossible that those whom they receiv®d 
were converted into their hierarchy and assumed the name of him 
who was least among them and was—according to Mnaseas—their 
servant. The point to be remembered is that we are dealing with 
pure conjecture. 

Origin and Antiquity—-The Kabiric worship is supposed to 
have originated in Samothrace, whence it spread in several directions, 


, at once the most ancient of Mystery-Worships, except the Egyptian 


cultus, and of all perhaps most obscure. Axieros and Axiokersos 


' were male and female, otherwise Heaven and Earth; they produced 


as the fruit of their espousals the divinity termed Axiokersa: it 
does not appear in virtue of what circumstances Kasmillos was added 
to the trinity, but it was not apparently by generation. The scholiast 
on Apollonius is an authority. for the names, but there is confusion 
regarding the order. It is of no consequence for my purpose, as I am 
concerned with the Initiatory Rites, not with the mythology itself 
and not with any public worship which prevailed in Samothrace. 
Those who would enter on this study, than which nothing is plus 
embronillée dans Pantiquité, as Baron de Sainte-Croix tells us, may 
begin with the digression of Strabo in the tenth book of his Geography, 
and he will learn how the subject of Kabiric mythology and its cultus 
is mixed up with that of the Dactyli, Curetes, Corybantes and 
Telchines. 

Diffusjon of the Rites.—It appears from Diodorus an ofher- 
classical writers that the Kabiric Priests threw open the gates of their. 
“Temple to strangers as well as Samothracians and that people from 
all quarters came for initiation. The experiencé- was supposed to 
ensure them against perils on the sea, as we learn from the Argonantica 
of Apollonius. According to Valerius Flaccus, the High Priest hims@f 


"welcomed the arrival of ships, standing on the seashore, and led 


strangers to the Sanctuary. In this manner the wealth of the island 


grew as the cohort df initiates increased. But Samothrace had other * 
: > 
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talismans than those which keep from shipwreck, for the Rites sanctified 
recipients and the confessions which preceded them washed away 
stains of sin, though homicide at Samothrace as at Eleusis was liable 
to exclude Candidates and did certainly in aggravated cases and 
when complicated by sacrilege. We find also that, as at Eleusis, the 
popularity of Kabiric Mysteries led to initiation in childhood, that 
the dying man could atone at the last moment for lost time, while it 
would appear from the scholiast on Theocritus (IDYLL, II) that even 
the dead might be purified and prepared by the Rites of the Sanctuary 

“for the immortal beatitude which the Mysteries promised to adepts. 
Se@ges like Pythagoras and kings like Philip of Macedon sought the 
benefits of initiation. 

Pageant of the Rites.—As regards the ceremonial procedure, the 
scholiast on Homer reports that Candidates presented themselves 
crowned with olive-wreaths and wearing a purple girdle, that they 
passed in the dark of the night amidst woods and waterways—according 
to the scholiast on Apollonius—and so reached the Temple, The Rite 
which they witnessed was essentially phallic and its traditional history 
was the slaying of Kasmillos by his own brethren and fellow-gods, 
who fled—bearing his genitals in a cistus or basket. This is atcording 
to Herodotus—Liber II, c. 51—who says also that his body was 
carried into Asia on a shield and was buried at the foot of Mount 
Olympus. The circumstances of his restoration to life have not come 
down to us, and it may even be supposititious, an argument from the 
analogies furnished by the Mysteries of Osiris, Iacchos and Adonis, 
though the force of the analogy is irresistible, and I have no doubt 
that those who mourned Kasmillos rejoiced afterwards with him. It 
is said by Herodotus that the Recipients were instructed in various 
historical traditions belonging to the Pelasgian race, and theréis a 
suggestion otherwise—but I know not on what authority—that the 
Rite ended with the enthronement of Candidates. The Kabiric 
Mysteries passed from Samothrace to Lemnos, Crete, Phrygia and 
Rome. There is the @vidence of Strabo to shew that they were still 
practised in Samothrace at the beginning of the Christian era, ® 

Authorities.—Outside classical writers, the reader may learn 
what he can from the chaotic DIssERTATION ON THE MyYSTERIES* 
OF THE Casiri, by the Rev. G. S. Faber, 2 vols., 1803, and from 
Bryant’s ANCIENT MytHoLocy. There are gleanings also to be mad 
frgm Cudworth’s INTELLECTUAL SYSTEM, from LE MONDE PRIMITIF 
of Court de Gebelin and from Higgins’ ANACALYpsIS. The best and 
briefes? atcount will be found in the work of Sainte-Croix, Sect. 

«II, pp. 25 e seg., edition of 1784. There is, ih conqlusion, not the 
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least reason to suppose, so far as any records are concerned, that the 
Candidates were more than spectators of a dramatic pageant and 
recipients of a subsequent instruction belonging thereto. The idea 
that they took the part of Kasmillos, suffered and arose with him, is 
excgedingly taking, but lacks all support, as does indeed the story ‘of 
enthrgnement. It is difficult to believe that a Mystery diffused so 
widely and evidently of such great appeal carried no meaning and 
delivered no message to those who shared therein: we must be 
content, however, to assume that it did so as a working hypothesis 
only. I am quite certain that the death and -resurrection of gods- 
constituted a body of symbolism, to which a morality attached, amd 
that for the sense of this morality we do right in looking to the records 
of Greek Platonism as the only testimony before us: it was the 
personal understanding of a great theosophical school, and it is 
reasonable to suppose that it was not without a certain root in the,. 
Mysteries themselves. . a es . 
KADOSH i: 

From whatever point of view we may approach it, this Grade is of 
considerable consequence and has a curious history in Masonry. It 
has suffered as many transformations as that of Rosz-Crorx, though 
not for the same reason. The story that it was invented at Lyons in 
1743 appears to be without foundation, and there are several other 
myths as to the date and circumstances of its origin. In the present 
state of our knowledge they must be left-open questions. Had the 
CounciL or EMPERORS OF THE EAst AND Wesi.come into existence 
in 1758 with its full complement of twenty-five Degrees, the KaposH 
would have been extant at that date, Rut we do not know its 
exact dimensions at the beginning nor the periods of its successive 
extensions. J 

Motive and Purpose.—The earliest KADosH account which I have 

“traced is that of Le Franc in Le. Voie Levi pour Les Curreux, 
but there is a slightly antérior record of Monjoie which I know at 
second hand only. He records that in the course of its ceremonial 
the Puc d'Orléans had to cast himself bodily from a ladder. However 
this may be, it is certain (1) that the earlier codices subjected the, 
Candidate to severe trials as a test of his endurance, and (2) that all 
were concerned in avenging the death of Molay, Grand Master of the 
Temple, on the temporal and spiritual powers represented by Philippe 
Je Bel and Pope Clement. In this manner there arises ab origiye the 
question of Grade-motive, and it is exceedingly plausible on the 
surface to affirm that those who devised it aimed at the destruction 
of monarchical. government in France and of the Catholic Religion. * 


> 
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Under the auspices of Gérard Encausse, all French Martinism adopted 
this view at the end of the nineteenth century. Put quite simply, the 
thesis was that the Templar Grades aimed at revolution in France 
and that'the French Revolution came. On the whole, it is perhaps 
tod plausible to be quite convincing, and the hypothesis over-reached 
itself by seeking to include too much. There is nothing more cgrtain 
in Masonic history than is the freedom of the Templar Strict OBSERV- 
ANCEefrom any political taint, while in respect of religion it is sufficient 
to say that Baron .von Hund, its creator to all intents and purposes, 
*was reconciled to the Latin Church, for reasons connected with the 
Rete, when it was almost at the zenith of European power and influence. 
At a later period the French ORDRE DU TEMPLE, depending from 
the Charter of Larmenius, had some leaning for a period towards 
jobbery in heretical religion, which caused a fissure in the Rite, but 
_it ‘had no cause in politics. The Miritary AND RELIGIOUS ORDER, 
which arose in England, so far as it is possible to say, and was certainly 
unheard of on the Continent during the eighteenth century, was 
from the beginning and remains now a high Catholic Grade without 
one tincture of concern in questions of earthly royalty. In the 
eighteenth century: the Templar Grade of KaposH may be*said to 
stand alone, with little to account for its inclusion in the sequence 
of the Councit or Emperors, wherein it is heard of first. The 
SUBLIME PRINCE OF THE ROYAL SECRET is its supplement and figures 
later on in the same series, It is known only by comparatively late 
recensions, through the modifications and added pretensions of which 
there appears to emerge the original design of the Grade, being the 
old alleged Templar dream of rebuilding the Temple in Jerusalem : 
there is no vengeance motive, no cause against King or Pope. -And 
lastly when the time came to devise or transform the Grade final of 
the ScorrfSH Rute, being that of SOVEREIGN GRAND INSPECTOR 
GENERAL, the alleged object was to wreak vengeance, as we shall see, 
on the KniGuTs oF MALTA, to whom the teasures of the Temple had 
passed and from whom they must be wrested. It is the aftermath of 
the Kaposu judgment on the “sanguinary criminals ” whe proscrébed 
the Ordér and martyred its illustrious members. After this’ manner 
did the job in revolution pass out by descent into the simple ridiculous, 
and a day of small things followed, when the Grade of KADOSH was 
philogsophised, talking many platitudes under the egis of MEMPHIS 
and Mizraim. On account of its historical importance in the scheme 
of High Grade Masonry, let us observe how it stands ritually at three 
periods® © 
e Views ‘and Judgments.—The Kaposu is the regenerated man, 


‘ 
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fot whom ambiguity ceases, according to Abbé Barruel, whose 
account—t! th confgssedly at second hand—does not, differ esserr- 
tially from antecedent reports of Lefranc and Cadet Gassicourt, on the 
hostile side, or indeed ‘those of Thory and Reghellini, save’ only ing 
tespect of the design, with which I am concerned no further. We heat 
of a garksome cave, wherein the Candidate was left to limself, with 
ropes about him; of subterranean passages; of ascent performed 
in the darkness ; of a sudden fall—though it involved no real danger ; 
of a ceremonial vengeance achieved; of a solemn obligation taken 
with a pistol at the breast ; and—after these ordeals—the ends and. 
purpose of the Grade revealed. It is of course at this point that 
Barruel introduces his own personal views—the reduction of kings 
and pontiffs to the common level of citizens. There is not the least 
reason.to suppose that the Ritual—whatever its concealed purpose— 
betrayed itself in this manner. There is not the least reason to admit 
Thory’s statement that the Degree was invented at Lyons in 1743: 
Kloss and the German HaNpsoox alike lean towards its rejection. 
Its position one hundred years later is shewnclearly by Clavel when 
he says (1) that it cursed the memory of Philippe le Bel, Clement V 
and thé traitor Noffodei; (2) that they were termed the three 
abominables ; (3) that the Candidate ascended a ladder of seven 
steps; but so far from being steps of vengeance and revolution (4) 
that they were inscribed with the words Charity, Candour, Mildness, 
Truth, Perfection, Patience and Discretion. I make no doubt that 
the Grade in France had suffered a serious revision at that date. 
The so-called Kaposu of Martinism, Kaposu of the Jesuits, KADOSH 
of the first Christians and Kaposu of the StrIcT OBSERVANCE are 
figments of imagination. About 1860 Ragon produced a Philosophical 
Grade which he described as designed to replace the Templar Degree 
of the ScottisH Rire, on the ground that this was passing out of use. 
The proposed purpose ‘was to make men virtuous and happy. The 
vengeance motive disappeared, and the Sanctuary became one of 
peace. The Candidate was called upon to express his views on civilisa- 
tiorg the world beyond, pre-existence, good and evil, etc. He ascended 
a ladder, the steps of which represented the seven planets, the order 
being—Saturn, Venus, Jupiter, Mercury, Mars, Moon, Sun; but 
what the progression signified and why the planets were appropriate 
symbols within the conception of the Grade I do not pretend to know. 
It was held to represent Rectified and Rationalised Masonry, | but it 
was in every respect negligible. 

Pike’s Reconstruction.__In the recension of Alberts Ptke the 
three abominables have become two wretches, being the particular » 
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Pope and King, while the vengeance of the past has begpme punish- 
ment of crime. Ina dark apartment, under the glimmer of a sepulchral 
lamp, a knight lies mystically dead and within a coffin, but being dead 
« yet speaketh. Beside him are three skulls, one wearing a tiara, the 
other a regal crown, and these are stabbed by the Candidate, . But 
® between them is a third skull, wreathed with laurels and immort@lles, 
representing that of Molay, distinguished as “ the immortal martyr 
of virtme.” In its presence the Candidate is pledged to punish crime 
and profect innocence. He is taken from apartment to apartment, 
oath is piled upon oath, while ever and continually he is threatened 
with the dreadful ordeals involved by his determination to proceed, 
By the hypothesis, he persists however, while from room to room and 
from pledge to pledge the “ great instruction ” that is said to replace 
symbols grows from more to more in the perfection of all banality. 
Notwithstanding the stabbing of skulls, the execration of Pope and 
King, the praise, reverence and incense poured out to the memory of 
Molay, there is nothing which it is proposed to avenge, while all the 
historical illustration is designed only to enforce the necessity of 
union in order to resist tyranny and unmask imposture, It dees not 
* follow in the logic of the endless verbiage that Kings are symbols of 
tyranny or popes of imposition. Nothing indeed follows, because 
nothing is specified ; though the world appears to be groaning under 
the dual “ disgraceful yoke." In a word, the Pike recension is the 
Gtade of Kaposu reduced to the ne plus ultra of foolish pretence. 
The Grand Elect Knights of the eighteenth century knew where 
they were, if ever they undertook explicitly to destroy royalty and 
religion, but when they play now at such destruction in the names 
of liberty, equality and fraternity, no one knows where he is, or in 
witat sense he is saluted as Sacred or Holy Knight, Knight of the 
White and Black Eagle, and Grand Elect Knight. . Better the Pxrt- 
osopHic Kaposu of the Grand Orient—when it happened to have a 
KaposH—better MEMPHIS and Mizraim, “ false in sentiment and 
‘fictitious in story,” than the deep below the deep in this gulf of 
urreason. , 7 


. 


: BARON VON KNIGGE 

The disillusion which awaits some amiable minds as a last result of 
the Masonic adventure is exemplified by the story of one whom I have 
had occasion to name already—Adolph Franz Friedrich Ludwig, 
Bargn yon Knigge, a native of Hanover, who was born on October 16, 
1752, and died in the prime of life, in 1792. He is still remembered in 
Germany aga novelist and poet. At the age of twenty years he entered 
‘Masonry under the obedience of the StricT OBSERVANCE—which was 
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then at the flowing tide of its fortunes—and assumed. the chivalric title 
of Eques a Cygno, in remembrance——I presume—of Lohengrin. He 
_ does not appear to have been satisfied, on completing his advanéement 
through the Grades in 1779. He conceived projects, however, for the 
improvernent or reform of Masonry and was proposing to present them / 
for eensideration at the Convention of Wilhélmsbad, the arrangements , 
for whicki were being made some two years in advance. He met, how-~ 
ever, the. Marquis of Constanza, who told him that the ORRER OF 
Intuminati had already forestalled his plans. With all the en- 
‘thusiasm of his nature, the Knight of the Swan became Philo in the 
‘foundation of Weishaupt, but only to find that it was the uncompleted 
invention of a contemporary German mind. Beyond the Minerval 
Academy, there was only a batch of materials for the Higher Grades. 
The materials were placed in his hands, and recurring to“his former 
ambition he effected a kind of marriage betweeri Masonic advanced 
Degrees and those of Illwminism. But he and Weishaupt are affirmed 
to have quarrelled over details of the resulting Rituals, whereupon he 
abandoned the’ Order and is said also to have retired from Masonry. 


; KNIGHTLY GRADES © 

The Rites, Orders and Degrees of Masonic Chivalry occupy a very 
considerable place in any comprehensive nomenclature of Grades ; 
but seeing that they are names only, I do not propose to make an 
exhaustive tabulation. It will be understood that the CouNcIL OF 
Emperors, the ANCIENT AND ACCEPTED RITE, the RITE oF MizRAIM, 
the ORIENTAL ORDER OF Mempuis, and the other great collections 
incorporate knightly sections. The content of each is given in its 
proper place, and repetition would serve no purpose. Where it 
happens that these collections include great and important Grades 
of chivalry they are considered at length under their froper titles. 
I have made a selection also of certain minor examples and believe 
that ¢he result will be adequate for ordinary student purposes. In 
the present place my intention is to glance briefly at the things which ' 
refnain over—a great cohort indeed—as a guide to those who.come after 
me and may be prompted to attempt research where—so faf at least-— 
I have not been able to follow it, in Continental Masonic Libraries, 
Who shall say that there is no Star of Symbolism and Ritual among 
all the radiant stellar dust of titles ?. The principle of that old counsel, 
ex uno disce omnes, is unsafe to accept where Masonic Grades arecon- 
cerned, and—though it must be confessed that in the minor chivalries 
of the Order there is nothing to encourage research-Sthtre is no 
certitude. Among all Masonic historians past and present, it ig 
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I only who have seen and hold. the great ‘treasure of Rituals in the 
RéGIME Ecogsais ANCIEN ET RECTIFTE and in that ORDRE INTERIEUR 


“which ‘arises out.of it. I tend therefore to’ think that other quests 


r 


might not prove unpsofitable. 
+ Meanwhile I am dealing 4 here chiefly with ‘detached Grades; buteso 


far as their titles go they may be taken in certain groups. 


Metropolitan Chapter of France.—The Grades of Chivalry 
included by this great list, which-belongs to the matter of archives 
rather than cf a working Rite, are enumerated like the rest of. its 
series in an entirely haphazard mariner, and the fact that some aré 
reproduced int other nomenclatures maf mean (a) that the Grades 
travelled from one to another obedience, (6) that distinct Degrees 
existed under more or less identical titles, or (c) that later Rites 
could not f& every case have produced Rituals of the-Degrees enum-— 
erated as part of their systems. The METROPOLITAN CHAPTER claimed 
the following Knightly Grades, which are numbered according to their 
list. {z) KniguT oF THE Lion, 2oth Grade. (2) KNIGHT OF THE 
Two CRownepD Eactes, 22nd Grade. (3) ILLustrious KNIGHT | 
COMMANDER OF THE BLACK AND WHITE EAGLE, 24th Grade. (4) 
KNIGHT OF St. JOHN OF PALESTINE, 48th Grade. (5) KNIGHT OF 
BENEFICENCE, otherwise Knicut or PERFECT SILENCE, 4gth Grade. 
(6) Knicut or Unction, 51st Grade. (7) KniGur oF THE EAGLE, 
56th Grade. (8) KNIGHT OF THE EASTERN STar, 57th Grade. (9) 
@RanD Scortisn Kyicut oF St. ANDREW, 63rd Grade. (10) KNIGHT 
OF JERUSALEM, 65th Grade. (12) KNIGHT OF THE TRIPLE Cross, 
66th Grade. (12) KNIGHT OF THE SUN, 72nd Grade. (13) KNIGHT OF 
St. ANDREW OF THE THISTLE, 75th Grade. (14) KNIGHT OF THE 
BLACK BaGLe, 76th Grade. (15) KNIGHT OF THE Kaparan, 80th 
Gade. 

Initiated°Knights and Brothers of Asia.—We have seen that 
this Order or Rite originated in Vienna about 1780, or alternatively 
in Berlin and that the founders were schismatic Brethren gf- the 
Rosy Cross—presumably FRatrEs Rose# ET AURE& CRUCIS, who 
had an earlier revolution in 1777. See De Luchet: Essar spr Pes 
TLLuMINEs, who recounts an extraordinary reception on the authority 
of an Ecrectic Journat. I recur to this occult and spiritual chivalry 
to distinguish it from a semi-chivalrous Rite at Lyons under the name 
of Perrect Initiates or Asta. It was supposed to work seven 
Dégfees. The symbolical quest of the INITIATED KNIGHTS was that 


_ of an Elixir of Life, 


Knights f Light.—The story of the Fratres Lucis belongs to 
the late eighteenth-century developments of the. German Rosy Cross, 


% 
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and its presentation in full must be reserved for my work on that 
subject which is designed to follow immediately on the present publica- 
tion. So far as Masonic historians are concerned it-is confused with 
the Astatic BRETHREN, being referred also to the same place and date 
of Srigin. Another error Connects it with the ReroRMED RITE ‘of 
J. Avon Starck, which arose by scission from the STRICT OBSERVANCE 
and has been miscalled the RELAXED OBSERVANCE. For ordinary 
purposes there is a sufficient account of the KNIGHTS OF Licut n my 
SECRET TRADITION IN FREEMASONRY : see Vol. II, pp. 218, 369-71. 
The known Grade system comprised (1) KNiGHT-NOVICE OF THE” 
Turrp Year, (2) KniGut-NovIce OF THE FIFTH Year, (3) KNIGH®- 
Novice oF THE SEVENTH YEAR, (4) LeviTE and (5) Priest. They 
suppose something antecedent, for the preparation of Postulants, 
and it has been thought that something came after. We hear also 
of Kyicurs or Purity anp Licat—apparently an alternative 
denomination. i 

Hermetic Rite of Montpellier.—It is almost impossible to dis- 
entangle the confusions respecting this foundatiorf, which is referred 
to 1760, 1770 and 1778; to Avignon, Paris and Montpellier; to 
Abbé Pernety ; and to an unknown Mason named Boileau. A harmony 
between them suggests that the Rite originated at Avignon, migrated 
to Paris and settled ultimately at Montpellier, the conflicting dates 
being those of its travels. It may be suggested in the same spirit that 
Boileau assisted Pernety. The concern in any case was alchemy, in 
the masque of chivalry, and the Grade conduct was as follows: 
(t) THE TrRuE Mason; (2) THE TRUE MASON IN THE TRUE Way ; 
(3) Tue KnicuT of THE GOLDEN KEy ; (4) THe KNIGHT OF THE 
Rarngow; (5) THE KNIGHT OF THE ARGONAUTS ; (6) THE KNIGHT 
OF THE GOLDEN FLEECE. According to Clavel it assumed at Pafis 
the title of Rire Ecossats PHILosopHigvE, but this is another story 
of uncritical confusion. 

Ars Latomorum.—A number of Grades belonging to Masonic 
Chivalry are mentioned by Thory in his work under this title and were 
incorporated subsequently by the great list of Ragon. Some of them 
belong to minor High Grade Rites and some are detached. The 
following enumeration will be adequate for all purposes. (1) CRUSAD- 
inc Knicut, otherwise Chevalier Croisé. (2) KNIGHT EVANGELIST, 
preserved in the archives of the Lodge Sr. Lours at Calais, tegether 
with (3) KnicuT MAHApDON, a word of unknown meaning, if indeed 
any; (4) KNIGHT OF THE REVERSED EAGLE; (5) KNIGHT OF THE 
Nort; (6) KniGut oF THE Rosy AND TRIPLE Cross ; (7) KNIGHT 
OF THE SACRED MouNTAIN, or KNIGHT OF SACRIFICE, otherwise? 
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Chevalier Sacrifiant; (8) Knicut oF ATHENS, said to have been 
included among the archives of the ScortisH PHILosoPpHICAL RITE ; 
(9) KNicHT oF THE Mornine, Chevalier de l Aurore, described as a 
Grade in the RITE OF PALESTINE, possibly L’ORDRE DE LA PALESTINE, 
mentioned by Tschoudy and otherwise unknown; (10) KNIGHs OF 
Masonry; (11): KnrGHuT oF Patestine, being an alleged Gradedn the 
mythical Reform of Saint-Martin; (12) KnicuT oF St. JoHN oF 
JERUSALEM, said to be a mystical Grade in three Points and distinct 
theref¢re from the Masonic ORDER OF MALTA; (13) KNIGHT OF THE 
*ComET; (14) Vicrorious KnicHT or THE East; (£5) KNIGHT 
@ THE PRUSSIAN EaGLe; (16) KNIGHT OF THE PYRAMID, specified 
as the seventh Grade of a KABALisTIc RITE, about which there are no 
particulars; (17) KnigHT oF THE Two Eacizs; (18) RoyaL 
Victorious KNIGHT. 

Collection of Fustier.—It should be explained that this person 

was an officer of the GRAND ORIENT early in the nineteenth century, 
that he made a large collection of Grades and dealt in transcriptions, 
His archives included: (1) KNIGHT oF THE ALTAR, a Grade in an 
alleged Rive oF THE East; (2) GRAND ScorrisH KNIGHT OF ST. 
ANDREW ; (3) KNIGHT OF THE ARCH ; (4) KNIGHT OF THE Prrars ; 
(5) KNIGHT oF THE Precincts, another Grade in the RITE OF THE 
East; and so also are (6) KNIGHT OF THE PORTAL; (7) KNIGHT, 
OF THE INTERIOR ; (8) KNIGHT OF THE PuRIFICATORY ; (9) Kuicat 
OF THE SANCTUARY ; and (10) KNIGHT OF THE THRONE; (11) KNIGHT 
OF PERFUMES; (12) KNIGHT OF THE EVER-BURNING LAMP; (13) 
KNIGHT OF THE MorNING STAR, in the archives of the ScoTTISH 
PHILOSOPHICAL RITE; (14) KNIGHT OF THE STAR OF JERUSALEM; 
(15) KNIGHT OF THE TABERNACLE OF DivINE TRUTHS. 
* Other Private Collections—They are those of Peuvret and 
Pyron, knéwn in Masonic annals, and are said to have included : 
(I) Free Knicnt or St. ANDREW; (2) KNIGHT oF THE CROWN; 
(3) KNIGHT oF THE EASTERN StTaR; (4) Knicut JupPIveR; (5) 
KNIGHT OF THE GOLDEN EacLe; (6) SUBLIME KNIGHT OF THE 
Nortu ;, (7) Knicut or THe Rep Eacie; (8) Knicut,or*rue 
STAR; (9) STAR OF THE LyRIAN Knicuts, in three Points, being 
(a) Novice, (b) PRoFESSED, (c) GRAND PATRIARCH. 

Nomenclature of Ragon.—The enumeration which follows must 
be regarded as mere gleanings, being items of things not otherwise 
cifed in this section or included in the contents of the great Rites: 
(1) KNiGHT oF THE TRIANGLE, forming part of a Hermetic system, 
together With (2) Kyicur oF THE FULMINATING STAR; (3) SUBLIME 
Knicut of Gop AND His Temple; (4) KNIGHT OF THE EIGHT 
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Srars; (5) KNIGHT OF THE MOTHER OF Curist; (6) KNIGHT OF 
THE KABALISTIC SUN ; (7) KNIGHT OF THE APOCALYPSE ; (8) KNIGHT 
oF PatMos, which is mentioned also by Oliver; (9} KNIGHT OF THE 
TEMPLE OF TRUTH. 
° 
- KNIGHT OF ST. ANDREW 
Alternative to this title is that of PATRIARCH OF THE CRUSADES, 
and the Ritual represented by both constitutes the Twentyeninth 
Degree of the ScotrisH RITE, an introduction by its hypothesis to 
the Grade of KAposH, which follows next in the series. Yet another 
alternative in the past was GRAND MASTER OF LIGHT. These exalted 
denominations notwithstanding, the procedure is a mere vestige, and 
of the two claims concerning it—as practised in the United States— 
one perpetuates an old historical blunder, while the other is a simple 
mendacity. According to the first, the Knicut oF ST. ANDREW 
constituted the First Degree of the mythical Ramsay RITE, while 
the second affirms that it was grafted on the Ecossais system, circa 
1786, by Frederick the Great. The latter invention has been dealt 
with broadly elsewhere and need not now detain us. As regards the 
ceremonial itself, for some unimaginable reason the Candidate is told 
that he is admitted into the true Eden, understood as the dominion 
of everlasting truth and fraternity. He is to learn (1) perseverance : 
(2) repose of heart and mind ; but his opportunities in these respects 
lie within the measures of certain official secrets, which signify nothing, 
since they are apart from all connections. There was a legend in the 
past by which the Degree was linked up with the Crusades, but it has 
fallen long since into the limbus, and it would appear, even in America, 
where many vain observances are in the activity of occasional working 
—by travelling Masonic Companies and otherwise—that one becontes 
a Knicut oF ST. ANDREW by what is called communication, there 
being in reality nothing to confer.. The connection instituted with the 
patron saint of Scotland is not only arbitrary but outside of reason. 
The Degree, from my point of view, is devoid of a title to existence 
and is,not that which it pretends, namely, an introduction to the 
Masonic KaposH—not even when it talks aridly about the necessity 
of creating a strong wall around the institution of the Rite and en- 
trusting it to the guardianship of tested and valiant knights, whose 
learning and power may not only defend it against attacks on the 
<art of its enemies but will cause them to shake on their thrqnes, 
beneath their crowns and tiaras. It should be noted, however, that 
Ahis is the Kaposx motive ab origine symboli : it had a*meaning in 
ha oichteanth century among the vreludes to the French Revolutions 
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but has none now, when there are no kings left who can be regarded 
as hostile to Masonry and when the Vatican fulminates in vain. It 
may be added that—according to a tabulated scheme of all Grades 
in the Rite which ig delivered to the Candidate of the Thirty-first 
- Degree, or SUBLIME PRINCE OF THE Royal SECRET—the Egenic 
state signified by the chivalry of St. Andrew is explained in thestate- 
ment that when the ANCIENT AND ACCEPTED RITE has accomplished 
its mission, man will repose in the true Eden, being a realm where 
péace*and brotherhood will reign. The belated assurance does not 

~ save the Grade, more eSpecially as it relegates fruition to a speculative 
éuture time and to circumstances which may never mature. 


KNIGHT OF THE BRAZEN SERPENT 

The seven planets of old astronomy illuminate the Court of Sinai, 
according to the symbolism of this Grade, and in its centre is the 
Burning Bush. There are also twelve pillars, in correspondence with 
the twelve signs of the Zodiac. The High Priest Aaron is dead, but 
Moses the Lawgiver is still in the manifest land of the living and is, 
represented by the Master of the Lodge. The Mount of Sinai i is shewn® 
on a Tracing-Board in the North, but an illuminated transparency in 
the East exhibits a Tau Cross, encompassed by a serpent. The 
planetary lights are referred ‘to traditional angels in the following 
order: (1) The archangel Saphacl is the president of the Moon, and 
he is termed the Messenger of God; (2) the healing influence of God 
is represented by Raphael, whose rule extends over Mercury; (3) 
Hamaliel is the governor of Venus, and he is called the merciful 
kindyess of God; (4) The Sun is emblematic of the Good Principle, 
a reflection and image of the Divine, and its archangel is Zerachiel, 
sunderstood as the uprising of God and the Sun of Righteousness ; 
(5) Aurief is in correspondence with the fire and light of God, and it 
is he who is Lord of Mars; (6) Jupiter is under the obedience of 
Gabriel, the strength and might of God; (7) Saturn is under the 
rule of Michael, who is also described as the semblance or image of 
~God, Attributions of this kind are drawn in most cases from the 

. dregs and lees of Kabalism and differ in every text. 

Procedure of the Grade.—The Candidate is presented in the 
guise of a wayfarer and he is promptly loaded with chains, though he 
comes as a son of the Tribe of Reuben, announcing a great misfortune 
which has befallen the people of Israel and imploring relief in negd. 
They are fleeing before venomous serpents, sent in punishment of 
their Sing. He has withstood the stiff-necked generation on his own 

part when they rebelled in the wilderness against the long exile 
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therein, against the burdens of forty years, against the manna which 
was given them when they called aloud for bread. But he is now an 
intercessor for his people, in humility before the face of their leader, 
and seeing that he has done well, remembering his duty to God, he is 
religved of his yoke of manacles, while the Grand Master as Moses 
retires to call upon God, that He may have mercy on those whom He 
has chosen. The Master returns bearing a symbol of salvation, being 
a Brazen Serpent entwined about the Tau Cross. It is presented to 
Eleazar—the High Priest in succession—who is told to erect if? in 
sight of the people, that they may look thereon and live. It is given - 
thereafter to the Candidate, as a symbol of faith, repentance art 
mercy. Such is the sense of the Grade, as represented by Pike’s 
codex: it will be seen that it is without title to existence, as a mere 
replica of the Scripture narrative, though in the mania of the scheme 
it is communicated under solemn pledges of secrecy and with heavy 
penalties attached. It is the Twenty-fifth Degree of the ScortisH 
RitE and is supposed to inculcate the doctrine of liberty, equality 
.and fraternity, but under veils that are past removing. A French 
codex belonging to the first half of the nineteenth century is con- 
secrated to civil freedom, a subject which does not seem to arise out 
of the narrative in Holy.gcripture. There is finally an ORDER OF THE 
‘BRAZEN SERPENT, which is a chivalry referred to Crusading times, 
and is so distinct from other Degrees existing under this title that I 
have dealt with it in a separate notice. See KNIGHT OF THE SERPENT. 


KNIGHT OF THE CHRISTIAN MARK 

A Second Advent motive would seem to be implied in this gurious 
impertinence, which has been saved—perhaps inadvisedly—from 
complete oblivion by the care of the Earty Granp Rite. It con® 
stitutes the Twenty-sixth Degree under that miscellaneous’ Obedience 
and forms with the Hoty anp ILLUsTRIOUS ORDER OF THE Cross two 
additional Grades superposed on the triad comprised by the GRAND 
CONCLAVE OF THE RED CROSS OF CONSTANTINE. It is difficult to say 
whelfce it came, but as to whither it leads the answer is assugedly’ no» 
where: it is apart from significance or consequence. The Candidate, 
has seen the Cross in the East and has read the Mystic Words. He 
seeks therefore to be numbered among those “ who have been marked 
with the mystic mark of the Council.” The explanation as regards 
that mark is given in a verse of the APocALPYSE : “ Hurt not the garth, 
neither the sea, nor the trees, till we have sealed the servants of our 
God in their forcheads.” The Candidate is sealed accordinily” and is 
numbered in this manner among the ‘“‘ one hundred and forty and four * 
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thousand,” set apart in the Sacred Book from among all tribes and 
peoples and nations. This is clear after its own manner and suggests 
the Second Advent motive which I have mentioned. But an amazing 
thing follows. The newly dubbed and created Knight of the ORDER 
OF THE CuRISTIAN Mark is informed that he represents “ orie of the 
Guard supplied by the Grand Master of the Knights of St. John, to 
Pope Alexander, those Knights being well known as zealous and 
deveted Christians.” With what ulterior purpose this representation 
is instftuted may seem unsearchable. The final counsel of the Grade is : 
~ “Go thou and do likewise ” } it is not, however, a recommendation to 
Join the ranks of any existing Papal Guard but rather, like the Religious 
Orders of Chivalry—ex hypothesi at least—to go about “ doing good, 
and following the example of our Illustrious Master, Jesus Christ.” 


KNIGHT OF THE EAST 

A Grade under this title is found in a great number of Rites, and 
they offer not only many variations but constitute sometimes quite 
distinct Degrees. In the present place I will take one of its salient, 
examples, and thus distinguish it from similar denominatigns- with 
which we shall be concerned—under the heading of PRINCE Mason 
—in certain preliminaries to the RoyaL a@acu. Tue Knicur OF. 
THE East, under the present particular denomination, is con- 
cerned with a period long subsequent to the building of the Second 
Temple. It is that of its profanation by Antiochus Epiphane$ in the 
days of the Maccabees. The Candidate is introduced as “a wanderer 
from Jerusalem, seeking the lost treasure of the Holy Place”; but he 
is told that the Pillars of Wisdom are destroyed and that he must 
pursue his quest in darkness, ‘‘ amidst the woods and mountains, in 
Search of the Lost Word.” In a sense, he is taking thé part of Judas 
Maccabeus, and receives a sword emgblematical of that. which the son 
of Mattathias is said to have obtained in a vision at the hands of the 
prophet Jeremiah. 

Compass of the Grade.—This is the sum of the proceedings, for 
-the'rest,is expatiation by way of morality thereon. In some manne 
-that is past finding out amidst the maze of vague wording, the defile- 
ment of the Second Temple signifies a change that hag come-over the 
life of thought, from which the veil of superstition has been removed. 
The-Temple of Jerusalem is the grand type of Masonry—otherwise 

“ kolid principles and pure morality.” While these flourished the sun 
shone at its zenith in respect of Freemasonry. But there came an age 
of degeneration, which is represented “ by the burning and sack of 
* Jerusalem and its Temple.” The foundations, however, were preserved 
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and the treasures contained therein. It was so too in the Order, and 
as it came about that the sacred-edifice was erected again in the Holy 
Gity, so Masonry “ resumed its ancient glory.” The Master-Builder 
is the model of true Brethren, and his assassination “ indicates the 
@anger of violent passions.” : a 
A Sacred Myth.—Such is the best explanation which can be given 
to a newly made Knight of the East concerning this “sacred myth of 
the Craft.” It shoufd be added that ing French Ritual of theearly 
nineteenth century the Grade is divided into nine points or séctions, 
dealing with Biblical episodes, such as the sacrifice of Abraham and - 
the consecration of a priest of Jehovah. - 


KNIGHT OF THE EAST AND WEST | 
According to’ the traditional story of this Degree ié originated in 
Palestine when the Patriarch of Jerusalem convened a Council in 
1118 and accepted the pledges of eleven Knights, who were incorpo- 
rated under this title, which is synonymous transparently with that 
¢ of the ORDER OF THE TEMPLE, founded at the same date and in the 
same hqy land. The similarity ends at this point, for the fabulous 
chivalry of the East and West works an apocalyptic Grade, the 
original recension of which is presumably in general correspondence 
with some at least of the versions which are now extant. These are 
numerous enough, and I must be content to summarise that of Albert 
Pike, Brough he has managed to obscure the issues by reducing the 
Christian elements after his invariable manner. The Tracing-Board 
exhibits Him Who was “like unto the Son of man,” the Divine 
Vision of REVELATION, “ clothed with a garment down to the, foot,” 
or in white—as it is said in the Ritual—“ girt about the paps with a 
golden girdle,” having “ in his right hand seven stars,” a two-edged 
sword in his mouth, and being eygompassed by “ seven golden candle- 
sticks,” which are identified in the symbolism of the Grade with the 
Seven Churches of Asia, as in that of the sacred text. In the angles of 
the Council Chamber, Preceptory, or Lodge—as it is called in England 
‘there are placed seven pillars, and on the respective capitals of 
these there are the initials of the words Beauty, Divinity, Wisdom, 
Power, Honour, Glory and Fame, while on the pediments are those of 
* Friendship, Union, Resignation, Discretion, Fidelity, Prudence and 
Temperance. : . 
Grade Procedure.—Prior to his Obligation the Candidates is 
directed to wash his hands in a basin of perfumed water, because he 
only whose hands are clean and whose heart is pure shall ‘zo ‘up into 
the Mountain of the Lord or stand in His Holy Place. When the pledge « 
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has been imposed, the “ all puissant ” Master anoints him with 
perfumed chrism, and it is after such manner that he ig received into 
the chivalry, apart from any knightly accolade. This réteption is 
sealed with the blood of the Candidate, who is lanced slightly on the 
“arms, and—as if in a blasphemous travesty he were somehow taking 
the part of the Mystic Lamb Who was slain and so “ redeemed us to 
God * by His bloed—the Master seems enabled thereby to proceed 
witlathe next point of the mummery. On the pedestal before him 
there‘is a’ Bible, to the markers of -whigh are attaghed seven seals, 
’ like that mysterious Book in the ApocaLypsE which was “ written 
within and on the backside”’—intus ef Sotis scriptus. «These seals are 
opened or broken Suceessively and the things which follow’ are re- 
Moved : (4) a bow, quiver and stown ; (2) asword; (3) a balance,; 
(4) a human skull; (5) a cloth stained with blood ; (6) in this case 
no material object is produced, but the sun and moon in a certain 
transparency are darkened and stained red; (7) incense, and a vessel 
containing seven trumpets. We may compare the events which 
follow the procedure in the sacred text, with these fantastic toys— 
which are taken out of the seals themselves in the Masonic caricature : 
“ (r) the vision of a witite digs ye and he'that set on hig had a bow ; 
and a crown was given unto igt"*;_ (2) the Visierof ated horse, and 
to him that sat theréon was giveti "4 groaf sword 3 (3). the vision 
of a black horse, and the.rfder “had 4 pair’ o& balances in his hand”; 
(4) the vision of a pale horse; “ and his namie that sat on him was 
death, and Hell followed with him * ; (5) the vision ef souls that were 
“slain for the word of God” > (6) the vision ofa great earthquake, 
“and the sun became black as sackcloth of hair, ahd the moon became 
as blood” ; (7) the vision of seven angels, ‘‘ which stood before God ; 
“and to them were given seven trumpets,” together with another angel, 
who “ caine and stood at the altar, having a golden censer,”’ 
Counsels of the Grade.—We know the devastation whiclr 
followed these events in the Sweat Biblical Allegory: in the trumpery 
Masonic reflection the counsels of intention connected with the seals 
-aré (1). to continue the conquest, presumably that of aff hedits by 
. Masonry, but the question is left open; (2) to destroy peace among 
the profane and wicked brethren : (3) to dispense unto these justice 
of the kind called rigid ; (4) to convince them that the wages of sin 
is death; (5) to thirst after that time when vengéance shall over- 
t ke those who have destroyed their brethren by false accusations. 
But all that follows hereon is that four Venerable Ancients, who are 
*placea af the four quarters, whisk about four large inflated bladders, 
“. representing the four winds, and are directed to abstain from hurting 
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the profane and wicked members of the Order until the true and 
worthy Masons have been set apart: compare: ‘Hurt not the 
earth, neither the sea, nor the trees, till we have sealed the servants 
of our God in their foreheads.’’ Of these servants and true brethren 
the Landidate is obviously one, and indeed a typical representative: . 

Eng of the Business.—His next and final symbolical experience 
is that the seven trumpets are sounded—we know with what results 
in the great spiritual cataclysm. But when the first sounds in the ears 
of the new knight the insignia of his previous Grade are remove@ ; the 
second peals forth and he is clothed with another apron and jewel ; - 
the third utters its warning, and he is invested with a long white 
beard, for such is the custom with all in, this ineffable Grade ; when 
the fourth is blown he receives a golden crown ; at the fifth he is girt 
about the loins with a gqlden girdle; at the sixth he receives the 
official secrets ; but when the seventh trumpet sounds he is placed.on 
a throne at the right of the all-puissant Master and becomes one of 
the twelve Venerable Ancients, who are presumably two in one, since 
they answer to the four-and-twenty elders about the throne set in 

“heaven. 
* KNIGHT OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE 

Ragon’s NOMENCLATURE OF GRADES mentions an Order or Degree 
under this title, but therein or elsewhere I have failed to find particulars, 
or any trace of its working. Prior to the time when it was brought 
into the series of the Rep Cross oF CoNSTANTINE, this chivalry on 
paper was therefore without a history, as it was also without a knight- 
hood. “On the surface its similarity—at once fundamental and verbal 
—to the Rosk-Crorx oF HEREDOM seems indicative of simple pjagiar- 
ism. I have suggested elsewhere that the two Grades and their Rituals 
may have sprung from a common source ; but in the absence of evidence 
any personal impression stands at its value and may be slight enough. 
Both are concerned in their symbolism with those thrée mystical days 
—curiously fore and post-shortened—rwhich intervened between the 
Divine Death on Calvary and the Resurrection of Easter Morning. 

T®eological Virtues—In the Rosg-Crorx this motive js inters 
woven with that of the Second Advent, to which there are no references, 
in the GRADE oF THE Hoty SEPULCHRE. But both Rituals are 
designed to recall the Candidate to the great hope of his salvation by 
an inward understanding and practice of the Theological, Virtues. 
While these are a matter of instruction in one case they are a grougd 
of quest in the other, to which distinction it may be added that the 
Rosk-Crorx quest-formula is replaced in the GRADE OF fur Hoty 
SEPULCHRE by one of warfare. But after all the chief difference 
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resides in the fact that the Eighteenth Degree is consistent within its 
own measures from the beginning even to the end, while the other 
endeavours to combine elements which do not belong to the same 
scheme and cannot be reconciled together. 

-’ Grade-Legend.—The historical time of the Grade is-the same 
as the Rep Cross, being the reign of Constantine, fgg the, 
legend is that of St. Helena and the Invention of the Holy 
Croso, when the chivalry is supposed to have been instituted 
to guard the Holy Sepulchre, so that it is part of the history 


‘appertaining to the devotion towards relics and sacred places, 


Wow, it is clear that an Order so originating—hypothetically 
or actually—has no relation to the period of the Resurrection in 
Palestine. .The undertaking to watch for three days—which are, how- 
ever, diversified by battle against Saracens—over a figurative rock- 
hewn sepulchre, and the event at the end of the vigil, depicting the 
Risen Christ, are unqualified anachronisms in the supposed historical 
setting. The truth is that fatuous editors have been at work in making 
a marriage between things mutually intolerant, and the Helena Legend 
has been dragged into the Grade, to which it never belonged originally. * 
I do not pretend to sa¥ when the impossible contract was made and 
ratified between them ; but I know that, generally or always, what is 
deficient in Masonic Ritual is brought from bad to worse by additions, 
revisions and other works of emendation. It is a recurring fever, to 
which unofficial workings ” in schools of instruction furnish their 
own quota of additional distemper. So it comes about that we have 
prayers sacrificed on altars of “improvement” by persons who can 
impraye nothing and can never have prayed in their hearts ; we have 
symbolism modified by those whose sense of symbolism is like their 
‘knowledge of the high art of literature ; and out of these sorry alembics . 
the things’ issue more debased than previously, in thought and word 
and act. 

Casual Intimations.—While it must be said that this RituaL 
OF THE HoLy SEPULCHRE is nothing and less than nothing in 
aespect ,of achievement, it has casual intimations—and moffents © 
.belonging to these—which make one regret the follies. of, its 
ineffectual pageant. It is testified on behalf of the Candidate 
that he has served the Church and its members, yet he says 
on his own part that for want of an abiding-place he and his 
fflow-servants in Christ can only build their Temples and Tabernacles 
in the heart. Here is the root-matter from which might have unfolded 
“a truly Christian Order of Spiritual. Chivalry, teaching its inheritors 
that the Church Catholic. of which Christ is the Head and the Crown. 
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the defence’ of which is the Word of God and the Sword of the Spirit, 
is built up of living stones, eachof which is itself a chapel or tabernacle 
and is the part of our own selves. _ The.Ghurch is therefore within, and 
so is the ordaing! priest. The official institutions about us are.in a 
statg of loss and dereliction, maintainirig a formal succession, a, sacer- - 
dotaligm set apart and guarded, the ‘powers and, prerogatives of a hier- 
archy, the exclusive sacramentalism of the literal Word; apart from 
any Word within. This notwitlistanding, int an external sense ¢hey 
remain the Church of Christ; and our duty i still to guasd it against 
unprovoked attacks of its enemies, against that which is worst of alf, 
the spirit of the world abiding within its own gates... ‘. 
Second Point of the Grade.—iIt must be “added that very. 
strange intimations spring up like exotic flowers all over this, particulare. 
field of Ritual, while aftet the Legend of St:Helena there is that of 
the Second Point, described a$ an allegorical sequel to the History of, 
the Hoty Royat Arch. It deserves to be termed amazing *A6t.alone,. 
in the’ particulars narrated * “But by the fact of its préserfée in such a 
Grade as is that'of Knicut or THE Hoty SEPuLture. At the period 
“of its origin as an institute of Mdsonic chivalry there were several 
manufacfories of Rites, Orders and Degrees, and one of these centres 
seems to have represented the interests of the Latin,Church. Now, 
. the Grade of the Holy Sepulchre bears all the marks and seals of this 
particular genesis, as the whole atmosphere of the Ritual and the 
Legend of St. Helena combine to testify. But out of that house of 
symbolical merchandise the supposed sequel to the Roya ARCH 
DeGREE was never put forth : it belongs to another concefn. I believe 
it to be later than the Ritual on which it has beeg grafted, indeed 
much later ; but this is a subsidiary consideration. 
Traditional History.—It is to be observed in the first place thate 
. the Legend is allegorical by its own claim, and the meanfng on its 
surface is not therefore the true meaning, as indeed is obvious. It 
deals (x) with a defection of Israel, or at least of some School in Jewry, 
represented as a Masonic Academy ; (2) with the rejection of a corner- 
stoné® and (3) with the subscquent betrayal and crucifixion of, Christ,. 
symbolised.as a Mystic Rose, which is also the True Word. “In this _ 
allegory the Stone is not therefore Christ, and I can understand it only | 
as a Secret Wisdom-Tradition, which subsisted by the hypothesis in 
Jewry, which also—as that Tradition itself affirms—was committed to 
Seventy Elders by Moses. It passed long afterwards into writings 
under the name of Kabalah. In the mind of the Grade-allegory the 
supposed maintenance of this Wisdom-Tradition among the people-~ 
and through their teachers should have led them to recognise Jesus of 
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Nazareth as the Messiah Who was to come. His rejection rent the 
veil of the Temple, which reans that it put an end to the Old Dispensa- 
tion and the old election of Israel. SPL 
The. Elect Brethren. -—There was, however, a little company of 
-True Initiates, otherwise of True: ‘Masons and Elect Brethren, who were* 
so to speak—saved from among the castaways. They possessed, 
it is Said, relics of the former Temple; which } understand as sign fying? 
that ethe old secret. knowledge -had been kept -4live in their hearts. 
They understood also the Signs of the Times; they -knew that the 
« Deliverer Who was foretold was already born among men ; and since 
ig is affirmed that they followed His hallowed footsteps for thirty-three 
years, it is to be understood that—according to the allegory—they were 
-present from his birth even to his death. 
A Mystic Confraternity. Mysterious and -vagte- rumours con- 
* dérning this Little Company of Perfect Masters are recurrent.in High- 
Grade Masonry. - By Baron Tschoudy, in his L’Erorte FLAMBOYANTE, 
they are called KNIGHTS OF THE MORNING AND OF PALESTINE; for 
others they are THEBAID BRETHREN; and Werner, the German poet, 
terms them Sons or CHILDREN OF THE VALLEY. I have followed the® 
' traek of this: strange Confraternity through several literatufes, or at 
_ “least through various paths of independent allusion, and far beyond 
what would be understood as the Masonic field. It seems to’me that 
in the Grade of KniGHT oF THE Hoty SEPULCHRE we have another 
note of warning concerning its existence and its peculiar dedicatiohs. 
It has been regarded as the Brotherhood of Initiation to which Christ 
Himself belotiged, wherein the Mystery of Redemption was prepared 
from unknown ages for a birth in place and time. It seems hinted at 
in Gospel records by the flight into Egypt, and is represented in 
@iblical criticism and speculation by the suggestion that Christ was 
possibly c&nnected-—-during the Hidden Life—with one of the Essenian 
Brotherhoods. Eckartshausen’s CLOUD ON THE SANCTUARY is really its 
story at large, told behind an embroidered curtain. The Russian 
mystic Lopukhin made guesses concerning it in tracing the CHARAC- 
geRistics of what he called the Interior Church. And last, bw® not 
least, tRe most curious intimations of all are found in anlopymotis 
“communications addressed to the London Philadelphian Society at 
the end of the seventeenth century and extant in TRANSACTIONS 
which were published at that period. 

Setret Tradition I am giving but the heads of personal 
reseafches, and that in most summary form. I am asking no one to 
doin wftheme in an act of faith; but they have taught me to see that 

Christian’ literature is full of omens and signs respecting the perpetua- 
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tion of a Secret Tradition through Christian Times, from a very far 
past. Concerning this Tradition I have spoken at large in several 
other memorials, and something may remain to be.said at a later 
stage of the present book of research. Whether of the East or West, 
‘therg is no knowledge concerning it in the Official Sanctuaries of- 
Faith,.and in this respect the Church itself is in a state ‘of loss and 
dereliction. In the GRADE OF THE HoLy SEPULCHRE it is as if the 
makers of the Ritual were offering veiled intimations on this subject. 
The inference put forward by these is that the external Churches are 
official institutions only, and that the true building is within. There - 
is a Church behind the Church, and because of that which is hiddes 
our reasonable devotion is due to that which is without. This service is 
symbolised by the vigil over the Holy Sepulchre, which is not repre- 
sented as empty and a mere relic, as it is in the Order of the Temple, 
There is obscurity about it ; there is even darkness within; but the 
Day-Star is hidden only, and the chivalry looks for its rising. “The Star’ 
is in the occultation of the Tomb, and this is the cloud on thé Sanctuary. 
But a moment comes in the pageant when it is said to have arisen in 
splendour, and then the Christ of Glory is revealed in the transparency 
of the Gfide, a Church emerging out of darkness into perfect light and 
life. We are shewn in this manner that somewhere within the manifest 
Sanctuary, and not elsewhere in the world, there lies the hidden 
treasure, whereunto that is a witness which I have called the Secret 
Tradition. 

Cardinal Virtues.—When I hear, also in this Grade, that the 
Elect Brethren who had followed the footsteps of the Redeemer, began 
to teach others that there are three Pillars of Instruction inséribed 
with the words Faith, Hope and Charity, I know that these are Keys 
to a greater Sanctuary : but they must be understood in a living senses 
The greatest of these is charity—which is another way of*indicating 
that the three are indeed one. When they pass from intellectuat under- 
standing into the grade of experience they cease to be evidence at a 
distance of things unseen and the shadowed substance of things for 
whic we look. We begin—in a word—to see, to know, and to realise, 
what God has prepared for those who love Him. With Christendom, 
in corporate disunion and all its churches penetrated by the spirit of 
the world, the imagery of obscured light and a word lost inthe darkness 
is just and perfect symbolism; but beyond the Pillars which 1 ae 
mentioned a path opens towards an Inner Sanctuary, and it i 
Church within the Church. There the Day-Star rises; a light iS seen 
in the Holy Scpulchre, a light is above the Sepulchre * ahd the 
Resurrection of the Lord of Glory is declared on the altar of the heart. 
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KNIGHT OF THE RED EAGLE 
A Grade under this title figures as No. 24 in the Rive OF MEMPHIS, 
and stands 12th in its reduction as the ANTIENT AND PRIMITIVE 
‘Rive. It is typical of the metaphysical principles—at once falsegnd” 
shallow—and of the mendacity by which the Rite is characterisgg. If, 
the red double-headed eagle which constitutes the jewel of the chivalry 
confegred its title there is no reason on the surface or within why such 
an emblem was chosen ; but if the title of the Grade governed the 
-choice of the jewel there is nothing in the Ritual or procedure to 
plain, much less to justify, the name, except the purely arbitrary 
proposition that an eagle with two heads is indicative of aspiration to 
truth and of the bold spirit which looks steadily thereat, “as the eagle 
contemplates the sun.” According to the wording of the Ritual, “ the 
groundwork of true philosophy ” is embodied in the conviction that 
a true Knight-Mason adores God, distinguishing sacred from profane 
and light from darkness. In order to receive this revelation the 
Candidate renounces the world, passes through the abode of death, 
is purified by the four elements and certifies his belief that the soul is‘ 
an analogue or “ emanation from God.” He is further bound*by what 
is termed “a terrible oath,” though the clauses which are not purely 
formal prove—on administration—to be somewhat banal in character. 
He has yet to learn and now receives assurance (1) that the origin of 
the Rit# or Mempuis is lost in the night of time ; (2) that the most 
judicious historians assign as its birthplace the plains of Tartary and 
trace it “ through the sages of India, Persia, Babylon, Ethiopia and 
Egypt,” : 
Traditional History.—So much in respect of claims advanced on 
behalf of a Rite which came into being during the first half of the 
nineteenth® century, incorporating Ritual elements belonging to the 
second half of the preceding period. The Candidate is informed further: 
(x) that the Master-Builder belonged to the confraternity of Dionysian 
Artificers ; 42) that the King of Tyre was a High Priest of the Kabiric 
Mysteries; (3) that St. John the Evangelist was an initiate o® the 
same sodality > (4) that the Essenes were depositaries of the Rite in. 
‘the time of Christ, Who was most certainly familiar with it ; (5) that 
thé Essenes admitted into their Order men of every religion and every 
- rank,of life ; (6) that they continued in éxistence till about the middle 
ofthe fifth century, when persecution by the Romans ended in ‘their 
final 2bolition. 
« Cldifny of Memphis.—Such are a few examples of the manner in 
« which the history of the Secret Tradition was manufactured by the 
WH2 a, 
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RitE oF Mempuis, which ends its discourse on the old Mysteries 
much after the way that it began. It is the Venerated Ark of Memphis 
which has préserved “ the real secrets of Masonic principles,” the reason 
being that “it has come down on the stream of time, pure and un- 
“changed, as it was when from the Temples of Thebes and Eleusis it 
excited the veneration of the world.” It is therefore “ among thé 
“successors of the Sages of Memphis” that the Masonic philosopher 
will come, if he would ascend to “ primary causes in the study ¢f our 
- institution.” On the various countg that have been cited ite would 
appear to be more especially a study in the whole art of lying. 


. 


KNIGHT OF THE SERPENT . 

The story is that an “illustrious knight,” not otherwise specified, 
founded the ORDER OF THE BRAZEN SERPENT—" in the time of’ the 
Crusades ”—for the relief of pilgrims to Jerusalem. The allusion is of 
course to the Serpent uplifted in the wilderness by Moses for the 
healing of the children of Israel. There is no very convincing analogy 
betweerf'ininistration to pilgrims and the restoration of those who had 
been punished for their disobedience and rebellion, nor can we look 
for any lzht of symbolism in the parable of the Brazen Serpent, for the 

’ Rite or Mempuis—which dispenses this Grade—carries little of such 
light in its wallet. The Candidate and his sponsor in the Ceremony are 
children of Israel who have been “ wandering in the wilderness for 
many days ” and for no particular reason are arrested as spies. When 
they have justified themselves there is nothing to do but to pledge, 


’ invest and entrust the Cafididate, who,receives thereafter theaccolade 


of the Grade and then listens to a discourse on the antiquity and diffu- 
sion of serpent-worship. | It coritains no single allusion tothe Cattistian 
understanding of the story in the Boox“or Numpers, nor to thg 
commientary of alchemists thereéng though im the clasgificag#on of 1856 
this Grade was included in the Senate of Hermetie*Philosophers. It 
ranks as‘No. 2g in the-general enumeration of the Riz of MemPuis 
and as 15 in the reductftn of the’ Antrent AND Primitive Rite, 

It neeorting and leads to hotting. : 6 


5 “KNIGHT OF THE SUN. ~ “ 

Let u8 understand in the first place the kind of claim which is put 
forward by the’ Twenty-eighth Degree of the’Scortisu RiTE, more 
especially in the recension of Albert Pike. By thé-title it*suggegts 
various solar connotations.found in thé Grades of Hermetic Ma8onfy, 
‘but itis not Hermetic in character. By the Iypothesis, it gives metruc, 
tion iti these great primitive truths which-are tféatured inf Masonic . 
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archives. The aliesnative denominations are PRINCE ADEPT, KEY oF 
Masonry, PRINCE OF THE SUN, PHILOSOPHICAL LODGE, and CHAOS 
DISENTANGLED, the last suggesting investigations belohging to the 
realm of material alchemy. In the codex under notice the sun is 
“aways at its meridian in respect of the Chivalfy of the Sun, ‘and it® 
directs along the path of'virtue, following that law which is efigraven 
on the heart. Truth is the sponsor of the Candidate, who— after all? 
his igitiations, all his raisings and elevations—-is sfill in search of the 
light ; ebut--owing to the povetty of invention by which Pike was. 
always characterised—it is not the,‘ more light” of Goethe: it is 
wether an elementary instfuction which will enable him to rise above 
the “ juvenile prejudices of error,* and thus—in a-word—be brought 
forth from darkness. “So continues the weary iteration from Grade 
to Grade of the Rite. And so it comes about that in the succes- 
sive procedure of the Knightly Council he is liberated ceremonially 
from ignorance, prejudice, intolerance, vice, hypocrisy, bondage, 
vanity, pride and avarice. He receives the Caduceus, understood as 
a symbol of peace, and thereafter beholds the Cross, but such is the 
illumination about to be conferred upon him that it is said to signify-0 
equality—that false doctrine against which both Nature artd Grace 
have testified from the beginning. Among the truths which are com- 
municated, presumably that he may be clothed thereby, having been 
stripped as we have seen, there is that of the unity of God, coupled 
with a practical counsel on the necessity of. reserving wisdom to a 
few, as otherwise it will be overlaid with fiction. <There is a recital 
of things expressed and implied in previous Degrees, more especially 
in those of the Craft, but it must be said that it is a vapid presentation 
which ® ¢arries uO conviction and migses all vital points. The Candi- 
gate hears that Masonry is identical with the Ancient Mysteries, 
though imeap exceedingly qualified, sense, being an imperfect image 
of their splendotr and the ‘Tuins of their ancient greatness. The 
Master Grade above all is corrupted, mutilated and a poor substitute 
for the grand finality of the Greater Mystéries of old. But of that 
finality and of those Mysteries this poor brother in a state of dardgness 
of cours hears nothing. at all. On such warrants and exhibiting such 
‘credentials Mackey felt: empowered to:say that 6f alt High Degrees 
the most important is péthaps KNicHT oF THE SuN, and that it is‘of 
most, interest,-to the scholar who “desires to investigate the true 
segret ofthe Order.” ei i 

fatlier Versions.—That Which is  intinifestly false in “respect ‘of 
Pike's secension.is by no means true of any earlier version. There is 
« an old story that the Grage was devised originally by Pernety and 
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was therefore Hermetic in character; but I have not met with an 
earlier version than that which was used by the SUPREME COUNCIL 
OF FRANCE prior to 1850. Under this obedience the Chivalry of the 
Sun was represented as a school of the natural sciences, or an academy 
“in which the great Book of Nature was interpreted and its laws were 
_studjed. The universal spirit was represented by the symbol of a 
dove, and it was said to communicate life in the three kingdoms— 
animal, vegetable and mineral. . 


KNIGHT OF THE TABERNACLE 

It is possible to become Cu1eF and PRINCE OF THE TABERNACL® 
on the path of Kaposu, under the obedience of the ANCIENT AND 
Accertep Rite. A simple knighthood was once available in the , 
23rd Grade of the Rite oF Mempuis and in the 14th of its reduction. 
The Tabernacle is that of Moses, who appears in the ceremonial as 
Orator, while the Grand Commander is Aaron and the Marshal Joshua. 
Aholiab and Bezaleel take inferior ranks. It is above all things an 
Aaron Grade and the Candidate is anointed by his representative after 

the manner of Eleazer and Ithamar. As he receives in this way a 
pseudo-Sacerdotal consecration, it is--I suppose—within the un- 
searchable logic of extra-Masonic Grades that he becomes Knight 
rather than Levite. Yet the dignity is without prejudiceato priest- 
hood, and he receives the white robe of the latter. The Banners of the 
Twelve Tribes are explained and their several colours spiritualised. 
The Tabernacle is carried in procession and a are various expatia- 
tions upon it, as for example (1) that it was “created to answer the 
double purpose of a Temple and a Palace,” though (2) it was “ only a 
jJarge Tent,” but (3) it will be perceived by reflection thereon that it 
“ had great affinity to architectural structure.” The reason does not 
emerge; but it is explained later that Jewish Masonry Was Jewish 
religion and “ was made up chiefly of ceremonies, types and figures,” 
denoting things intellectual and duties of the moral order. The state- 
ment stands forth amidst all the verbiage and ineptitude like the 
vest@sule of a great truth, for above Emblematic Freemasonry and its 
ethics of the man in the street there is a High, Holy and Spiritual _ 
Order, so far externalised only in the souls of an elect few. Therein is 
a sacramental architecture, full of grace and truth. 

The Resurrection Body.—We may note also one other suggestive 
sentence: “ even as the Tabernacle of Moses was a type of the mete 
glorious Temple of Solomon, so is this frail body of the glorifiedbody 
which shall be hereafter "—a house not made with hands*but meet 
for the habitation of the self-knowing spirit, 
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KNIGHT OF THE TEMPLE 
In the ordinary records of history and of the literature artsing there- 
from a Knight of the Temple is of course a Templar Knight ; but i in 
*. High-Grade Masonry certain distinctions are apt to be drawn, finely, 
and they beget confusion, not only in the world without but glso i ip 
the circles within. It comes about therefore that when the reputable 
Thory mentions with great seeming plausibility that the denomination 
Chevitier du Temple belongs generally to all Rites of the Templar 
* system, the statement obtains generally but is subject to particular 
exceptions. The 69th Grade of the METROPOLITAN CHAPTER OF 
FRANCE bears this title, and it may be a Templar Grade ; so also the 
8th Grade of the RITE OF THE PHILALETHES ; but the canon of distinc- 
tion operates respecting the 36th Grade of Mizrarm and the 34th of 
Mempuis, being No. 13 in the reduction of the ANTIENT AND PRIMI- 
TIVE RitE. It is a chivalry which is no chivalry and it is one of those 
Grades which by a salutary lapsws memori@ bears witness unwittingly 
to the fact, for there is no accolade and there is no ceremony of knight- 
ing. The Candidate is received upon four so-called points of gebmetry” 
formed by the square and compasses. When he has been pledged, 
invested and entrusted, the Brethren form a circle about him and he 
is the point within the centre. This stands at its value and so does 
also the explanation, for he is told that the circle represents the Deity 
“whose centre is everywhere and the circumference nowhere.” Un- 
fortunately for the image, a circumference which is nowhere can no- 
where represent the Deity, not even in that world of chaos which is 
called the Ritz or Mempuis. Were there any object in making such 
a comparison on either side of the given symbol, it is the Candidate 
ewho represents the Deity, and then—also unfortunately—in respect of 
him and fis analogical position the Brethren are nowhere. It is a pity 
that the makers of Grades should quote Hermetic—or any other— 
writings if they cannot make sense out of them. 

Emblematic Geometry.—There is great insistence on geometry, 
.and it js spiritualised for Knights of the Temple after the foli8wing 
. manner: (1) There is another geometry besides that which relates to 

lines and angles. (2) It sees God behind the circle and triangle. 
(3) Those who can penetrate its intellectual mysteries will understand 
the geometrical point as representing a given disposition in the state 
of inaction. (4) A symbolic right line is duty persisted in, uninterrupted 
pleashre, happiness and so forth. (5) As regards a symbolic right 
sangle, “the perfect sincerity of one right line to another is as the line of 

e that aueles the line of duty being radius. (6) An acute anvle is im- 
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perfect sincerity. (7) An obtuse angle is injustice. (8) A perfect 
junction between sincerity and duty forms justice, and is equal to an 
“angle of ‘ninety degrees. (9) A symbolical perpendicular signifies 
fortitude, prudence, temperance; while (10) a symbolic solid 
‘is ¢he whole system of Divine Laws as existing in practice.” eve 
- Noea Bene.—A Ritual of this kind is unworthy to wrap the worst 
commercial fats which are uséd as.substitutes for butter, but it belongs 
to the Senate, and its “‘ moral geometry” is supposed to purify the 
Temple of the body. Hence, presumably, its initiates are Knights of 
the Temple: in any case no other warrant transpires for the name ° 
of the Grade and the dignity conferred therein. aes 


KONX OMPAX , 
According’ to an almost uniform sequence of authorities, the two 
words KO! OMITAZ were used at the end of the Greater Mysteries 
as a ceremonial formula of dismissal from the Temple of Eleusis, and 
an altogether extrinsic importance has attached to them, owing to 
the many” speculations which have been hazarded respecting their 
place ofprigin, root in language and meaning. They are no concern 
of Masonry but have been reflected into its side issues; they could 
have been of no consequence to the Mysteries themselves, but a long 
debate has placed them in a false light, as if something essential were 
communicated in this manner: it is desirable therefore to ascertain 
how the subject actually stands. The authorities to whom I have 
referred are not of course classical, and a first question arises as to 
the source of the statements made by writers like Warburton, Creuzer, 
Schelling, Munter, Lempriére and Ouvaroff—among many qthers. 
It is from these or their still later followers and echoes that most of 
us have heard of the formula. Did they simply take over, one from® 
another in succession, a report supposed to be accurate? This has 
been the case indubitably with a number of modern references, but by 
others we are carried back to what is after all little more than a 
conjecture on the part of a Dutch writer named Meursius, who belonged 
to tite late sixteenth and early seventeenth century. Thig is the- 
furthest point to which I can trace the question of authority, and , 
his words are: Aigue hunc in modum initiatis acclamatum mox ; 
xoyé, dura, adding: “ And as if dismissed by this acclamation, they 
scattered and gave place to others who desired to be injtiated.” 
Now, the classical source quoted by Meursius is the Greek Lexicon ft 
Hesychius, who is said by some to have been a disciple of St. Gregory 
of Nazianzus, while his compilation shews that he was a Christian.© 
Hesychius explains the words as a form of acclamation used at the 
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letion of anything, comparing them also ¢o the sound of the. 
. judge’s ballots and of the clepsydra. He makes no,reference to 
Eleusis. In’ the late eighteenth century the Baron de Sainte-Croix 
approved the conjecture of Meursius because it was plausible ; but, 
the fact remains that the use of Konx OMPAX as 2 valedictory forraula 
» at Eleusis has no evidence to support it, on the part of any writer by. 
whom it has been cited and explained. ~ 
Vitws of Lobeck.—The next question is that of alleged significance. 
Warburton calls the words barbarous, and they are met with in no 
* archaic lexicon, except that of Hesychius. In the year 1829 a German 
“riftr named Lobeck hazarded the emendation xdyé ’ om wag, ‘op 
being an abbreviation for ‘omtws:. xoy€ Soutws vel oly wat=honx 
similiter pax. The presumed meaning of the words would be in this 
case that whatever is understood by konx is comparable to whatever 
is signified by pax. Now, the word xoy€y signifies a bivalve or shell- 
fish of the oyster kind, and raé, according to Liddell, is equivalent to 
the Latin fax in its interjectional form, meaning :, Peace, be still, 
etc., the equivalent precisely of our colloquial: “ Shut) yp.* Lobeck 
was concerned with shewing that there could be nothiyty. mor?” 
ridiculous in the mouth of a Hierophant than the use of such a formula, 
especially the ludicrous word pax. But his emendation is not put 
forward seriously and could be turned against himself, for the counsel . 
of the Mysteries was silence, otherwise, that ‘“ Peace, be still” which 
is an accredited meaning of pax in the Greek as in the Latin form, 
while the closeness of Eleusinian secrecy was certainly comparable to 
the sealed mouth of an oyster and the way in which it shuts up. So 
far at-the moment in respect of one explanation. 
Other Hypotheses..By others the words are represented as 
“corruptions of various formule in languages foreign to Greece. (1) 
According to Le Clerc, Konx OmPax-was a corruption of Kots Omphet, 
which is said to signify in the Phoenician tongue: Watch, and abstain 
from evil—an appropriate valediction at the end of the Greater 
Mysteries. (2) On the other hand, a certain Captain Wilford, writing 
‘in ‘the Asiatic RrsEarcues, claimed that he had discovere? the 
- real origin in Sanskrit, which he termed “ the language of the gods ’’— 
ie. in the view of Indian legend. According to this hypothesis, the 
true words are Kansch, Aum, Paksch, meaning—says Wilford— 
“ The object of my most earnest desire is holy rest with God.” He 
affirmed that even in his own day they were used at the conclusion 
of religious rites, to shew that they were over. Lobeck rejected this 
“explanation with disdain, but there is not much force in his contention 
* that xdy& nec significavit unquam nec significare possit “ the object of 
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. My most earnest desiie,” as Wilford was asserting the meaning of a 
Sanskrit teryn and not that of its alleged Greek corruption. However 
this may be, (3) Le Plongeon intervened at a much later day, and 

vhaving cited Wilford’s speculation he carried the question from East 
to furthest West and affirmed that the words were not Sanskrit bat? 

~Maya, being vocables of the language spoken by the ancient inhabi- « 
‘tants of Yucatan and still extant among its descendants. On this - 
hypothesis, the reading offered in substitution for Konx Ompax 
was Con-ex Oman Panex, signifying: ‘‘ Go, stranger, scatter.” But 
it is nonsense as a supposititious synonym for an Eleusinian Valete,’ 
fratres, since the initiates of Demeter and Persephone were néithé® 
strangers nor profane. (4) As much and more may be said for a 
preposterous invention which proposes an alleged Egyptian derivation, , 
namely, Khobs am Pekt. Thisis accredited with the meaning: “ Light 
in extension,” and could, I suppose, only be regarded as a form of 
dismissal by the faratics of a Bacchanalian orgy. We can rest in 
peace over all these explanations: I do not know that I have ex-. 
hausted ¢hem and _ most certainly a little questing in the phonetics 

*-of-oilter languages might produce other vocables equally plausible 
and worthless ; but what would be much more to the purpose would 
be an attempt to determine whether the mysterious words can be 

_ traced anywhere in the byways of literature and its remains prior to 
the period of Hesychius. So long as they stand within the measures 
of his explanation the meaning of Konx OMPAXx can matter to no one, 
but least of all to students of the Mysteries and Masonry. : 

Bibliography.—(1z) The editions of Hesychius are numerous: 
I have used that of Joannes Albertus: Hrsycuu LExIcoy, cum 
Notts doctorum virorum integris, vel editis antehoc, nunc auctis et 
emendatis, etc., 2 vols., folio. Lugduni Batavorum, 1746-66. A note 
suggests BouGa€ as a possible emendation for ’ouraé. (2) Joannis 
Meursius : ELrusrntA, sive de Cereris Eleusini@ sacro ac festo. Liber 
singularis, 1619. (3) Warburton: Divine Lecation, Book II, 
Segtion 4, in any edition. He does not cite Hesychius, or indeed any 
aut@rity. (4) Christian Augustus Lobeck : AGLAOPHAMDS, ive 
de Theologie Mystice Grecorum causis libri tres, 2 vols., 1829. See, 
Liber Secundus : Orphica, cap. xvii, § 4, pp. 775 ef seq. His emendation 
is contained in the following passage : Quid enim, queso, respondebimus, 
si quis hoc monstrificum Ou ex adverbio ‘opis decurtatum esse decat ? 
As regards origin he says: Sciunt omnes, qui Meursium irvivere, Pi 
exitu hujus sacri, quum pia mitteretur concio, abeuntibu$ acclamatum 
esse coy dua. The ponderous volumes of Lobeck ar& of great 
importance for their period, but his criticism on the claims made for * 
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andfon behalf of the Mysteries and their thedegéa sacra ac mysticg is, 

~ onevof market hostility. (5) For Le Clere see BreiiogHEQue UnI- * 
VERSELLE, t. vi, p. 86. (6) The essay of Captain Wilforfl may he 
consulted in the Astatic RESEARCHES: see Vol. V, p. 300 eb seg 
* Geuzer, Schelling, Munter and Ouvaroff embraced his speculgtion. 
with zeal. (7) Augustus Le Plongeon: SACRED MYSTERIES AMONG 
THE MaYAs AND QUICHES, 3rd edition, 1890. It must be said that 
he was an inaccurate writer, and in the present instance—quoting 
“apparéntly from memory—he gives Wilford’s rending of his Sanskrit 
‘emendation as “Retire, O retire, profane” and compares it un- 
~affitkably to the Ive, missa est of the Latin Church. Subsequently, 
he corrects the rendering. For the benefit of those who may wish to 
pursue the subject I append as follows the remarks of Hesychius, s.v. 
cdy€dura€ : Emipdynua réredcopéevors . kat THs Stxagrixns Yijgov 

fixos, ds 6 THe KAeYUdpas. Tapg dé ’ArriKois Brow. 


ul 
KARL C. F. KRAUSE,,’+ 
The Masonic activities of this German philosophr" belong to the 
early part of the nineteenth century. He has been Teprese 
devising a system, but the most that he attempted was to ‘influence 
the spirit of Masonic workings after a somewhat fantastic manner. 
An cvident believer in the efficacy of words, he counselled that those , 
of the Rituals should be treated in such a fashion as to ensure a plenary 
manifestation of the spirit within them. Here is a question of delivery, 
oF if there is something beyond this I confess that it escapes me. To 
this very reasonable recommendation was added an opinion that the 
explagation of symbolic meanings should be delivered over to the 
private judgment of every member as a thing of secondary importance. 
aKrause was above all a philosopher and a Géttingen lecturer on philo- 
sophy. Kenneth MacKenzie suggests that he has been regarded as the 
original of Carlyle’s Teufelsdréckh in Sartor REsARTUs, but on what 
ground he leaves in the clouds as usual. JI mention it only to indicate 
the kind of person with whom we are dealing—one of the coe 
-prder and possibly by no means a sound guide in matters of praftice. 
, The discussion of his proposal as regards Masonic symbolisin heed not 
detain us ; it is a question of things which have either a Tuling law or 
are pure nonsense. . . 
Masonry Spiritualised—His opinion notwithstanding, Krause 
‘ offers a personal construction of emblematic architecture con- 
si engl as # spiritual science, terming it an august art, the first 
end pfoptr occupation of the new initiate. The work given him 
® is‘upon and within himself; it is purification, the search for 


. 
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perfection and for , the conformity of the indivicaal with ~ the 
“Taw of humanity at large. For Masonry may be-zegardeé as 
the principle*of universal alliance and its efforts for the good of man- 
kind should be understood and realised solely in the Spirit of God and 
‘coifprtably to the Divine Essence. In this manner it can lead on to 
the deification of man—a conventional expression which -has caused 
“Krause to be accused by the’ enemies of Masonry as representing a 
dangerous theology. It was no doubt used by him in a fluidic gense 
and it is justificd moreover by its history in Christian doctrine, as 
belonging to a spiritual state recognised by the mystical school ol 
Dionysius. >. 
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